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10 Til E HEADER. 


Tmr following; art: iiitendctl to b • a strict ami litoral 

'rraiLsiatioii ot the JMcmorabLIia of .Sokrutes, Wlictlior 1 have 
in my intention, must be left to tin; dccisi.ni o‘f others ; 
f littv say this much, — th:it T havt; never been in iuced tt) stray 
my author hy a lie.-i’.re to insert a fine jihrnse, or to ailojit a 
period. Mistakes occur in the most carernhy pre- 
!.are4<g^o !\s, J can hardly i'i(*’.;e that mine is wholly devoid of 
jmy do present ibeiu.selves, I trust tliey are hut trilling, 
pnltled a selection of notes, partly intended t«> cliicidato 
tTift partly to account for my ado* >! ini; a dijlcrcnt Is-ansla- 

tibit for some p'lssaj^es than others ha\e eh(».seri. 'j’lic -.(eo^iaphical 


' >tl ObiatAvrienl notes arc intendc«» for the !Cn;li; li rcailer 'Olely, 
end consft-piently are very iu*iei‘ 'Dm* l*re.Ic}i:oinima is h nned of 
hve, papery of R.ipliru'l Knhner, tend to cn plain the charai’- 

t(‘r of 55i'krales and Ids lh.ulo.*!ojdiy. 

I iKoehad fic(pu:ntly to return (liaiiks for ;i kind reception; 
uid m :y pcr’iaps lu>])e, lli.it the tavour .-hewn to some previous 
hooks of mine, will, in some derroe, he exIendL-tl to this* also. 


T;un. Coll. l)i n. 

-Voo. b/. IS 17. 


(MIOKO. li. WMKHLICR. 


riie sale of a larijc edition, and tin; demand for aeollier, have. 
4 iven me an op]*ortunity for revising this translation with eon- 
'■iderahlc can:. I by no mcan.s suppose that, the succeS'*! of this 
imok is due to anjMhina: I have done for it, so imnli as to tlie 
[lapers on the IMiilosojihy of Sokrates. 'J'ho.se who wish for an 
■lahorate e.ssay, <*oi)ve}ed in a clear iuipre.ssive style, and coiiL'cived 
.vitli masterly scholarship, will study Mr. Grnte's History of 
(ireecc, (Vol. VI II. conelus.) Of such a composltiiai it would he 
unjust both to the author and reader, to give merely au ahslreet. 

C. W. li 

Jl A c I. F11-: I j> , iJfif. 1 S.h 1 . 
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1.— Concerning THE design and ok the following 

BOOKS. 

Tlu; design of Xenophon, in these books, is to defend Sokrates, 
his beloved instructor, from the accusations of his j)rosecntor», and 
to prove that he liad been a citizen most useful to iiidividuals and 
to the state. That this defence might have tl»e griiater weight, he 
is not contented merely to review and rct'uU^ the charges laid 
against Sokrates, but devoting merely the first two chapters of the 
first book to this part of his subject, he then introduces Sokrates* 
and represenfs him disputing with his pii[>ils, friends, and even 
with sophists, ujioii the mo^t iinjuirtant topics of morality, and that 
part of Philosufdiy which treats of the reformation of human 
conduct. 

If we except the commencement of the. first hook (1 chap. ^ 1 ik ’ 1 ) 
Xenophon rarely addresses his readers in his own person, and then, 
only premises a few^ words to the discourses of Sokrates, to inform 
us whence the <liscussi(m arose, and to rendiT it more iuteliigihle : 
or, at Ihe close of a disputation, he briefly draws an inference with 
reference to the teaching or mode of life of Sokrates. Hence whili' 
we read those books a living representation of the IMiilosopher 
arises before us. For tlu5se discourses cmbi*ae(? a great variety of 
subjects, and arc addressed to men of every clas.s and station, ami 
BO graphically exhibit Sokrates in the act of addressing indi- 
viduals, as to shew how aptly he suited and model leil his language 
to the condition or di>posili(m of eat.h. And hence we may clearly 
perceive the manifold jiow'ers of Sokrates in discussion, his skill 
in addrossiiig men of every class, his noble natural endowments, his 
life and chanu^t(;r. 

Xenophon docs not profess to have taken down at the moment, 
and betpiealhcd to us, the very words of Sokrates. If, however, 
we consider the diversified style of argument in tliesc; discussions 
on various subjects, w e can hardly entertain a doubt that Xenophon 
ha.s modelied his style and diction to the closest resemblance with 
the -.tyle and diction of his master. We may the more readily 
believf' the language to he eloscly assimilated, if we consider how 
easily trom long intimacy and familmrity, Xenophon could invest 
his language with a true Sokratie colouring, liene.e, ihe mild and 
gentle tenour which pervades all the writings of Xeiioidion, that 
Dative .and iiigraine<l .simplicity, redolent with all the graces and 
hc.'iuties of Atticisn», while it entices tlu; reader by its simple 
elegance, appears admirably adapted to depict the amiable character 
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of Sokrates, hig candour, and insinuating affability in his conver- 
sation with ids ffllow-mcii. To omit other ))oints, one example 
will prove how admirably Xenophon has adv.nibvHted the peculiar 
character of his mast<‘r. Jt is well known that by the Greeks of 
old, Sokrates was called o from that irony or dissimulation, 

by which lie ajipcared to grant all they claimol, to frivolous pre- 
tenders to Philosophy, while he himself assumed the disguise of ig- 
norance on all subjects : and this artiliec he used most skilfully for the 
express yuirpose of confounding them at tlie close, and con\ inning 
them of their ignorance and folly. In many passages so elegantly 
and naively has Xenojihon represented this irony, that we cannot 
entertain a doubt that it is drawn from living nature. The (‘xtra- 
ordinary affecrion, and sincere love towards his master manifested 
in these books, gives them a most pleasing and grateful <;harm. 

II. Ox TIIK MlllANGUMKXT OK THK SUU.IKCTS IN TIIK KOL- 

l^OWIXC HOOKS. 

Although Sokrates spent the entire, period of bis life in the 
study of wisdom, and wa.s the first to eonstruet Philosophy on firm 
and solid foundations, yet be iie\er studied to reduce bis diseo\ erics 
to any art or syslem ; but just as an oeeasioii pn‘sen<^ed itself he 
discoursed on whateviT terideil to a proper course of life, to re- 
form eharaeter, and conduet to happiness : as e.ff, on piety, beauty, 
justiec, tempi‘ranci‘, fovliludt*, the bodyp»)Utie, the. duties of a state 
miuisU'r, the. giivernment of men, and, in tiiic, on all topics the 
knowledge of which would render men honourable and ex(*elh*nt, 
while igiioramrof them would tlegrado men to a servile condition, 
Hcnee in the full glare of a«‘tive lilb, and in the throng of men, he 
was ever found, seattoriiig his words to persons of every condition, 
illumining tiu’ir minds with the light of his instruction, andguiiling 
them im the ]iath which led to happiness. And so, we must not 
think it strange that Xenophon tlid not arrange these discourses of 
Sokrates according to any .similarity of argunnoit or subject, or 
did not foiiii a scientilie system frojii them. Those whf> have 
expected t<i tind .such an arrangement or system in these books, 
were utterly ignorant of the method of teaehing pursued by Sokrates, 
and of the object of these books ; for if Xenophon had systematized, 
according to the rigul niles of art, the precepts of Sokrates, he 
would not only have deviated from the metliod of his master, but 
have left us only a meagre and imperfect picture of his mind, and 
broken down the whole vigtmr atid i>ower of his defence. Hence 
with entire free<lom he lias narrated the discnissinns of Sokrates, 
#nd ap])ears rather to have foIh)wed the chronological oriler of 
their delivery than the arrangement or <uuineclion of tht‘ir subjeet 
matter. Yet in the largiT portion of the work it is not ditticult to 
trace some slight attempt at regular arr uigement. For the first 
two chapters are employed iu a general dofenec of Sokrates agaimst 
the charges of his aecaisers. And then in the following portion, 
the general deferure is proved by particular instances. I'his cbietly 
consists of viva voce dis(:us.sioii.s botwee i Sokrates and his friends. 
The third chapter of the first book is closely connected with the 
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pn'irctiin^ portion : it reoalls tlie points asstM-l ctl ])cl'{nv, but in L-iub 
a way as that wlion proviously it was ^oiierally si ate* I that S'ok rates 
worsliippoil the };ods apd was enj^erin the j)ursuit of virliu*, now he 
explains the mvihnd in whieh he woi\shij>pefl the "ods ; and his 
tem]ieranee in his nu)jle of life, and his fn-edoni from passion is more 
fully shewn. He ilemonstrates too, the falsehood <»f the assertion 
of many' that Sokratos indet'd eould exhort men to the pnrsnit of 
virtue, hut was uuahlo to f'uide them up to its eon-summation. 

The puhjrets contained from ehap. v. llooli 1, down to eliap. ii. 
Hook Jl, follow eaeh other withoiit any aftenij-l 1 :n-rani;eim nt. 
Rut from chap. ii. Book IJ, to chap. \ii. Book Ml, it i-; clear that 
the discourses arc linked toq:ether hy a similarity of uhj et and 
tlioui^la . 

I'or in (ii. 2.) he treats of filial piety towards parent*, then 
<1 — l(t) on friendship, next (iii. 1 — 1) of { ju* iliil ie«. of tin- ( hii 1 
mapstrale, next (,■>) how tli<‘ Athenians inii.lit, reeover their fonner 
'dory and felicity ; and tinally (<> — 7} he tp ats of the ri^lM nu ti o-l 
to administer the state. The remainiin; portion of the Ihiril ’nook 
has no connectin'^ order. 

In the fourth hook, all from the first eh.iptcr to its rni.-.l close, i^ 
niOv't closely united and <umneete<l toi^ether. 'Du; of ail th<’ 

discourses therein contained is plainly to sliew flu* exlriin ilinary 
talent. possess(‘d hy Sokrates, in of and imsmr^iujr tho di.s- 

pooilioMS of tlie vouni^ : and to describe In-, plan of traiiu..:^ ilicm 
in s(‘ll'-k;io\vh‘d^o, piety towards God, jiistie<‘, temperanee, orni 
other viitues pertaining to hinipiness of life. 

'i'ho closing chajitcr of the fourth hook is ediK'd as ;m epih»gue, 
.Old provi's tiiat tlu; death of Sokrdes was most j.lorious, luo.'-t 
happy, and most, dear in the sji»hl of heuNtn. 'I'ln- \\}i»>!e eon 
.'hnies with a brief summary of the sulijnefs Irmteil of in ihc work. 

111. 'I’hK I'RIiCI I'TS Ol* SokuATS'.S UKDCCI.I) ro A SysTKM. 

That the whole doctrine of 8ukrates may l»e plai’ed in a ele.irer 
Hght, we must collect into one body, the limbs, as it wer.-, ''Cattered 
throughout tlic book, and rediire all to some sort of svsli'in. 

It i.s n 'll known that the Moral Philosopliy <*f tlu> ancienis was 
u-ually <ii'. ided into tlirec ereat heads. 

i. — Of tiic good, and higln'-.t goi>d--t/e f/oniN, vt dc .sttni.m* (/'tun. 

II. — Of virtue —de virlntihus, 

MI. Of dulich= (le itjficih. 

'J‘he good (^(mnuin) is defined to be “that which i.s jiroiluced by 
ilie eflieaey of virtue,’^ and the highest gtxid (.s-uminiwi /joniittt] is 
“ the union of all giiods whicli spring from virtue." ^ 

Virtue (vrrfus) is a constant and perpid mil power of tin- mind,. 
'»y which ])ow*er, good (//ouvm) is produced. 

Duty (oj^'cium) finally is the rule and st nidard, to whicii, in the 
conduct of life, virtue should eoiiforni heradf. 

A. And now vve. must first coinifh'r, what i.« the iiatin'e of that 
whie.ii Sokrates, as set forth by Xiiioplion, defines to be good 
Uitjumn). 

Till-: Good, which should be the object of man’s pursuit, is lli»‘ 
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useful (fai^cXi/ior, \Q^]<Ti\ioVy Xi'rrtrtXiff, utile). The useful, is 
<lefiiic(l to be the* “ eiul of action,” or the result which w'c expect 
by action. Every thought and act of maiii should be useful, i.e. 
should have rercrciicc to some special end. — Independently then, 
and in itself, nothing is good ; but only becomes such, by special 
refen’Ticc to its object. The same statement is made regarding 
the iiKAUTiFUL (pvlc/irum) iii. 8, 3, G, 7, 10. iv. 6, 9. — The 
liighest end, for which man should strain his utmost, is n mopi- 
n' f.ss;. The good therefore is that which is useful to aid us in ob- 
taining that higliest end, happiness of life. The good and the 
beaut ifiil tliereforc differs not from the useful. Independently and 
of itself nothing is useful, nothing is good, nothing is beautiful, hut 
only becomes so by special referemee to its end severally (iii. 8, 3, 
G, 7, 10, iv. G, 9.) ‘NMienec it follows that what is useful to some, 
n»ny be prejudicial to others, iv, G, 8. The highest good [snmmum 
Iwinim) is haj>piness ()f life hut this happiness is 

not perceived hy reason of externa! goods, or those j)resentcd by 
chaiic<*, hut only by those troods which man has accpiircd for him- 
self, by toil, industry, exiTtion, and exercise of his natural powers, 
. that is by good and hoi\cst morals. Happiness of life, therefore, 
and honoura])lc morals arc the same. 'I'lu* less one is dependent 
upon external things, the closer is his resemldanee to the Deity, 
(i. 10, G). lint seeing that things which have nilaf ion to our happi- 
ness, are not of tlieniselves gootl, but if made use of, in an improper 
manner or at an iirij)roptT time, may prove evils to us : we must 
take especial <‘arc, least we rasJily cotrfide in them ; and must use 
the utmost anxiety, eircumspeetion, prudence, and j)crseverancc, 
that we may us(^ those things only so far as they may tend to 
increase, not to impede our liappiness, (iv. 1^, 34.) To obtain 
virtue, there is uce«l for the exertion of all our powers : without 
toil we cannot reach to her (i. 2, 57 ; iii. 9, 1 1, 1 1, i. 20.) For 
happiness is not good luck (^furvxiu) hut good action (trTrpu^iu 
actio bona.) If one, though making no search, casually lights 
upon what he retjuircs (rd that is gootl fortune (ceri'^tfi) : 

but if any one by diligent study and zealous earti conducts affairs 
with good success, that is good action (tcTTpa^ta), Those men are 
the be.st and most aeeeptahh* to heaven, who rightly perform their 
duty with sm’ces.s, wliether it he as agriculturists, as physieians, 
or in state employments. They who perform nothing rightly, are 
good for nothing and rejected by the gods, (iii. 9, 14, 15). 

ThK goods, HV VVHOSK uniox, the HTGllKST GOOD (SUMMTJM 
•BONUM) i.e. HAI’PINKSS IS OUTAI.NED ARK TIfKSK. 

1. — Good iieai/i u, and uodtuy strkngtii for these eon- 
tribute much to render our life praiseworthy, honourable, and 
useful to our country and its citizens. For health of frame is 
useful not only for all things which are performed by the body, 
but also for fbe right execution of all tliat is performed by the 
mind and intellect. Wc should, therefore, cultivate gymnastic 
exercises, as by these not only the body, but the mind itself is 
strengthened (iii. 12.) 
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vlii 

2 . — San'ity of mind, tuk powkii of TironofiT wo 

FACULTiHS, (Hi. 12, (j) ; ])ut sanity of iniml vfmt niin li on 

sanity of body, whcM’oforo, ;i.s wo have seen al)(»ve, care, must te 
biken to ensure good botlily health. 

3. — Arts and Sctencks; whi<li are most useful for living 
well and happily. But we must eoiifme the extent of our studies in 
them, to that whirh will he practically useful in life. Speculations 
which spring beyond the sphere of daily life, on tliin jrs mysterious 
and concealed from the eyes of men, are ii'^t'less and withdraw us 
from pursuits of other things which may be jn'actieally useful (iv. 7-) 

Under this head is mentioned the science of Dr a i.r.r rics, nr tlie 
art of examining eoneerning the good, useful, :niil 1)i antinil, and 
other points tending to hap])iness of lih;, in sueh a way, as to tind 
out the essential propcrtie.s of thiiifs, and tlu'n ih tine :imiI lucidly 
explain them, (iv. (>J. Whosfuner has acfjuire.l ch'ar mtfions (jf 
things^ no matter in what sphere of life he Joay he j)laee.d, will 
alwajs select the best course, and ctmseiiuen'iy will lu- the more 
feted to transact atlairs (iv. .i, 12). ARiniMt/nc i>o far as 
aceounls, &c.) (iEomktry, and Astronoajv hw enun'.eralCMl and 
limited (iv. 7). — Ail arts, in tine, which liave n fi-reiu c to lh(‘ u-cs 
of lil‘e, are clearly to be referred to the heads of goods, 'i'ljorc arts 
indeed peculiar to handicrafts {fiitvavmKat ) are, aecoF cling to the 
idea of the aiieient.s, to be excluded from among goods, since they 
are practised hy those wljo are ignoiMUt of the good, the beautiful, 
or the just, iv. 2, 22) and enfeeble botli body and miinl f (K«’on. 
iv. 2, sq.) Sokrates appears to have ela-.sed among tlic goods, tin* 
more refined arts, as Painting ami Sta’i u ary (iii. lb), but ha.s 
not e.Xfiressly informed ns of tlii-ir rclafion t«) liis le-.t, utility. 
Vet since In* has niaintaincd that nothing i.< beautiful Imt what is 
iisofiil, we may infer tiiat the.se arts also ijt; eneouragetl from an 
idea of flieir utility. 

4. — pRiKXDSiiiP, is a good of the highest value. No good is 
more piaicious, lasting or us»‘ful as a siFU'ore friend, lie regards 
the interests of his friend as if they were his own. he ])aitieipates 
with hiiii in pivjsperity or adversity, and provides for his safety 
ami property a.s much as for his own, iiav e\en to a gn atcr degree, 
(li. 4). The value of a friend should he c.-itimatt'd from the lovi* 
Jmd fcrnler atl(:ctl<in with which he clings to liis frllow friend, Irom 
his zeal, benevolence and duly, in dcs(*i‘\ing well of Inm. 'fha* 
friond.*'liip may be more lasting, we slionhl enderiv«»ur to be ( .'•teemed 
of the highest value by our fellow friend. En<‘ruls .should he tem- 
perate, for men given to gluttony, waiitonness, sleep, inactivity^ 
Jtixui'y, or avarice, can be of no utility to us, Fiay, ofii ii jnove a 
detriment. They should bo faithful and rea<ly to lu rform services, 
and push the interests of their friend, (ii. (i, I —h;. Prieudship 
cannot e.xist, unless between tlie good and honourable. Por they 
w'ho rwe u.seless can never gain the useful as their friends (ii. 0, 
14 — It)). And though, since good men often «iesirc (lie same 
goods, and hence contention may ari.se annmg them, yet their 
Dinatc virtue will appease ami calm, beneath tlie intluence of 
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reason, lln»sc ilos'rcs v.hioli have rausfil disson^iion (ii. C, 19 — 28). 
Krien(?sliip aritc’.s /Voiu an admiration ol* vlrtuo. This admiration 
inspires ^ood will, and urges ns to hind oiir friend clostdy to us 
l)y every Kind of nltenlion. Truth is the foundation of friendship, 
and henee, the shortest, surest, and most lioiiourahlo way to gain 
friendshi]*, is toen(ha\i»nr really to be tho character, you would 
wi.di \-a)ur Iriend lo think you. 

Ti. — CoNcouo nKi’WiiKX Parents, Chii.dhe.n axi> BnoTnEKs, 
for thes(‘ h.ne bei'ii created by God, in order that they may give 
mutual aid fii. 2, 11, il). 

0. — ('i\in Soenvi"i <5E tiir Ri.eo m.io, which, if well con- 
stituted alTonU ihe greatest bciielits to its citizens (iii. 7, 9). 
Acconlingly if nu_\ one he naturally endowed with talents htted 
to govern and adniini-le!* a stale, it is his duty to r«j>jily his 
wl'.ole power.-, lo tlie administration ainl amplifieatioa of liia eouiitry, 
(iii. 7). 

Ii. Now lollow.s Ids <loetr‘ine coiieeridng Virtue. In <^riltr to 
gain thij'-v‘ gootW, in which haj>piness consists, we nnist fvinosh 
our miinls wiili sirt.ie, i.r. with a eonstaut and unceasing power of 
ii;telK-et ])y wld».h we obtain for ourscKcs all those goods on 
\v hh’li liapjnj.es.'s oflife depends. In onler tliat a more accurate 
idea of virtue )niglit he presented to n.'-J, tli<‘ ancient l^ldlosophcrs 
laid down certain primary parts of virtue; and tln'se primary 
parts, t!»ev <’:dled tin* *M'. mioinal Virtues.” In general eoi r 
e.ardii'.al \irtue.-^are enumerated, VnuorNe.r. J*rntlen1ia) 

Eoiirirv’j)e (ouqua, FortUmJo) . Ji s»tiuk (rcp;<(ii.KT/>j'//, Justifia) ■ 
and 'J’e.m iM-.u ANci. ^/T<u0(^o(Tel'</, Tempiraniia). In tliese hooks, 
howeviT, and aKo in (lie writings of Plato, Solvrale.«< fi,\es only 
rnni-'i-; ('.'ndi?i;d \irru<'s: e./y. Tt'in pern nee, Porlitude, and .lu.*?tiee. 
Vrmh',iv(\ or he deemed to he n jx'cidiar virtue. 

If four \ irt lies he cnumeralcil, then the term \irtue has a tvolold 
application, sci'ing that PrmU-nee is ]>errei\ed b) mental n'ivncp^ 
the others 6// ne/ion. Now the faculty of judging concerning the 
gooil and honourable (/.e. useful, acconling to his meaning) and 
of the evil and dt pruved (/.e. prcjuilieial) and of adopting the 
former .'ind ruoidmg tlie latter, Sokrates would not allow' to he 
separated from artiua, hut laid ilow'ii that Prudence {rrotlnav) was 
identical with > irt m; in its wide.sl sense. Aceordiiigly Piinlence is 
not a singular species of virtue, hut embraces all virtue, (iii. 9, I, o), 
so tliat I’orliUidc, Justiec, and ''re.mperanee are parts of it. 'Phe 
wise man aap'ums) is lie who thoroughly kiiow's what is 

jfood ami eveelleiit (/. e. usofulj and moulds his life in slriel 
aeeordanee witli this principle of good and CKctdlciit which is 
comprehended un'.l groundt'd in liis mind. Eor he who is wis(‘, Le. 
who know s what is good and exeellci t, w ill alway.s do whal 
harinonize.s with that good. For all tilings whieh are dvme vir- 
tuously, i.v. temjH'i'.itely. justly, ami bravely, are excv'ilcnt and 
good. On Lise other h.and, till that is <lom; in opj'osition lo virtue, 
ane evil and di'-astrous. Since the wise man knows thi>, not only 
by Ills iiienhd a.'sent will lie prefer Avliat is go«»d and e.veellent, to 
what is evil and prejudicial, hut also elVcct tins foruier in action 
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On the eoiitrary, the unwise, seeing; that tlioy know not what may 
be good, not only mentally prefer the evil and prejudicial to thi‘ 
excellent and useful, -^nit even effect them in action : ami even 
when they endeavour to prefer good to evil, they will err (/. p. 
easily they will fall into a wrong judgment in the distinction of 
good and evil) through ignorance. Thenffore ho who knows the 
virtues, w'ill also practise them, but whosoever knows them not, 
will not be able to practise tlicm even should he wish to do so. 
Since therefore, all that is eAcelleiit is cflect(,d by virtue, it is 
clear that virtue is wisdom (iii. *1, 'J’heory and {jractice 

accordingly cannot be severed. The conviction of the t.'.vcellciit, 
influences us to suit our actions to it ; and hi' who is devoid of 
tlufi conviction is the foul. (i. 1, 16, 11, 19, iv. G, 10 stp) 

And now for the several parts of the division of Virtue. 
n. Tiomceranck (tyvpd-na, l^rnipprantia) is called by 
Soki atos, “ the foundation of virtue (dptr//c K:p//7r/c).” This virtue 
is perceived in tlu; calming and curbing the ap])etite.s and desirc.s, 
so that they he obedient to right reason, and not violate the 
settled convictions of the intcllci't (i. 6, 11, 1 — /, iv. 7). Without 
it we can do nothing vigorously or strenuously, (i. T), T)) ; w»? 
can neither benefit ourselves or others, or be welcome in the 
society of our friends, (i. 5, 1 — 3). If we he ensnared by the 
allurements of pleasure, or ovi'rcome by weariness of toil or 
dithculty we will surely fail in our duty (ii. 1, 1 — 7). Temperance 
causes us to undertake all labours with a cliccrful sjiirit, because 
we follow good and lescful counsel, and expect that the most 
ample fruits will redound to us from these toils (ii. 1, 17 — 20.) 
Effeminacy and jdoasure oppose the health of the body, and 
prevent us from jmividing our minds with laudaldo knowledge. 
Zeal, a!id energy carry us through to excellent and good results. 
Without labour and toil nothing noble is granled to us by the 
gods. In short, we <‘annot reach true happiness, unless we be 
temperate (ii. 1,19 .sq.) Temperance should he, UvS it were, the 
foundation of every action we uiiderUike. lie who renders 
himself subservient to pleasure, makes himself subject to the 
lu avicst slavery (iv. ."j, 3 — f)). Intern perama', by depriving us of 
wisdom, and confounding the notions of good and evil, forces us 
to elect the evil instead of the good, arid plunges us in every 
species of de])ravity, (iv. 5, 6—7). 'remperaiice, on (he other 
hand, by placing our desires beriejith the regulation of reason, and 
preserving sanity of mind, urges us in every circumstance and 
phase of life, ever to elect the good, arid thi*refore renders us fit fo* 
the transaction of important affairs (iv. .•>, 7 — 12). 

/3'. Fortitude (da'Cp/rt, Fortiiudo) is the science by which wc 
t;onduct ourselves with prudence and energy in perilous or danger* 
ous affairs. They arc not to be reckoned as brave, who do not 
fear dangers from ignorance of them. For so, many insane and 
cowardly persons would be brave. Nor can they be considered brave 
who are cautious regarding things not to be feared. Those only 
arc brave, who know the nature of the danger, and in it act ivith 
constancy and energy, (iv. 6, 10, 11). 
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laws ill lorn* imii, aiitl iiiu>t bi‘ oliovial. Put I hen' 

are Iwo .-peeies of laws, eifher the wnth'ii or unwritte n. Writtf.i 
law.s are tlioM*, whi<-h ilu‘ body politic uiiauiiuuu'^ly aelopt tor 
tlu'ir ceMuiuoii s;dc‘l\, eoiiecniintj what iiieii should flo. or avoid 
doiii*;. From slrie'L obreiwama* of the>e laws, many other import- 
ant advautaue.-. are obtained by men, but what is more! than all, 
(’oneord, tin: stroiii;<':'t bulwark and t'omnlatiou of hajipiin‘>-^, and 
the hij^he>>t u^ood iml. only to individual members of a state, but to 
the whohi I'oiiiiuuiiit y. That "itafe, wluw eiti/e'us ii uder the 
i>n;.ile.st obe«licnee lo tin* law, is not only best roust iluteel in piwe, 
but. is uneompierahh: in war, (iv. 1, 10 — IS). Put seeiiio; that 
(hc.'.i- laws should |>ro\idel'or tlu- safety of tin: state and its cili/eiis, 
observance <.'f (lieiu is not indepeinli utly and i>t itsi lf just, but oul\ 
St), wlieli llial salely is the cdiji'et of obetlieuee. lienee it lia[)peMs, 
that the -.inn' aetiou, uinler dilfereiit eirennistaiiees, or reiianlim^ 
ditfereut lueu, either by wdnuu or at*;aiu't whom it may be iloue, 
can he both ju-'t or unju-t ( iv. 2 , l.» - lOb 

U.Nw iiri’i > \ I.AU s ii}*'h/) art* (luxe :ii\eu t«> man by the deitii s 
i hem.'('l\ fs, ,i/mI w hieli in ( he same manner are ohser\ «'d t liiamelnmt 
the univei'.e. For iiistanet*, to eheri''h pan'iit", not to form mar- 
riai^t'S lielwaa’n the parent ami child, to fia'l i^ratitmle towanls tnir 
benefaettir, \e. That thest* laws are of divine origin is provetl 
from the faet, that imintaliale ainl uiiavoitlahle punishments Tisit 
those who violate i hem. 

C. 'I’m-; Tiiiho Pakt of Moral Pliihisopliy is eonet'rniiif.': duty 
i)i M is a law* whieh must he followed by ns in life's 
eonduet. \ml this law- slionb! barmoni/e with the doctrine of tin* 
biiibesi ;'ood. Since then, in the doetnne of Sokrates, tin* s;oinl is 
the same as the ixi I’nl : it follows, that the law of duty should urfje 
r.is in e\ery iiroeeialinii lo follow' that line of eomluet which may 
appear to lie ino>t useful. Put since it oflim happens, that iiwini- 
to the various nature of oeeasioiis, situations or eirenmstanees, the 
same thiiu' may In; in one easi‘ beiielicial, in another iirejmlieial • 
we must nsi* anxious »are ami circumspi-etioii as to what wa* should 
follow', and what avoi«l. Thus, for instaiifi*, to sj»eak falsidiood, 
to de«a i\»‘, lo pilfer, to pbmd»*r, are forhhhien by justice, yet often 
in war these are just, useful (iv. 2, II '--17). 'I’lie ehii'f heads 
of duty are brietly enumerateil in ii. 1, 2,'^, e. //. If you desire 
that tin; t^ods should In- propitious (o you, you must w'orslu]» these 
gods — if to be lovi'd by friends, these friends must, be Ix'iu'tited ; 
V) ])c honoured by your state, you must materially serve that 
state. If you desire the earth to yi‘‘Id an abumlaiit protlnee, yon 
must cultivate* the earth — to be eiiriebed by tin* produce of your 
herds, you must take diligent care of them— -if you are anxious to 
increase your means by war, and to beciinu; able to liberate \our 
friends and master your enemies, not only should yon learn the 
arts of war, but also by eoiistaiit practice learn how It) use them. 
Finally, if you desin* lo be robust in body, your budy must be 
under the direction of vour iutelleet ami trained to emluranee of 
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toil and labour. In iiroportioii as the ^oods of human life are 
fleeting and transitory (iv. 2, JiJ) so much tho more should wc 
cinleavour to n'(|uir^ as few auxiliaries as ]u)s.sible to life (i. 0, 10). 
lint siiuv nothing is good independent iy and of itself, but all 
things uiieiTtsiin and doubtful, very fre(|uently tlu* intelleet of man 
does not (rh arly see, what line of Cfuiduel alone it should pursue. 
But for this our feebleness anil imbeeility, a most sure ami un- 
erriiig aid is found in Divination. Tlu* beautiful order of tlie 
uuiverM*, the whole const luetioii of the humau frame, the noble 
aiul erect stature of man, the powers of hi.'* intelleet, \e. all j»rove 
that the gotls exist, tliat they keep together by their pow’er the 
exieiuhal universe, and proiide for the wants-and reipdreinenfs of 
mortals. With ]iicty and jjurity therefore skould the g<ids be 
worshipped; and if we faithfully do this, we may surely he per- 
suaded that in mysterious or doubtful matters the gods will readily 
e.ilighteii man (i. I, iv. li). 

JV. M'iII'.THKR TllK OJoNI'INI-: DOCTRINKS OK SoKRATKS If AVE 

iir.KN iiAxmcn nowN to es »v Xenophon. 

Having given a sketch of the whole moral doctrines of Sokrates. 
as representetl by Xenophon, we now arrive* at a ipu;*>tion dlflieult 
of satisfactory elucidation, namely, whether this he really the 
genuine doetrini! of Sokrates, or be that of Xeriojilioti himself, 
attiibiited to his master. 'J'hi.s i|uestion lias been agitated and 
diseussed by many erities of former tiim*s, and in our ow n .‘ige has 
been treated of with great talent and U*arning by I.oiiis Dissen : 
Fran. Sehleirinaeher : Ch. A. Ilraiulis ; II. Th. Rmtcher : and 
lately by Clar. Kossel, These writers hu\e pursued severally a 
ditfi'rent line of eritieisiri. yet all exeeptiiig Rodeher, are unani- 
mous ill deeidiiig that the genuine doidrines of Sokrates have not 
been handed dowm to us in the writings of Xenophon. 

Dissen, having proved that the whole doetrine of Sokrates, as 
given by Xenophon, rests upon the sole basis of utility, hesitates 
not to assert, tliat .so far from being the whole system of Sokrates, 
it does not even iiertaiii to it in any way, and should he judged 
altogether unworthy of that Sokrates, to whom Thito would have 
ascribed all his doetriiios. He grants iiuleed that Sokrates would 
not have disputed with sueh subtlety on floral lMiiIoso])hy, as has 
lieeti done by Plato ; yet it can hardly be ipiestioned tliat Sokrates 
would have thought that honour {/tonentunij should be eagerly 
sought for and einhraced, as being the sole source w'lienoe salvation 
could be found for the human race. Jlow' then does it happen that 
Xenophon has described the doctrine of his master thus, in tlrs 
eominentary This ipiestion he thus an.swers ; “Sokrates was in 
the constant habit of holding discussions with men of every grade, 
and exciting them to fortitude, ju.sticc and temperance. For this 
latter purpose he could propose no heifer inducement than by 
setting before them the emoluments to be thciu’e derived. When 
Xenophon whose talent lay notin investigating tlu; more .subtle ques- 
tions of Philosophy, heard these discourses, lu* described Sokrates 
as to one part only of liis teaching, that, namely, which at first 
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^i(‘\v was pr(‘S(nit(5<l to those whom nature formed for active business 
in life, not for e.ihn speculation, lie thcrcfon* has drawn a picture 
of a I’hilosophy. which measures all things by the stamlard of 
utility, seeing that In; desired to re|>res{*nt Sok rates as wdiolly 
a\erso to subtle and relined speculations, wliile his aim w'as to 
exhort al! to a proper rci;«lati<m «»f aetive life. A IMnlosophy, 
however, whose system he did not clearly understand himself." 

St!hleieriiuu*hcr also thinks that the true and correct view of 
the Sokratie Philosophy is to be d or i vet I from the writinj^s of Plato, 
not from those by Xenophon. 

Hut siiicii it is elcarer than li.i;ht, that all the dot^mas laid down 
in the dialo^wt'S of Plaft>, have not ]»roceedetl from Sokrates, 
lluANois adopts the authority of Aristt)tle, as a tevL ami stand- 
ard by whieh to distini^ni'sh the dotdrines of Sttkratcs from those 
of Plato. Xenophon ctniMtliTs iit»t to liavc had capacity fitted 
to etnnprcheml thoronglily the system of his m.ister, and he utterly 
rejects his statement and authority. 

llos^Ki. examined anew the various tracts upon this subject 
and arrived at the conelusion, tlnit not only should all vvliieh is 
sttiiod by Aristotle, as the tloelrines of Sokrates, lie (\msidered as 
his : hut also thinks that a mueh wi«ler extent of subjects could be 
found in tliose pnssaires, where Plato endeavours to connect his 
close drawn eonclnsious with the nc,ti.)ns wf his master. He judges 
of Xeu<»]»hon, ev»‘n rnor<’ harshly than 

lla<:T{'iiKU, finally, en<lea\onrs to vindicate the faithfalne.ss and 
authority of Xenophon in his statements regarding the d»»ctrine of 
Sokrates : and thinks that his eommentaries lVn*m juirest and 
clearest source, wh« nee the genuine duetrine of Sokrates can be 
drawn. 

It is time, lto\. exer, clearly to state what may be my own 
pinion regarding this suhjeU. I acknovsh xlge tleat at. an earlier 
■iriod of my life I was slion..dy in favour of that opinion regarding 
•iKjphon’s aiilliorify, luid by my preci'ptor Dissen, worthy as he 
N of iny uiiecasing atfct-tion. Ihit the more frcipient and careful 
lias been my pen. sal of the St.kraiie hxmks of Xeuo]>hon, the more 
1 began to doubt lixe truth of the conclusions of L)issi«n and the 
othe.rs above stated. .Vnd .it last was I eniivineed that they should be 
wliidly rejeetetl, and that the true and genuine doctrines of Sokrates 
have been handed dowui to u.s hv Xenophon al^iie. The writers 
above enumerated, a}i|M'ar to me to have chietly erred, bei^ause 
they did not evamiin* the doctrine of Sokrates as described by 
^eno])hon, by itself and independently : but have compared it 
with the doctrines attrilmted to Sokrates by Plato, and endeaxoured 
to reduce it to conformity with them. The necessary result was, 
that the unadorned and inartitieial siniTilirity of Sokrates as de- 
scribed by Xenophon, was at once overwhelmed by the rielnie.ss and 
splendour of the Philosopher ilc-scrihed by Plato. As the former 
called down Philosophy from Iie.aveii to earth, and adaptval her to 
the necessities and plans of every day life, so tlic latlir raised her 
from earth to heaven, and formed her by the divine images of dll 
that is honourable, beautiful or ju.'^t. 
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And assurndly if we should follow no other authority rcji^arding 
Sokratt^s sfiv{' that of Xc*Tio|dioii ; yet, if we wei^;h the rnufter with 
diliireiice, and unbiassed by a preeoneeived opinion, we must 
needs confehs, that the desei-ts of Sok rates as u Philosopher arc 
illustrious and immortal. For ho first serulinized the sce.ret eornors 
of the human heart, and ktn^nly examined the nafuii' of the mind, 
laid open tlio source of tlioii^ht, and so reared the faln-ic of ]*hi- 
losophy uiioti a firmer and suivr foundation. All the Philosophers 
who taught before him, were caigagiul upon the di<eovery «)!' myste- 
rious things, or matters wrapt in seeri'sy by Nature herself. From 
these physical investigations, Avhieh eonduct* in no respeet ti» honour- 
able life, Sokrates led Philoso),iliy to flu* examination i»ftlie soul of 
man and his life, and thus became tin* first teaelmr of all moral 
doctrine. Althongh tlu* briJliaiiey of stieh a Philosophy is eelip-ed 
by tlu* burning ligld of Plato’s sjdeinlour. yet if we eonsiiler that it 
Avas tiie elder, it is most AA'orlhy of our admiration. Add loo, that 
by discoA’ering the fount of human thought, Sokrates scattered the 
frivolity and vanity, and broke down tlio authority of tiie Sophists 
who placed the seienev of all things, not in thought or intellect, 
hut fondly ])crs\iaded them.«elves that it existed in the soum's, and 
endeavunred to unsettle the minds of their lell»>\v eiti/eiis, by 
an unmeaning jargon of empty words, and a wild eont'u-ic/ii ol 
ideas. Add too, that by the. iut(‘gnty of liis life, and the [mi ity of 
his character, Sokrates leil the way for hi- cminlryineii, on the 
jiath of righteous life: nml by hi*) mo.'-t glorious death established 
the sincerity of liis doctrine. If we embrace all this in though! 
Ave will (.case to wonder, how that S\»krutes. such as la* is dtscribec’ 
by Xenophon, could lu-uc obtained from all nieu s\-eh eeli britv 
and fame; and even in the divine genius of Plato could exa ito such 
admiration, tluit he attributed all his discoAeries to his glorious 
jiiastcr, from A\ hose lips ho had caught the hr-t priiici[»les of all 
true iiiA’estigation. 

lV.it to jirMCced to our imrnediide .subject. The moral df)ctrint' 
of the Xenophontian Sokrates se<*ks in e\ery action, what may hi- 
its e.specisd good. The mond doctrine of the Platonic Sokrates o;. 
the other hand, sct.s forward the. higlu-st gottd, in the abstrael 
ro /tyaOov, i.{'. the Deity. yVll tli.at the human mind can reach 
which is good iir beautiful, th.'it he assi-rts i.s the most jierfeet 
exemplar .)f all virtue, which we .should look to and follow all 
our life through. Who will a.stcrt that tliis doctrine is not most 
exalted and divine.^ hut that it is .Sokratit; I vehemently «leny. 
Gan any art or science be found, which at its very origin sprniig» 
forth finished and perfect in all it.s p.irl.>» f Nay, it i.s natural to the 
matter itself, that he by whom the fii>t foundation of Moral 
Philo.sophy was laid, .should refer all sfrieiiec and all virtue to the 
standard of utility, i.e. to the test regarding the end of action ; 
and .should in every action seek, Avlnit might he its particular gooil, 
i.e. what each thing may contribute to the obtaining of happiness 
of life, which hajipine.ss i.s life’s liighest end. Dissen, and th - 
followers of his opinion n'garding the Xenophontian Sokrates, 
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inh-irprot that utility which Sokrates shews should be followed 
in cv('ry action, as il it were pt'rcinvtMl alone by certain advantages 
r*xtcniai to the acti«)n itself; but in thisopiti^on tlicy are wholly de- 
ceived : nay, that utility must be nothing else than the express end 
of action, or that which each looks to inaction, lienee Sokrates 
laid down, tliat nothing can bcgotJtl, unless it be useful ( 
i. e. unless it be that which has a close conncc^tioii with happiness 
of life, while this happint‘ss is not placed in pleasure but in \irtnc.s. 
And accordingly Sokrates is said to hav<‘ usually execrated tliose, 
who first in thought severed the virtuous from the useful, united 
and colicreni as those are by nature. 

llohides what wo have above stated as to the nature, of the 
moral Philosophy of Sokrates, many other considm-ations exist 
againht our calling in <Jue^liuu the genuineness of the doetrine 
laid down hy Xenophon. 

And (iistly, Xenophon was a most attentivi* auditor of Sokrates, 
and although less mhipted hy natural cmlownients for the more 
recondite di>({ui.>ill()ns of IMiilosophy. yet he excelled in ^o many 
brilliant eharaetcristics of mind and talent, that among all the 
friends and eouipaiiioiin of Sokrates iione was more tilted rightly 
to ealeli the triu* spirit of his masti*r’s teaching and faithfully hand 
it. down to us. We do not insist upon his (laiulonr, purity of 
character, sterling judgment, his actpiirciuents in literature, the 
gracefulness and elegance of his genius, his love of truth, and his 
wlmle life passed amid tin; bustling throng of men. Yet all thesi* 
jioints womlerfiilly coincide with the disposition, character and life 
ol' Sokrates. If any other, Xenophon peculiarly should be called 
Sokratie. For be had imbibed in his heart the whole prineiples of 
Ills master, so that not only do all his writings bri'athe the same 
Sokratie spirit which we see stamped niion these eominent.vries, 
l)ut his whole life is modelled and directed upon the prii.eiples of 
hi> preccjits. Finally, from the very fa<rt that Xenojihou's tiiitural 
talent «’us not: such as influeiice him to amplify his master’s 
iloelriiie and enrich it with new iliscoverics, the strongest argument 
for his authenticity is derived. The fact is far otherwise in the 
e.ase, of Plato The latter yielded not to Xenophon in love or 
admiration for his master, but from a certain divine exuberance of 
genius, an iiierc«lible acuteness of mind, an ddmirable faculty for 
ironceiving imagery, born and formed as it were for the pursuit of 
the ino.st recondite Philosophy, lie could not re.^t within the limits 
of his master’s teaching, or rein.*iin satistied with his discoveries. 
^Jut the lirst priin'iplcs of Pliilosophy received from him he arnpli- 
Hi‘d by the celestial magiiitieence of his mind, and elevated from 
the humility of actual life, to his dhino ideality. Neither the 
acuteness nor subtlety of the Platonic Philosophy, nor the sub- 
limity am] niaje.'sty of his style, liurnionizo with tlie genius of 
Sokrates, who daily conversed in the workshops and ]>ublie streets, 
on virtue and vice, on good and evil. Of the wlnde system of 
Sokrates, (exce])ting a few of his a.xioms, such as that all virtue 
consists in knowledge,) Plato appeal's to have aUo|.;.d nothing 
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flso but I»is new *an(l admirable mode of argument, b}' wliicdi be 
firat acutely examined flic jH'incipIes of tbe Imman mind, arni laid 
a seeure founilalioii tor thought. Nor arc there any traces found 
in I’lato, from which \vc can certainly conclude that the true 
and gi-nuinc doctrine of .Sokrates is contaiiietl in Ins Dialogues, 
Nay, if with diligent stmly we read his Dialogues wc clearly see 
many doctrines in the progress of time to ht* gradually improved, 
and at length perlecled hy IMato : and hence it is evident, that Plato 
di<l not liand down a jdiilosophy alrea«ly completed and imparted 
to him hy another, but wrote a system of j)liiiosophy wholly and 
}ieculiarly his own, proceeding in ini])rovc*ment as his age increased. 
A difficult and dangerous line of argument they appear to me to 
have adopted, wlio conclude from the doctrine of a i)npil, what the 
doctrine of the in^lruclor should be, or he not; c.>-p('cially if the 
di^position, lifc,aiid design of both w»‘rc moht dilfi*i'eiii . On the other 
hand, Xenophon in his ( 'omnumtarics, di^sircd not t«) act the part 
('f a Philosopher, but to support tin; character of a simph’ narrator, 
end in describing tbe life and teaching of his master, to defi'nd him 
iiirainst the accusations of his cncmic*s. lie slundd accordingly 
liave made it his highed, care, religiously to pri’serve historical 
accuracy in all his slateinents. If \\v will cast an imputation of 
doubt upon X<;nopbon, we must coidcss lliat all tli(' sourc(.'s ol 
aiic.ient writers arc impure, and the whole truth ot anticpiity on 
slippery gr<»und. 

It <*annot indeed he assorted that Xenophon has given the dia- 
logues of Sokrates in his express words unaltered. Sinci* that docs no:. 
apjM*arlo have been hi» «)v\n inhaition, ami in many places In^ states 
his desire to mention “ what he had treasured u})in nuanory,’' while 
he often relates discussions ridated to him, by ear and (we N\itni*sses, 
lJut it cannot be (jucstioiied that Xenophon, enjo} ing the closest 
intimacy with his ma.sfcr, most <lilig<-ntly observed his wliolc life*, 
and made himself fully actjmiiited with his nuxle of dispnialioii, 
constantly reNiving by memory and meditation his sentiments 
■md arguments. Nor is it at all unlikely that he set down brielly 
the heuils of the discussions he heard from Sokrates. 

The very form and style, of the Sokratic sentiimaits in Xi no})hon 
is eviTywhere so moulded, that every portion jnesents the ajijiear- 
ance of truth, and seein.s fo be drawn from actual life. A'loreover 
the same argument is frequently handled in different and separate 
discourses; and if these were united togtdhcr the subject would be 
completed with much more clearness and accuracy. Hence we 
may fairly conclude that Xenophon <lul not unite or compound hi 
master’s discussions, at his own fancy, but wrote them down a." be 
had heard them delivere»l, if not in the jirecihC words, at least jire- 
servingthe s:;ntimcnts and arguments. 

Finally, it is no slight jiroof of Xenophon’,s authenticity, tliat he 
'*o7tiposed this commentary to defend tlic life and doctrine of his 
preceptor against flic accusations of lii.s adversaries. To this design 
whal could he tnorc abhorrent than (o draw iij» a set of discourses 
from mere fiction, language wliieli .Sokrates had never uttered, and 
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to jniblish facts and scnliinonts at varianco withf liis PIiilosoj)]iy, 
known as it was, to so many persons ? \t*no]»hon Iiiinself too in 
I'xpress terms tells us, that he relates either what he heani with 
iiis own ears, or fr«)ni the lips of t’lose who tliil. 

Unless we are inclined to believe that Xenojdioii was so poorl} 
endowed hy nature, as to he uiiahle to comprehend a Fhih)sophy 
not speculative and remote from daily life, hut a popular system 
fornu>d and improxed amid the Ihroii*; of men ; or so lost in reason, 
as by tlu' eorniption and alteration of his master’s doctrine, not to 
see that lu; would enfeeble the whole ])o\verand force of his dtjfenee; 
or so guilty, as not to hhish to rei'ommend falsehood for trulh, and 
thus overturn all failli and aeeuney of slateineiit ; or linally of so 
weak a iniml, as to prefer the petty repiitalien ari'-itig from a display 
of his own <al<*nt, to tlu" glorious fime of a faithful and vi-racious 
writer: unless \V(‘ are inclined to lay down this, w'c must acknow- 
ledge tlwit \enoj)hou has handed down the true and geiiuhie 
doctrine of S(>krales. 

And X el so far am 1 from su]>posing that tlie entire and com- 
plete JMiilosophy of Sok rates in eontainetl in the x\riliii'.-s of Xeno- 
pluui tliat I eiTtainly believe nnieh to liave been d. livered hy^ 
St)krales t«) his pupils and folhixvers, whieli was unknown to Xeno- 
phon, or uneonncefi’d xxith the espisdal object of this laaik. Many 
subjeets also, xxhich arc here cursorily and brielly loiu'hed upon 
l)y Sokrati's, 1 la'li<'xe to haxe been treateil of nion* fully and 
aci-urately in ofluT »liseour»es. Yet, I also beliexo, l!»at xvhatever 
may haxe la'tn tlic nature of tlmst; discussions, xvliiidi are n«»t con- 
tained in this eonmienlary , tlu-y all closely harmoni/ed with tin* 
doctrine of Sokrates, as it ha^* been here set forth l>y Xenophon. 

V. On Tin: 1 )v,mon or Sokiixtc,'^. 

In all ancient writings eoneeriiing Sokrates, mention is constantly 
made of a D.'cmon xxhich was, as it xxere, his con.st;n\t 

companion through Jib*. Since iu»t «*aly in aneieut times, hut 
even in our own <lay numi*roiis .ind xarioiis opinions, ofttui far- 
Ictciaal and ]i<)rt cut ions, lui\e heeii jiropouiided, xxe ;.ro ealled 
upon 1») declare what conclusion xxc have Csime to re ",:irding it, 
from a diligent comparison of all those passages in i'lato ami 
Xenophon, in xvhieh mention is made of the l)a*mon, and also of a 
hook specially written upon tin* suhje«’l by i’lut reh. 

And first xvc inusl remark that (he word (•ur/zdiuiM', in general, 
signilies the same as ()hoi\ \.p. ‘‘divine,” xxliatsoever proeecils from 
the gods. ’I’hus, in Mem. 1 roec Tr yijitv romvriov oo>- 

• /ii rtiinj ti I'oi t (f I p o ni oi'. dWu Tri'fi'Ttt t t/ij a i)'i;c y ) <.*;i ijr/' 

thcxvonl rni/ii'j'ior, is opposed to all that sjn-ings from the i)].cra(iou 
of the human intellect, lienee rb I’wiun (xvilh the article) 
has ihe same meaning as to Otlor, “ t deity,” *■ the dixiniix ,” as 
in Alem. 1, d, 2, a Trort orr.w ijKorfr^, rrf/n' too 

Paifioi'ioo Ci(t\ty(i/t'n oy. 10: ooroi. . . . t'TTfoopio (bop.'i'ior. 
and iv. 3, 11 : (t\\a /it/i' Koi yt i/zcy'/, i/.nTTfo ti ku'i 

aWoTuti* (ii'OnofTrii'tur, TOO fJtiun /iir^\ii , on /th- t’iufriXtt'n ti’ 
ppir, ofjUTui ct obb’ tibr/y,''A XV^I l ooii'Tu fit) 
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KUTafppovflp tHjv nopnrMVyttXy tK t(up yiypofihnoi' Ti)p ^upafiiv 
anno If KarafiavOavuvrtt TipLiii* ro Caifioiftoif (wlicrc it has 
rtvidoiitly the* s.niit’ meunintr asror* Otiov aljovii). IIimuv also tl»u plural 
form nt L(iii.i6via, lias usually fho same moan'mi; as lu Otoi, as 
aiuouj^st the Gormans, die (Jotlhietm for (Jolier: thus in Mem. 
I, 1, 1, of)r fitv // woXuj Oeovij on vofii^oiVy trtpa dk 

Kati'd c a I fio V i a tifTrlitpiov ; and similarly in nuinerous passages. 

And first let us eoiisider the passages in Xtaiophoii ndating tt) 
this Mi!»ject. — See Mem. 1, I, 2 -5. 

From that passage it elearly ajipears that the J);emon {to 
caifioi'inv) was a eertaiii divine voire or intimation winch Sokrates 
mentally felt, and which either dise.ouraged him from the \>erform- 
ance of any ac^t, or encouraged him in tlie performance of it. 'fhat 
this voice was divim*, Sokrates concluded, becau>e it never dircived 
him, hut always evenlualed true. This certain truth regarding 
future things could proceed from nothing c*xcept adeii v. Nor was 
the perception of this voice limited only to liis ow n ininiediate con- 
cerns, lint aided him in {insisting others by liis counsel. In tine, 
what uuguries, oracles, and other external signs of the divine will, 
were to the rest of men, his Dteinoii was to ISokrulc^s. N\;r is there 
a less important passage in Mem. iv. 3. 12, 13. ^Vhere by many 
arguments having pioved that the gods take diligent concern for the 
human race, Im gives a» the last proof of divine prf)\idcnec thti fact, 
that the gods have granted divination to man, by which futiin* 
e\ents are diseovered. To this Euthydeniiis replies, “'To you, 
Sokrates, the gods .seem to be. more benign tlian to other mortals, 
since, even thougb not interrogated by son, they signify hefore- 
liand, what it is right W)u should do, and what not in which 
words Euthydeinus alludes to the t o ip d nor of Sokrat e^). To this 
Sokrates replies : on Cf yf uXiiOi) k'ai (tv yrdjrr/j, dv jii} 

difdfih'fj^^ Moc tin Tcir ftopi^dr non Onov (jo, oAA’ tiinf)K/J rroi rd 
Eiiya urriotf dpiovn nffifirOai icai Ti/tdr mrr tborr. Jh'rdn ck, 
on Ktti a rroi n'l Otoi oortoij vTtoCnKi'vovmPy (\e. From this 
passige it clear that Sokrates ditl not eon.';i(i('r that the ^aipLuviov 
w.i' given 'specially to himself alone, as a jieeuliar gift, by the Deity, 
hut was cromnu-ii to him with other men Other men indeed did 
ijwf acknowledge tlii.s Faifidvioif, simply because they had not 
fiiith in it, .so as to he satisfied with junriving its etfeets by their 
understanding, hilt wislied to behold it bodily with their eyes, liut 
in order that this divine voice may be* heard by us, we w^orship the 
gods w'ith piety and sanciity. Akin to these pa.ssages are Mem. iv. 
H. 1 : Ft Hb nc, iirt ^diTKOProtj avToo [too ^lOKpdromj {to, 
C(u;ji6viov fiivnp 7rpo<n]p,aivtiif li rt Hot Kcii a [ii) Hot nparreiVy 
vTiti TttiV^LKnfTTtov KUTfyvMtrOt} ()avuTO£y oitrai ttoTon bXky^tnOcti 
TTttd TOO Hufioviov xj/tuHifttpoify bppoiicruno TTpipTop fitp on, 
ike. Where Xenophon endeavours to prove that they witc de- 
ceived who thought, because Sokrates was condemned to death 
and could not escape capital sentence, that tlKTcfore In; had .spoken 
falholy as regarded his daipvviop ; seeing that lie asserted it to sig- 
nify beforehand to him what he should do, and what he should 
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not. And Xenophon ])rov(‘S so by this arf^iiment, Ihilt tlic Catfioiu.iu 
was right in allowing Sokrates to beimt to death, sinro by death, no 
evil, but on the. contrary, the highest good, w^'is provided for him. 
(k>nip. § and 0. ' AWtt vt) roe Atd, ui'Tov (Sc. iJojK'pd- 

Ti]v)j oj ' Fp/toyf jot;, j/Cj/ /jui) ^Tri^ufjoruruc 0()oi^rtfT«i 
TTpde Tore ciKafTTor itiz u\oy iuQ i) vaifT i liiO i] to laifioviov. 
Krti (ttiTo(j C lifjf-ioyhvtr f0i/) firrt'ii' Oavfimrrd Xiyiit;' tov ( i- 
Xwvpdrj/i', Oavfu'tZitt;^ ti rttt 9tt[i (oKtl fSi^Xrior nvm t/nt 

TfXfrrur ritv piov ; where Sokrates expressly says, that the ad- 
\ ice of the Diunion, was that whicli nas jjleasing to the Oivinily. 
Stuitences to the .‘^ame purport are found Apol. -1. 2 — 1.3, where 
Sokrates calls his D enion “ the voice of (Jod,’' 0ti>i< tpojj>i)tf. 

The, ])assages from Flato, arc as follows, Apol. p. 31. (h H. e/itT»_- 
i^fioo TToXXaKir du'ijKOiiTf 7roXX(t\tw X't-yovror, lirt /lot OtiiU' rt 

Kui Crtt/tdi'ioi' yivtTui Ifioi tt rorr' term' tic TraiZor 

d (thrift tv oi'j Tt(j yiyj>uf(tvij^ t}. dntv ytviirai, dti aTrurotTTfi 

ftt roeruf, v' uv fttXXto TTfuirruv, TrftoTotKti tt ouTrorf. Here we 
see that Plato agrt'es with Xem>])hon in ex])laining tlwj ])o\ver aTid 
meaning of this Hicmon : but disagrees in this, that while Xenophon, 
in many passages, ass<‘rtsthat Sokrates was not only plv^entcd by 
the Dsemon from undertaking any act, but also was urged to un- 
dertake otluTs, Plato ('xpressly deelares that the Dsemon had only a 
dissu.asivi* power, never a persuasive. Nor less clearly is the 
latter’.s opinion stated in many places, c, y. Theag. p. l‘JS. J). 
tfTTi y<rp Tt (hift TraotTidfttvov tfioi h' TrenCor (tn^df.ti2'ov 

t aiffdviov’ trrri < t rorro rjuortf^ ]), orav ytvtjrtii, dti fun rrtjfuiivti, 
li nv firWo) TrfKtrrttVf rermr dTroTpoTrtir, rreerpr tt.'-i r't ori'eTi>Tf 
h'd'i tnv rir fioi rtor tpiXtoj- n vaKoiVioTtii irrri yi-yt/Tdi >/ p(ovi), 
ritVTOV TUVTQ (LTroTOtlTH , t./l UVK t{^t TTfXiTTtd V K'u'l TOVTiOV i'ftlV 

udoTvotti: TTtud^ofKd. 3'his extraoriliuarv disere]);mey may he 
removed, if with 'IViiuemaiiu we sujjjjosc that Xenophon dhl not 
accurately <li.stingui.sh between the results t<» whieh the divine voice 
nderri'd, ami tlujsc which Sok.atos liimself inferred from its silence. 
If this voice, vvlienever it was heard hy .Sokrates, was a sign of dis- 
couragement, it follow.s of lu’cessity, that as ohen as the voice was 
silent, it^ silence was a sign of encouragement and e\lu>rl:itiou. In 
the Apohigy also, p 10. A. l>. it is clear that Sokrates look the. 
silence of the Diemon, as a sign ofassent. And in Pluvdr. 212. 11. C. : 

ifi'tii' tftfXXov Tov 7roro/i(»j' ciai^aivftv, ro rxiiioviov Tt 

Kai TO tiaiOdr rrij^iin'.v ftoi ytyvtnOtn tytvtTo’ dti Cf /(t tTrirr^d o 
dt> fiitXXitj TTpcirrtJi', vvliere the wor ls ic<d to euoOor (rufttiov ar*’ 
«dded as explanatory, “Thk Diemon,” i. o. tluit well ktmwn sign. 
Ile.sidcs the aho\c pa.s.sagjvs wo may al.-io compare, Euthyphr. p. .3. II. 
'J’heieh't. p. I.'jI. A. Polit. vi. p. 190. Alkih. i. p. 103. A. 
Thost; passages in 'Pheages. a dialogue unjustly altribtited to Plato, 
differ from those in Xoiiophoii and Plato, hecau.se in them such 
})ower and ellioaey is attributed to the JSokratie nanuou. as that they 
who exjMirieneod the iiitiinaey of Sokrates, alfhough they had eui- 
hraeed none of his di»ctrino, hy his me 'o prese.'.ce and projumjuity, 
advanced in virtue : yet not jdl, hut only those whom the Deity, 
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willed should, (tr/?' rt[i On,'! y). This idea of the S(‘kratic 

du'uiou approaehos nearest to that invented at a later period, aud 
which attributed to Sokrates a sort of tutelary spirit or t^enius. 

In Plutarch (de Sokratis Genio) many statements arc made, 
partly stran«>;e, partly ridiculous, but \et some sentinumts here aud 
there intersjicrscd, are aditiirahle. In chaj). x. Theokritus says, “ that 
the da nioii was given by God to Sokrates as his guide in life, to 
afford him light on obscure points, and kii wiedge in things not com- 
])rehcndcd by human int(*]leet, and to inspire liis counsels })y a cer- 
tain diviiK' spirit {tTriOtio^ov ranj uvtov Tr^uunmatHi)." lint what 
is afterwards related of the power of this da-mon is ritliculous, e, tj. 
** Sokrates wished once, with some of his fritaids. to enter the house 
of Ando(;idcs, but sinhhady stopped in his way. being warned by his 
daemon. Having meditated in silence fora time, he then ]>roceedcd 
to his destination, not by the .‘Straight course, but by another route. 
Many of his friends fcdlowed him, but some, desirous of proving the 
dannon of Sokrates to be faNe, gj) by the straight (’ojirse ; as tbest; 
latter proceeded, a herd of swine, (“overed with filth, ini>ets them ; 
and since tlujy had no way to avoid their \iath, the swine overthrow 
some, and cover others with filth." Allliough this is a ridiculous 
aud jocular anecdote, and the inatici, if true, is rather to be- 
altributed to chance than to tin* (‘ffcct of the diemou,it is iuteiided 
to prove that the duunoii warned JSokrates not only in matters of 
great, but oven in th<»se of litth; im])ortaiiee. W Inch Plato also 
a.sserts in the passage <'ited above, Apol j> Id, cliap. xi. Piutareh 
agrees with Xenophon in attributing to tlic d;einen both a per- 
suasive and dis-iuasive i\m'\.\{Ctti^i6viov thnit to KioXtmv y K't\hrov. 
And tlion, having opposed the opinion of a certain Megarc‘an, who 
tliought the duMuoii of Sokrates tube “asnee/e," be llnis pro- 
cec<ls : — j\t ^oiKodroitv; ad Oftfidi to ^ Yourrnt K'm 

fT^o^ipoTtjra f/utteovro/. 'npin; iiTcaVy totj iir hat iV^^-epdr 

Kfiianor Ktd dpxdi'y the whole life of Sokrates and his 
death, is not that dia'^pdt; tK KXyi^o t/iav ly 7rTaf»fndi'phT(tf^((\Xnp(iftitf, 
oh rex;iu, yvdtptiv dXX' vtto pth^oror kTrirtrarriaQ Kitt 

dpY'/l.’ dy'*ph'ou TTpdr TO KaXdv. Hut, omitting other passages 
which do not t»*nd to explain the matter, \vc procee.il to one of 
*M.. ns\d« Table imporlanee (chap, xx.) 

{^l/iftlar) ^lUk-p(fTtll' ti/ni TTtiyt TuVTOtV tf)dpn’d(j TTOTk p t) 

Toxk'ii’ uTroKpiattory ttd /u;o’ ad^uj tpk(T.jtn’ TroXXuKuj <5’ (tuT(d 
Trapaytidn^iii ravtj ptv dC u\f/;(ot; ti’Tvx^'iv Tivi Xh/ov- 

Tuc dXa'Cdvar i)yui>fii-voj,Toliij iT’ aKoonai Tuotr (lnovdp^ fjtufTKou'ri 
Trpocrtxoi'Ti roe vovv icai ^Linrvv^avop'tiap ptrd nTrovC ijij‘ ii^tr 
t/piv TrapiffTUTOt (TKmrovpi-pou^ iTia Trpiit d/\X//\o»»e, oTroeotTe, ' 
fuj TTort TO ^uJKpdrong dinpdinop ovk ot^hJj dXXd tptovfiij rivoi; 
aivOijtTiry II Xdynv vdiimc thiy ffoiniitTouTot: aToTTf/j riri rpdirtp 
Trpt'uj adrdp utairkp Kai ku^’ wrreoe ook tftTt tpiohii, Xoyiov Sf 
Tiviov dd^ar kui voijtrfiQ XapfidrovTHjy olovTai (fi^tyyo/itt/ojv 
d-Kodtiv' rolfj piv totj dXti^wtj di>ap i) roiaurt] (Tdvftrti; 

yirtraiyCi* iifTVxiuv Kai yaXt'ivrjv Tor (Tiuparotj, dniv Ka^tdduxn. 
MfiAii; fcTr/yjcoov fxow/ri Tt)v Kptirrth'iov’ Kai TTtTTVt- 
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ynh'ni yc 3 ()(» riui* Kni TTiftittyM-fy Toiv 

ti(T(tK(Wfrai Kai TTitfiafT-^n v rt)tf fLitroim/ ttr Lvvavrai role 
CijXdVfiLvotij. "^fiKonTH Tf o voT>ij k'n^riootj mu K<ii ciTriiOt'/ij Tt[i 
(rMfiiiTi /(iK'jxir TMr n uayKuiMv y^aoiv Karafiiyuv/j nurtU', toa<ln)(: 
i)r K'(ti X//7rr('»<; i>iro too renofTTrtnorro^ J'* rii Ct 

7r()()r.Ti7rr(H‘ oo f,'>.3uyyc>i^, (f\\ ‘ Xoyorar rtru’k-titTUt ioifunwr, 
uj'H' ^'jo}ui/r i^ttHrojii^oou ttortii rot t ifXoi'n'ti'oj too t'onin'roc. 

Nor muht we pass o\er in silrnce Cieero’s opinioii regarding the 
same (Ijeinon “ lit iuiliir,” he proceeds: - “ (jui se trader ita ijuieti. 
piaiiparato animo (jiium hoe.is eoi.';ifationioiis, turn rebus ad 
t.rampiillitaleni aeeomiie./'biiis, eerta et vera eernit in soiniiis : 
sic eastus seiisus puriis<pu- \i'j:ilanlis et Jid a^troriini e.t ad avium 
reli(p(orunu|ue si^iiiorum it ad i \l<»rum \ei‘itatem est paratior. 

oe nimirum i>L illiul, ipiod ile SoKrate saeju* dieitiir, esse 
divininn ipiiddam, (jiual c ui ft o r t-or appidlal, eui semper ipse 
paruerit, numpiam impelleiiTi, sai‘pt‘ re\oc.inli.” 

It lemaiiis now, iVom a comp.iri'-on of tliese passages, lirielly to 
stale our own o]dnion regarding this pidnl. 

From all that has lieen eitial abovt‘, it appears most clearly that 
the lUeinon was not cmiMtlered to ha\e any external tbrm er ap- 
pearance ; nor to liave been any thing exleriiully perceptible by 
the. sense', but to havi' been a mere inten'C, emotion ot the mind, 
whie.h Sokrates called ('nifiovtov, I’rom a persuasion that that 
emotion arose within him from the Deity. It is called indeed u 
divine voice, but we must understand by this a voice not heard 
by the bodily ears, but mentally perceixed. This dixiue xoiee, 
xvhieh trom his boyhood, as Fiato states, was the lot of Sokrates, 
and never left him during Ins whole life, was always heard by him, 
as often as ho. was about to do any thing neither rightly or 
honourably : its silence hi' considered to be a sign of aiiprobatiou ; 
and so thisdiemon is thought, by Xenophon to have had both a j)er- 
suasive ami dissuasive ]»inxcr. Not only in mutters pertaining to 
Sokrates alone, but also in those of others, in subjects of great or 
little importance, this voice was beard in xvarning ; it never de- 
ceived, but alxvays s])okc the truth; and hence Sokrates was con- 
vinced of its divinity. Nor did Sokrates consider that divine voice 
to he any peculiar beiielit given by (»od to himself alone, hut to be 
shared also xvith other men ; that its power could be. mentally per- 
ceived by all men who xvorship the god.s with piely and truth, and 
are pure and eha'^te. lienee it is clear that this dtemoii was 
nought else than an emotion of the miiul, by xvhieh Sokrates was 
»^^suaded from his design of performing any thing ; an emotion 
eominon indeed to all other men, but not having the same eliicacy 
in all, but in pro]n)rtioii to the ]mrity and integrity of each, in 
])ro})ortioii to his acuteness and vigour i *’ iutelleel, to his iijiright 
thoughts and chastity of character, so the morevivid and efiieaeious. 
it should not he xvomlered at that this emotion (»f an interior 
powder in the majority of men should be so trifling and powerless 
as not to he perceived at all, while in S ikrales it xvas mo<t vigorous 
and impulsive. For tSokr.itcs was imbued xvith the luo.'t delicate 
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soii.'C of lionoUf. rare purity c»f cluiniHcr, heartlV-lt piety t »v/'\rd< 
(ioil, aaul persuasion of his provitluutial care. Endowetl, 

moreover, with a woiiderfiil acuteiie.vs of iiilcllect, vigour of mind, 
mid eJeaniess ot‘ judgiurnt, he Iiivcsli^fated the vihole nature of the 
Jiumaii mind, and paid the close^t attention to its emotions. Hut 
this eoi/ioj’ioe did not shed its light alike on all suhjeets, hut only 
on those which could not be embraced within the scope of human 
thought. For since reason was given hy God tii the Imiuan race, 
Sokrates eonsidereil it impious to strive after di\ine forewarnings, 
in all things which man could di.scover hy tin* e\ertion of that 
intellect alone. 
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THE 

MEMORABILIA OF SOKRATES. 

FROM THE TEXT OP llAPIIAEL KrilNEK. 


BOOK 1. 


Cll AFTER I. 


JNTnoiU'CTioN, — Sokrntos was rondeninert to death, boeaiiso of 
two (‘harp;es wliirli wort* laid <*i<rain>t hiai ; a . — that he did not 
\v(»r.''hijj the j^ods of his country, hut introduced strange diviiii- 
tifs. /S. — that he oorrimted the youth ($1.) The lirst charp* 
Xenojdiou endeavours to answer by the followint^ arguments : — 

1. Sokraies publicly made offerings to the gods of his country as 
other Athenians did ($ 2.) 

2. He made use of divination. Ho alleged indeed that the ro 
^(fijint’iov foretold the future to him, hut in this lie did not differ 
from other Atlnniian^: who observed sacrifices, auguries, and simi- 
lar rites, not because they thought these rites, &c. knew' of them- 
selves what might be useful to man, hut that the godsw ould indicate 
it, by their instrumentality. He differed, however, from them in 
this, that the many stated they w'ere dissuaded from, or persuaded 
to, any aet by these auguries, or other signs : whih* Sok rates never 
concealed his genuine sentiments, but bohlly stated that the to 
faifiuriov gave direct indications to himself. AVhenee it is 
evident, that this Oaifwviov was no novel ih’ity, introduced by 
Sokrates (as his accusers staWd), but a certuin divine essence, 
innate in the minds of men, which impelletl or reealU d them, in 
their attempts. T). does not belong to this discussion.) 

Moreover regarding matters of action which must be done, no 
matter what the result may be, he assisted his friends by his 
advice, but on obscure points only, and those hiihUii from the 
minds of men, he thought the gods should be consulted. To 
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question tlie ^orls rej.'artlini' thint^s which could be known by 
mere. Imiunn inlclitrl, he con.sidcrctl n u^rcnt crime (1 — 9.) 

3. Allhouirh Solrali s ^yas cwcr cnjiajrcd in pijhlic, yet no one ever 
saw or lu ard IVom iiim, an inquons aet or word. Kcjectini^ all in- 
vestigations on jiliysical matters, to which the philosojdiers of 
that (lay liad wlndly devoted theiiisclvcs, he thought that iriatlers 
of human ('omhict sliould lie disclosed by man ; and tliat those 
(jnestions only should he treated of, tliC kmtvxledge of which 
tended to make men bett(*r, as on virtue — vice — the stati' — human 
govern nnmt, \e. All (dher questions regarding abstruse ]U)iuts 
of pliilosoidiy, which never «“ou!d he brought t(v a satisfactory 
eonelnsion, he thought were um'U-^s and vain 10 — 17-) 

J?iit honesty and jn-obi!} (.f moraK,he not only inenleated on others, 
blit gave an ex.'.m|ile in his life ; tJ:is Xenoinion |)roves by an 
iiislance, naiinly, the refusal ot Sekrates to vote for ibc death of 
the nine generals 1M~ 20.) 

Although it cannot he doubted that Sokrate« reji'cded all IhcMiycr- 
stitious and friv olous riles of his eont(‘mi>oraries. yet to |irevenl 
confusion and disturbance in the yublie, worship, he appears 
deslnnis to retain all those riles and ceremonies of religion, by 
which the idea of divine eveellenee, providence, and supremacy 
was typilied. Accordingly, blest with a jnirer notion of the 
divine character, and real pii'ty towards the gods, he endeavoured 
to reeimeile his ojiiiiioiis, and amalgamate them, with the jnihlic 
ordinaiiecs, and to set f(n*th their result as a strong examph^ to his 
eiti/eiis, by the holiness of his life, and the etfect of his good 
example. All this, he thought vv(juld enlighten and rt'form his 
fellow ci-unti-Muen, so that, even with the retention of their old 
ritual of ohsinn ariees, timy would mentally conceive a superior 
mode of win>hij)]>ing the deity. 

In these books Sokrates has so very lVe(|UcntIy mentioned oraeles 
and jin.jd:e(:\, tliat it eaniiot he qiicbtioned Imt that he believed 
the gods foretold events to man. And this oi)iuioii, originating 
from t}je jnous f-’t lings he entertained, was strengthened by 
hi.s belief, that vvliensucver be wa.s ahoiit didiig any aet, which 
would not be jiroper or right, be felt'a certain emotion of the 
mind wbieli di'snaded him from its aceoinplishrneiit. This 
emotion is indeed eommon to all nu‘n, hut none fell it. in a 
stronger or more jmvverful form than Sok rates. — Regarding the 
statement that JSokrales utterly rejected all jihysii'al questions, 
we will otfer some remarks on liook IV. Chap. VII, 

1. ritr:(irj:NTJ.v have; I wondered, by what argiiincnts 
in the world, the aceuseife^ of Sijhrates eonvineed the 
Athenians, that lie was deserving of death at the hands of 

* The aecn.sf'rs of Sokrates were Malcitiffs, a wretched composer 
of tragedies and .second rate .songs ; Anytus, a leather dresser, and 
Lycov, «i4C of till! jiublic orators. 
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tlio state. For tlio iiulictmoiit against him was nearly of 
this purport ; “ Sok rates violates the law, in not - wor- 
shipping tlie gods whom the city worships, and f)y 
iutrodneing other strange divinities.-* He violates the 
law also hy perverting our youth.” 

2. With regard to the first charge, then, “that he did 
not worship the gods whom t lie city worships,” what proof 
dul they make use of' For he was fn^cpienlly observed 
saeriticing both in liis own eo^t-yard,‘ and fre(p.iently 
also, at the pnhlie altars of tliRity : clearly too did he 
manifest iiis belief in jirophecy ; for it was rumoured 
abroad, liow' Sokrates used to say that tJie divinity' gave 
him special indications: from whi<‘h circimislanees imleed, 
more than any other, they ajipear to me to have deriveil 
the charge against him, of introducing strange divijiitics. 

3. Yet h^^ introduced nothing more strange than 
others, who believing in divinations, eonsidt the «)nn*ns 
from birds,<5 and voices, and signs, and \ictims; for e\en 
these supjiose not that birds, or the men who casually 
meet them, know of themselves wdiat will piove beneficial 
to the consulter of divination, but thai by tni se, as iiistru- 
ments, the gods indicate such things : and such was his 
belief also. 

‘1. Still the majority of persons say, that hy ominous 
birds, or casual meetings, they were diverlisl from their 
purpose, or urged to it; but Sokrates so spoke, as he really 
believed, for he said it was the dUinlly, whleli gave him 
these indications. And frequently he forewarned many 
A;)f his associates to tlo some things, and not to ilo others, 
assorting that the divinity had previously warned himself: 
and those who obeyed his suggestions, found it advau- 
tageous, but those who happened to neglect them, re- 
pented. 

No/ii'sft Otnve;^ which Kruger interprets droft more pnhlicn {rtp 
voptp) receplux colere : while i)yhTui is simply deox rsse cre~ 

ilerc. 

* Sokrates, in joke and irony, used to swear “ hy tin* do*? and 
the plane-tree, ike, ” See I’lat. Ap. Sor. 24. Lue. horje 7rp. $ 12. 

* ()«K*ot, /. e. ill tlu* court yard, uj'Ay : as the Ilomiiiis used to 
sacritiee in the complitvhfit, 

* Sec Vrolegoniena, ^ v. 

^ suni omiua quae cnplunfnr e tocibus homiuum. — KuHx. 
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5. And yet who would not at once acknowledge' that 
he desired neither to he considered a fool or a boaster, 
by his associates ? And iinclonhtedly he vvonid have 
appeared to be both, if he forewarned them of matters 
as if they were foreshown by God, and then was ])rovcd 
to be a liar. It is (dear, tlum, that ho wo\dd not have 
foretold these matters, unless he trusted his words would 
prove true. And in whom could (me trust regarding 
future events, except in a deity ? How then coidd he 
who trusted in gods,- uAbelieve that gods existed ? 

(). Towards his friemds, cer(ainly, he acted conform- 
ably to this belief : for matters which were necessary 
whatever their result, he advised them so to do, as 
they thought these would be best eifeeted : but regarding 
matters, uncertain in their issue'* if accomplished, he 
sent them to consult the oracles whether they should be 
done. 

7. And he assorted, that those who intended to regu- 
late advantageously tludr families, or states, had need 
of profdiecy ; for as regarded architecture, or smith- 
work, or agriculture, or command over men, or (juick 
perception* in such o(!cupatious, or reasoning abdity, 
or skill regarding economy or strategy, all such being 
subj('cts of art, he considered could be fully known by 
the force of human intellect alone. 

S. Yet so as to say that the more important results 
arising from these subjects, the gods jcserved for them- 


* Xono])lioTi departs from the immediate subject of disc ussion, 
ami turns to a new stiitcMuoiit, not referred to in tiu; a«*i nsution. 
'I’he cliargL* was, “that Sok rates introduced now deities," not that 
!u* wholly «lisb(?licM’d in the go<ls. 

* The .sentiment runs thus, “aeertain k^owled^•c of future events 
ran he attrihuU'd to none but (Jod ; if therefore any one fully roii- 
fides in tljC truthful result of omens, he must refer this eonfidence 
in future events to the gods, who alone know and decide future 
events." 

* /. p. he advised his duseiplcs to consult the oracle, on acts, 
which if aceom})lishe<l, no one could pronounce how they would 
eventuate. 

* *\\Ktrii<TriK()Ci one who can well domon.strate the excellencies 
or defects of different works, allhongli lie nijver personally engaged 
in them : one who is engaged in OtioftUi (speculation) not in 
(workinaiisliip). 
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solves : and that not one of these was self-evident to huma- 
nity. For it was hy no means certain to him wlio had 
admirably cropjied Jiis land, who should reaj) its irnits : 
nor was it clear to him who liud well built a housi‘, who 
should inhabit it : nor was it clear to the man of ahilit}* 
in gciioralship, whether it would ho for liis ad\an- 
tago to take the field ; nor to tlie iiidlvidtial versed 
in state aifairs, if it would bo henelieial to iiim to h(‘ 
the state-minister ol‘ liis city. Nor to him who had 
married a beautiful woman to complete l\is happiness, 
was it certain whether he should not bo agonized^ 
tlirough her means : nor was it evident to I lie ])crson 
who liad ae(piired relatives powerfid in the state, whether 
he should not ho hanishiul from the stale by them. 

y. Those who supposed tliat none of siieh results de- 
pended upon heaven, hut all on luunau intellect, In; said, 
were mad ; and mad also were they who eonsnlted 
oracles regarding suhjeets which God had granted men 
to know iiy liuman faculties : as for instance, if one 
were to (piestion, whether it were better to take to drive 
the teain,‘^ a ])erson skilled in driving steeds, or one who 
was not ; or whether it were better to place over his sliip 
a skilful pilot, or one who knew not how to steer : or re- 
garding matters which we can have accurate knowledge of 
by eouutiiig, or meusuriug, or vveighing : those who made 
inquiry of tlie goils upon such questions, ho thoiight, 
acted most UIIrighteou.siy^ And consequcmtly Jie asserted, 
that we slioidd seek huimiii instruction on matters, 
which God had ordained that man when instructed should 
liiiriself perform; hut that regarding subjects veiled to 
maukiud, it was lawful to try by means of prophecy to 
gain information from tin; gods ; for tJic gods always give 
indications to those, towards whom they arc propitious. 

10. Now, in the lifst place, ho constantly lived in 
public : for at early morn, he used to go to the pid)lic 

'AyidfTtrai .... (Trtpi'iatrtti . . passive ucei})ieri(1u. . . Time, 
iii. 2. Kuux, who proceeds “ fucilc fieri posse, ut tpiis ex pulehra 
uxore, vel ex poteatiorihiis afiiiiibus dcUiitieiitiiin caperet.” 1 cite 
this for the benefit of the reviewer of the previous edition of this book. 

“ 'JiTrt vehendtiniy seein;^ that the article is omitted. 

On the contrary, liri ti)v i>avi> below, is=/rt navvm quam tiuia haOet, 
Th(; article frequently having the force of a pronoun possessive. 

B 2 
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walks^ gymnasia ; and at tlie time of full market‘d 
he was to be seen tliere ; and the remaining portion of 
the day he spent where he was likely to meet with the 
greatest niindjer of associates : and he constantly held his 
conversations : and all who pleased^ had the privilege of 
hearing him. 

1 1. Nor did one individual ever know of his commit' 
ting-^ any act or uttering any word characterized by 
impiety or unrighteousness. For he did not so discuss 
concerning the nature of the universe, as the majority of 
philosophers* did: by forming speculations,-^* ns to how 
•that which is called by sophists^* “ the world?’* was at 
its origin constituted: or to what necessary laws" each 
celestial body is obedient. Nay, he considered that they 
trided, who scrutinized such subjects. 

1 2. And of such persons he used to (piestion, whe- 
ther from an idea that they had accurately acquired a 

* lUpiTraroi'Ct porticoes built for the use of the ])uhlic, to talvi 

air and excrcist? ; similarly, amhulatio is ustvl by the Latins to 
ilcnot(^ mahitlavrum. See Cic. Tuse. iv. 4 — 7. , 

- dyopde, the antemondian time was divided int> 

two paits, tlic second of w'hich was usually styled in pi TrMiOortrai 
ayopaif, or as in the text. 

^ yiioicnuruv^ . . . tl^tv : ictli' construed with a ^(cnitive by a sor 
of attraction, from the sc{|nencc of I’ficoiXTtv. 

It is plain from Xenophon l:'nisoU'(Svijip. vi. ti.), that Sokratc, 
ilid not abstain from discussions on pliysical subjects ; but he re- 
jected all vain inquiries as to the orji^iii of the world, the primal 
cause of heavenly objeetts, and other obsc-ure points, which were the 
only subjects of discussion held by j)receding rhiloso]du*rs, except- 
ing Archeluus. He investigated chiclly w liat w'as the divine efficacy, 
the nature of man, and its connexion with that of the Deity, &c. 
See btdow, iv, ^ 7. 

• ‘hpovrtl'oj “ accusativuni uhi ad.^ciscit h«)c verbuni, transi- 
tivuin vim induit siginficatque scrulari, invest igaro, studiose car*are 
uliquid.” — KiiiiN. 

*’ The rarlii'r IMiilosoplu'rs were all called So^ifTrni. Pythagoras . 
first is said modestly to have styled himself 

i. e. what he just before called 4>crTic; V Trda^rwi/, not 
merely the heaven and the stars. Pythagoras is said to have first: 
used the term (Phot. Bib. Cod. Got)). The Latin word mundm 
corresponds exactly to the Greek. 

’ AvityKai—natur<e /c^car, sing, is properly “fatal 

necessity tivdyKat idur. parts of that necessity, i. v. “ laws.*’ 
See Eurip. lice. 831. 
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knowledge of Iiuinan eoinluct,^ they thendbre proccedc'd 
to speculate on heavenly matters ; or whether, by shewing 
contempt for human matters, and speculating on celestial, 
they thought they were acting as became them. 

1 3. lie wondered, too, how it did not strike them 
that it is impossihlc for man accurately to discover such 
things ; since even those who pride themselves most for 
their investigations on these subjects, liy no means agree 
ill opinion with each other, nay rather, are disposed 
towards each other ns madmen. 

11. For of madmen, some fear not what is really ter- 
rible, others are again atlVighted at things by no means 
formidable ; and some consider it not disgraceful to sjieak 
or do any act wliatever before the crowd, wliile otliers 
think they should not come before men at all. Some 
honour neither temple, or altar, or any other thing dedi- 
cated to the gods, while others venerate common stones, 
and stocks, and beasts ; and so, of those speeulators 
concerning the nature of the universe, some snjipose 
there to he hut one world existing,^^ others that, there is 
a countless multitude some, that all things are in a 
state of unceasing agitation,^*^ others, that they are 
m.'ver agitated at all some, that all tilings have an 
origin,'* and consecpient destruction, others, that nothing 
has either origin or dissolution. 

quod fili liOiuino fuctuni .sil ; (iy0nu)7niaj witli- 
out the :irlu:]«‘, (/und tnnuainv. naturm concanial but liiis distiuc- 
tion is not iilwaj s ob^orved. 

'ErXu. Schurider thinks stafiies ol’ wood or stone 1o l;e in- 
tended ; hut the epilhct rd Tuxovruj disproves this. Xenoplioii 
alludes to the prineijde of Fetiseliism. 

“ Thales, I’ytlianoras, Empedokles, Xeiiopliaiujs, Parmenides, 
Mele&ius, llerakleitus, Anaxagoras, muiutained fva tI)V KaffjjLOv 
flvai. Xenophanes, founder of the Eleatic selmol, tv tivai rd 

iravTu KxiXon lin’d. 

* He alludes api)arently to Leukippus, the autlior of the Atomic 
theory (a. c. liOOl, or his puj)il Dcuiokritus, who carried out the 
doctrines of his master; on whom Kpikunis and Lucretius have 
modelled their philosophical system. 

Herakleitus, of Ephesus, surnam' d fTKortiPoij (an. e. .'>00), 
thought all things to be involved in constant vicissitude and change, 
wlii<di he called ri/v tCjv ’jrd.i>riov fjor/v. See Kuc. fiidtv, Trp. 10. 

Tlie opinion of Zeno, of Elia, (a. c. 400). 

Leukippus, who thought all things to arise from the concourse 
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IT), lie coiisitJrrcil also tlnn rniiccni} 11 ^ 2 ; them : whe- 
ther, — ns those who have lenriwd hiintnii iirts, think 
that they are aijle t!() practise lor theii\sel\(‘s, or lor any 
other whoni they may feel iiieTmcal, tha( art wliieli tliey 
liavo learneil — do speculators on celestial thiii^i^s simiiai ly 
irnagiiie, when they have as.eortaiiied the imiiiutabhi lavvs 
to which each thiuji; is subject, tliat they, when they will, 
can form winds, or water, or seasons, or any t)t!ier sucli 
tlun;»; they may recjuirc ; or, whether they do not abso- 
lutely expect tliat power, but are satislied merely to 
know the cause by which each tliini; arises • 

Ifh Such wore ins sentiments regard in speculators ou 
these points ; but oft as he had opportunity* he con- 
versed on subjects rep;ardinjx man, invc.^tigatiir.^ what 
W'as pious, what iini>ious, what beaut ifni, what depraved, 
what just, or imjust, wdiat self-restraint, what madness, 
wdiat maidiness,- what servility, wh.at tin; nature of a 
city, or one engaged in chil life, wiiat the nature of 
government over men, or of him wbo was skilled in 
such goverument : as also regarding sneh otluT ohjeefs, by 
the knowledge of which lie supposed men would bceome 
linnourahle and worthy ; * while tiiey who were ignorant 
of them, should justly he called, servile. 

17- With resjject to those subjeets, however, wdiieh he 
did not oj)enly eA'j>ress Ins opinidiis concerning, it is by 
no means .strange that lii.sjudgc.s should li;.ve viewed him 
unfavouriibly : — hut, i.s it not w'onderfid, that they never 
thought of tho.se his opinions which all men knew? 

IS. For wlien elected Senator,^ he took tin? oatli 

/ of atoms, or (lioir dissolution (r/ bror T^r). TIu? follow- 

ing^ .s<*iiti'M(v niMv bo rribiTi’d lu tlio UmicIs of Zeiio of Elia. 

‘ Siicli is the for(.‘v here of the jKirticlo dr, witli the indie, past 
It'nscs, see Henn. N’bj;. \>. H20. 

’ \ in (jtiff , from til'' ailjeetive dv^ptlotj, virilitan. The other 
rendinLj is uri'put, froiii dtnjn, vir/ns. 

® 'J’he iC'(\o<j vdyatlur, i.s one not only ]»crfe(;t in every virtue 
both of boily :unl mind, bat also in the ele;;aiieies and refinements 
of civili/eil soeiety — the ^lerfeet gent’eman. it huybi'i)ij Kdi ytvvtuoc. 

^ Boe\n'y<r«<j=.v^aff/o/* yhcf/tA’, such is the foree of the aorist. 
TheAtheuiiin Senate consisted of 500 inembers, chosen in fifties 
from eaeh of tl)e 10 tribes. The.se 500 were ilivith'd, according to 
their triln’s into 10 bodies of 50 each, called TrpifTavnai, each Ery- 
taiieia presided over the state for 35 or 30 d.tys, aiu] from them 
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prescribed for the office, in which was a danse tliat he 
would give his vote in strict accordance with the law:*’ 
and being High President in the State on tliat day when 
the populace wislicd to put to dcatli Thrasyllus and 
Erasinides, and their fellow Generals,''’ by a single vote/* 
in violation of the laws : he would not put the ([ucstion 
to the vote, although the populace were enraged against 
him, and many influential persons threatened him. Nay, 
he considered it far more precious to observe the purity 
of his oath than to gratify the people in violation of all 
justice*, or protect liimself against those who menaced 
him. 

I fl. For he considered that the gods had a de(‘p con- 
cern for men, hut not in the manner many supposed : 
for these imagine that the gods know some things, and 
know- not others : hut Sokrates believ(;d that the gods 
knt'W' all things, hotli words, and tleeds, and silent coun- 
sels, — that they were oinnijircseiit, ami gave indications 
to men concerning all human ohjeets. 

20. I wonder then, how in the world, the Atlicnians 
were persuaded that Sokrates had not right views regard- 
ing the deities? — a man, who never spoke, and never 
did a single impious wonl or act towards thciii : nay, on 
the other hand, did so speak and so aet r(‘garding them, 
as that any other who thus s[iokc and acted, would not 
only really he, hut should also be considered, the most 
pious of mankind. 


wer'' by lot eb’cted, 10 irpmcnoij for each 7 days, whose office was 
to [in-.-idc ill the senute. 'i'he eliici’ of these 10, had the key of th(‘ 
treasury, and was called tTrorrun/f, his office lasted hut a day. 

•* III the year 40G ii.c., tho Atlieniuns eoiU|Ucred the Laeedju- 
moniaris at tlie. islands Arginuste. After the eoiiibut was ileeule.d u 
violent storm arose, by whieh the Athenian generals were prevented 
^frorn collecting and burying tho slain : for this, all, excepting Conon, 
were accused and (;ondemned to die. 

® 'J'his was in direct violation of tho law which ordoroil kqIvhv 
Tiytr tKaaroi^, to judge each accused person scjiaratidy.— lie men- 
tions these two particularly, for Erasinid.es v«)ted that the Alhetiians 
should sail with idl spoi^d to where the enemy were, off Mitylcne. 
Thrasyllus, U-ft some ships to collect the dead, but despfitched 
others against the ericmy. This was the first timti Sokrates held 
any political otlice. 

’ TTfoi Tci't; ^to/'f^rccte sentirc ratione habita deo- 

rum. — K uhx. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Introduction'. — T he second charge, that 8i>?ir:iios corruj>ff\l r.lie 
young, Xeriopliori opposes by flic rollou'ing argu:m‘iit> : — 

1. vSokraf-es dissiuided tlio young from impiety, erml.e:n[>t. of law, 
iiiteinperauee and etieminaey, by iusjjiring lliem witli a love of 
virtue, and with the hope; that they would, il* they pursued her, be 
excellent an<l W(»rtliy meji. — Ills instruction had the more weight, 
for his life w.as a living exemplar of his (h)(;triues {§ ,‘l — S.) 

2. If is whole teaeliing tended to the rejection of force, or violence, 

and to shew file superior effect of persuasion — 11.) Nor are 
llw (‘.Y.imjiJes of KritUs and Xlkiftinfics to be urged ag.'i/nst him, 
since they attended him merely fo aerjiiire political knoivh'dgi*: 
— nor were tiny tyrannical, until long after they had depart'd 
from Sokraf.e.', 12 — IM.) And virtue, uni I'ss in constant ]»rac- 

tiiV, is gradually weak enedr and at length overcome 10 -2.‘L) 
I’hey were cornipted rather by^ the bad example of oth(‘r men, 

21 — 28) not by Xokrales, Vho oinitttMl no pains to recall 
them from depravity, and eventually reudcretl Lhem his enemies 
(^28~-18.) 

3. The assertion that. Sokrates endeavoured to teach contempt of 
pavenl.s, friends, tSco. by ipmting verses of eiTt.iin poets, in a 
perverted meaning, dcpeinls wholly on idle and frivolous asser- 
tions (§ 111— rm.)‘ 

•1. Finally that i.s absurd, which the aceu.ser.s assert of Sokrafes, that 
ho infcrjnrti'd \orses of eelehrated jioets, in a had ineaning, and 
thus by their aiithorily taught youths ill-will to the (’ommoris, 
and a love of tyranny (j hti -dO.) On the contrary, his whole 
life had but this one object, to heiudit all men gratuitously ( § Cil .) 
And s(‘emg that such was his eb.ivaeter, he di'siu'vi'd, so far from 
meeting witli punishment, the highest honoui's from the stale 
($(12—01.) 

1. It seeni.s str.Tiip:o fo me, also, how curtaisi parties 
were [lersuaded that Sokrates perverted the young; since 
while he hatl the greatest self- restraint ol' all men, as 
regards sensujility and appetite, lu; was also the most 
endnrant of frost, and heat, and toil of every kind. 
Moreover, he was so trained to reipiire but little, that 
tJjongli he po.ssc.sseil only very tritliiig* means, he readily 
liad a suiTieienc}’. 

*2. llow then, when such was his own character, 
would he be likely to render others impious, ‘or illegal, or 
gluttonous, or intemperate in love altairs, or effeminate 

* Soknites says, (Oceon. 11,3.) that if he met with a liberal 
purcha.^er, ho might possibly get for his liou&o, and ail he had, live 
;uinx*, about .£'21, 
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with respect to toil ? Nay, rather, hy inspiring a desire 
of virtue, and affording hopes, that if the young would 
cultivate tlieir own minds, they would ^velitually become 
excellent and worthy, lie diverted them from such vices. 

3. And yet he never ]n*etended to be an instructor in 
this course ; hut through his own character being clearly 
such, he caused all those who freejnented his society,' to 
entertain a hope, that hy a constant endeavour to imi- 
tate him, they would eventually become of similar 
cliaraeter. 

•1. AVith respect to the body, lie neitlier was nr^^lcctful 
Jiimself, nor did he eoiiii.*iend <lio.xe uho were. lie 
disajijiroved of violent labour when one was gorgi'd" witli 
an over-hearty meal, hut approved of duly dige^ting hy 
oecu])ation, the t‘oo<l whieh the- apiictite** received ])lea- 
siireahlv : for such a habit he asserted was admirably 
adapted for health, and did not embarrass tlie cultivation 
of the intellect. 

i>. Most eertiihily, however, he was hy no means effe- 
minate or ostentations'^ in his upper robes, or sandals, or 
any other habit of life ; nor, on the contrary, did he ren- 
der bis associate s avarleic.ns: for, firstly, he caused them 
to forego all other worldly desires, ami, secondly, lie ex- 
acted^’ no ! eward from those who desinal his instnictiou. 

“ ^rrCiuTntl^(ii’Tafj, S'oUvati's uo\f,r calls tlioj-c who attcnchnl his 
ii'.shuctioiis fiuOt/Ttfi, hoi the terms frviuU'rttj, yyionifjoiir, 

i.\c. Jti this S<ikr.'U.es ojiposed l.is maimer to iho ISo- 
will) ;j>Minic(l /o //‘ac/t fvJhj all .'■cicncc.s tu f/tvir pupils. 
II<* liU’icly i-tmlicil the .vmn; Mtlijccts a.s his l‘clJo\v-JcaMsei>. See 
tirolp, A’nJ. viii. p. 555. 

^ He .alludes to tlic Allilclf s, who.-c voracity was jjrovrrhi.nl. 
Comp. Cie. I’usc. ii. 17, 10. “ Subdue unuiu diem Athletse : 

Jovcni Olymjiium, einu ipsurn, cui se excreebit, implr)rabit: terre 
non ])ossi‘ clamabit.’' 

^ 'Pi'XVj denotes not only the life,” ortnind, but its ineliua- 
tk)ns and powers, like Lilt, auhuvs ; lienee it.s powcTS of susten- 
tation, appetite \ as lu re, and Cyrop. viii. 7, ‘1. 

^ 111 opposition to the Sophists, who assumed magnificent and 
costly apiiarcl. 

® Tlie jiassage is remarkably concise, jis .*^'okrates desired to re- 
strain his pu[)ils from all desires^ he checked the passion uf cupi- 
dity, by shewing himself to be above the ruling passion for money. 
Here too he idludes to the contrary j)raetie<* of the F'(»]»lii.'rtH. Dio- 
genes however asserl.s that Sokrates made a regular trade of- 
teaching. See Grote, Vol. viii. p. 519- 
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G. Am\ l)y rofmining from this, he consitlerecl he 
secured his own liberty. Those who took rnoiiey for their 
lectures, he styled enslavers of themselves ; seeing that 
thus, of necessity, they were forced to conversx^ with 
those from whom they might have actfuired reward. 

7. lie wondered, too, how any panegyrist of virtue 
could bargain for morjey ; and not think he woidd liave 
the greatest blessing, by securing for himself a faithful 
friend, and rather should fear that he who thus became 
uiost ( xet'llcnt and worthy would not entertain the live- 
liest gratitude to his greatest benefactor. 

8. Sukrates, however, never professed so much to any 
one, hut did believe that those of his diseijiles, who re- 
ceived his ojiinions, for all future time would bo faithful 
friends to biinself and to each other, llowr, ]:)i'ay, could 
sucli a character jxTvert the young? unless, forsooth, 
the j)ursuit of virtue he corruption. 

9. Hut, by Jove, (pioth the accuser, ho Cfuised his 
pnjnls to despise our established laws, by stating how 
ridiculous it was to elect magistrates' for a eity. llw the 
hap-hazard of a Ipflhy tlic bean ami that no individual 
desired to einploy constantly' a lot-elect(‘d pilot, or 
arehiteetV or one in any other ])rofessioji, in w hich if error 
be committed, it causes by far less injury (ban errors 
reganling a city’s administration. Such statements as 
these, the aeeuser says, excited the young to desj)ise the 
established form of government, and rendered them 
violent. 

Kb AVt I, for my part, think that the cultivators of 
intellectual power, and who believe they will ho able, 
eventually, to instruct^ their fellow-citizens in vital 
interests, by no means become violent ; aware as they 

* KnOi<Tra<T()ai riva^nWjuem sibi cotlocaro vcl croare : KaOtffra- 
vai Tii'a=afi(/ueni alii vollocare rel crearc : K. — .Sauppe erro- 
neously sujjposcd KaOiaTaaOai to be iiswl passively here. 

* The Athenian magistrates were elected by lot : the lots were 
■white and black beans ; whence they arc called vi utto Kvufiov 
up\ovvrtSi and KVitfiti'roi. 

KfXptjtrOai, tlie perl’f-ct has the idea of continuance. See Butt, 
ii. 256. Cyroj). viii. 2, 23. 

^ The future, here indicates a matter that will surely result on 
certain conditions. “Ego vero credo cos, qui aniini cultuioperam 
daut, stHpui putant, si lpinpi>ra vcl res ita ferantt idoneos futures 
esse civium priecep tores,” &c. 
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are, that to violence is always attached hostility and dan- 
ger, while hy means of persuasion, the same results are 
gained, unattended hy danger, and v^itli the advantage 
of friendship. For men, when forced hy compulsion, 
hate as if they had hecn robhed, while those who are 
persuaded, love as if grateful for services received.^ 
It is not the part, assuredly, of those who cultivate 
the mental powers to act hy compulsion, but of those 
who possess brute force without intellect. 

1 1 . Moreover, undoubtedly the man who dares to 
commit open force has need of allies not a few ; he who 
uses persuasion requires none ; for even if deserted by 
others, he would still hope to he able to persuade. 
Further, it is by no means likely that men of such cha- 
racter would commit bloodshed : for who would reason- 
ably prefer ratlier to slay a man, than to experience him 
as a loving subject voluntarily ? 

12. But the accuser asserted that Kritias^> and Alki- 
biades, from their connection with Sokrates, committed 
the greatest evils upon the state. For of all in the 
oligarchy, Kritias was the most avaricious and most 
violent'; and on the other hand, Alkihiades was the most 
intemperate and insolent, and violent of those in the 
democracy. 

I.'h And for my part, I will not make any defence for 
them, if they committed any evil to the stjite : but I 
will narrate simiily respecting their intimacy with So- 
krates, liow it was. 

Id. For these two personages were hy nature the most 
ambitious of all the Atheuians, botli being desirous that 
all things should he managed by themselves, and that 
they should he the most celebrated of all. They were 
aware that Sokrates lived, most independently, upon the 
most trilling means ; that he was most continent in all 
* 

* Kf;(a()t(rp£roi — beneficiis affecd, Kuhn, thus (he opposition is 
plain between KtxtipKT^ifvoi and d^aiptOkvrtQ = spoliati, Schutz 
interprets the word by gratijicati. 

** Son of Kallu'schrus, .ind one of the thirty tyrants imposed on 
the Athenians after the end of the Peloponnesian war (403 b. c.) 
He condueted liis office w4th the greatest cruelty, and was at length 
put to death by Thrasybulus. 
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|)i(.*asures; and that by bis reasonings he dealt with all 
who lield converse with him, exactly as lie pleased. 

15. Since they saw all this, and were such characters 
j!t- I have stated, whether would any one asser^, that 
solely tlirough a desire of such a life as Sokrates led, 
and such temperance as he practised, they were eager 
for his intimacy? and not rather from a consideration, 
tliat if they associated for a time with him they might 
hecomc mOvSt jjowerful both in eloquence and politics ? 

I (i. Alost certainly, I think, that if the Deity granted 
tiicm one of two alternatives, — cither to pass their entire 
lite, exactly as they saw Sokrates passing his, or to die, — 
tliev would nnuih })refer to die. And they proved this 
by the acts they perpetrated; for the moment they 
tsjiisidcred themselves superior to all their compeers, 
straightway they bounded away from Sokrates, and took 
j);ut in slate atfairs, the very object for which they 
M)ught for Sokrates. 

17. rerhaj)s some one may reply to this, that So- 
U rates ought not to have taught his followers the science 
of jniblic life, until he first had inculcated self-restraint. 
To this I make no reply at present however, I do see 
that all teachers both make themselves an example to 
their pupils, in order to shew they practise what they 
teach, and also train them up to similar conduct by 
arguments. 

1 S. I know, accordingly, that Sokrates proved to his 
]mpils that he was an excellent and honourable man ; 
and that he discoursed most admirably regarding virtue 
and the rest of liuman conduct. And I know that these 
jcstraiiicd themselves as long as they associated with 
Nokiates, not tiirongii fear Jest they should be punished 
Or beaten by Sokrates, Init from a persuasion at that 
time that such was their best line of action. 

19. Perchance many of those who style thcmsclvoj 
philosophers may allege, tliat a just man never could 
iiecome unjust, nor a modest man insolent : and that re- 
g.irding any other object, of wdiieh there is a method of 
teaching, he who once became acquainted wdth it could 

1 This accusation Xciiopliou now does not answer. It is fulJy 
met in Book iv. 3, 1. 
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not ever become ignorant. But I do not so consider 
regarding tliese points : for I see, that as those who <lo 
not constantly exercise their bodily pAwers,® are not able 
to exefcutc tlie works proper to the body, so that those* 
who do not constantly cultivate the mind are notabhi to 
accomplish the works proper to the mind ; for they havc- 
no ability to effect what they ought, or to refrain from 
what they should. 

L*0. And therefore fathers restrain their sons, even 
though these be moral of themselves, from the company 
of evil men : as if intimacy with the virtuous w'ere a sort 
of practice of virtue, but association with the guilty its 
deterioration. The poet gives his testimony in iny favour, 
saying,* 

By ^v(^^thy )nen you will be taught worthy acts, but if wtli 
Ihfi evil you associate, you will destroy even the intellect you hf;- 

And he who says, 

“Tlie worthy man is sometimes erring, sometimes etceil(>nt. 

21. And to these I join niy testimony; for I S(‘e, as 
they who do not keep up their practice, forget the me- 
trical compositions of Epic song ; so also an oblivion 
of i»receiits of instruction gradually steals over those who 
neglect them. And when once an individual forgets the 
words of admonition, he forgets also the emotions, under 
wliose influence the mind desires wisdom ; and ivhen 
he lias once forgotten these, it is by no means wonderj’ul 
that he should forget wisdom herself. 

22. I see also those who are led on to a love of drink- 
ing, and those involved in affairs of gallantry,** less com- 
petent eitlicr to attend to their necessary duties, or te* 

2 The opinion of Sokrates, that virtue could bo acquired by in- 
struction and improved by practice, see more fully slated beAo>v, iii. 

1, andiv.l. Whether virtue was to bo obtained by learning, 
and was not a natural quality, was frequently discussed by tlie an- 
cient philosophers. See Hecuba, 400. 

3 The following distich is borrowed from Theognis, v. 35, 30. 
Sokrates appears to have been fond of ([noting it. SoeXen. Symp. 
ii. 4 ; Plat. Mew. 05, D. Whence the other verse is taken i.s not 
known. 

4 '^E()(eraf, the different species and degrees of love. See above, 
§ i. 11, on aif(tyKai. 
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refrain from what they should not do ; for many who 
were able to refrain from money before they first felt a 
passion for it, wlfen once smitten witli its desire, no 
longer can do so ; .and if they have spent tJieir money, 
they no longer abstain from such means of gain, as they 
formerly despised, from a belief that they were dis- 
graceful. 

2.‘h How then is it not possible, that a man of tempe- 
rance heretofore may become intemperate : or that he 
who was inclined to act w’ith justice, could become 
unjust? My own of)inion is, that all that is lionourable 
and excellent is acquired by practice, and not least so, 
self-restraint. For voluptuous passions,^ growing in the 
same body with the soul itself, j^ersuade it not to exercise 
self-government, but as quickly as possible to gratify 
themselves and the bodily frame. 

24. Kritias, in fine, and Alkibiadcs, while they re- 
mained with Sokrates, were enabled, assisted by his 
alliance, to master disliouourable passion ; but when they 
left him, Kritias lied into Thessaly, and there associated, 
with men living iu lawlessness'^ rjithcr than justice ; but 
Alkibiadcs, on the otlicr hand, courted by many females 
of high rank, for his great personal beauty ; and Hat-’ 
tered by many, whose flattery iiad weight with him, 
for his power both in the city and among the allies, ^ — 
honoured, too, by the populace, and without a com- 
peer the foremost man of all, became neglectful of self- 
cultivation : as often the foremost Athletes in gymnastic 
contests neglect the practice of their art. 

25. When such occurrences happened to both, elated 
by their lineage, proud for their wealth, puffed up by 

1 'At thus voluptatea is used by tlic Ijatins to express 

the desires of pleasure. — Fur the jdurul, see preened, note, and 

1 , 1 , 11 . 

2 The whole nation of the Thes.salians were proverbial for 
their licentiousness of life, peifldy, and Ireacherv. See Plat. Crit, 
53, D. 

3 Tovq Svvaroix KoXaictveip, this does not mean “ men able 

to flatter,” “ skilled in flattery,” KoXaKtvtiv i but men 

likely to influence Alkibiadcs by their flattery, as being ricli, power- 
ful, eminent for rank or splendour of life, whose praises would 
have weight. 
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their power, enervated* by numerous courtiers, and cor- 
rupted by all these ine.*uis ; when too they had for a loi\p; 
period deserted Sokrates, what woiidfir if they became 
too insolent ? 

20. Tiien, pray, if they committed any outrage, does 
the accuser lay this to tlie charge of Sokrates ? and does 
not the same Sokrates appear to his accuser’s eyes to 
deserve any j)raise, because when they were young, 
— a period at which they were naturally rebellious and 
ungovernable, — he rendered tliein discreet ? 

27. Assuredly all other matters are judged of in this 
way ; fur what professor of the flute, or harp : or what 
tt*acher of any class, who instructed his pupils fully : il 
they attachc(l themselves to others, and became worse, 
is to be blamed lor this result ? What father, pray, if 
his son should be chaste, while dwelling with one ; hut 
afterwards on abiding with another, should become dis- 
solute, would blame tlie former ? AVould he not rather 
praise more highly his former master in proportion to 
his inferiority under another ? Nay, even fathers al)id- 
ing with their sons, arc not blamed, if these sons coTvnnir 
outrage, provided they themselves are sober-minded. 

28. And so it were fair to judge of Sokrates : if lu^ 
eomiiiitted any evil act, naturally be would have appeared 
to be wicked ; but if throughout his whole life he er»ri.- 
tinned prudent, with what justice can he be charged with 
baseness no way connected with himself? 

21). Still, even though he performed no evil act liirn- 
self, if when he saw others acting wickedly he y)rais(*l<^ 
them, justly would lie have been censured. On this 
point, then, having perceived that Kritias was enamoured 
of Aristodemus, and endeavoured to obtain* his favours, — 

•* AiaOpvTTTOfihwfj “ aptum vocabulum ile eo, qui incantations 
•^uasi cmollilur. frangitur et corrumpitur.*' Cyroj). vii. 2, 23. 

•'> ]Most coiriniRtitators consider the active mipMifTa to he nsef; 
here for the middle. Kiihner considers sueh an usage quite nnw- 
ani])ledm Xenoplion ; lie accordingly removes the punctuation atVi r 
FivBvciipLov, and supplies avrbv to Trttpwi^ro, thus explaining the 
whole passage, “Quuni Sokrates aniraadverteret Kritian Kiithydemi 
amore captum cs?c, eumque (t.e, ejus pudicitiam) teutare, ut eo 
potiretur, TTfipav Tvva, ut Lat. ieiJare, signilicat ad amorrm 
pelliceref pudicitiam tenfare.'* 

C 2 
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like those who use their bodies for love affairs alone, — 
he (‘iidcavoured to dissuade him by saying it was illi- 
beral, juid inconsistent with honour or excellence, to 
beseech the object of one’s passions, in whose eyes he 
desired to appear exceedingly worthy, by supplication 
like a beggar,^ and by ]>raying him to grant his favours, 
and that for no good purjmsc. 

30. When Krilias hearkened not to this advice, nor 
ceased from his pursuit ; Sokrates is reported, before 
Euthydeirms and many witnesses, to have said, “That 
Kritias seemed to liim to have souiething of the ])ig 
about him, since he was eager to rub close to Eiithydc- 
mus, Jis swine do against stones.” 

31. From all this Kritias hated Sokrates so violently, 
that whcji, being one of the thirty* tyrants, in con- 
junction with (3iarikles he became Noinothete, then he 
remembered him for evil : and proposed among his laws 
“ that none should teach the art of disputation'* openly 
insulting him : and since he had not a pretext to seize 
him, he turned against him the tauid uttered by the 
many against all pliilosophers, and ealiinmiatod him to 
the poj)ulace. For I never at any time lieard this art 
professed by Sokrates, nor do I remember to have heard 
any other asserting that he did. 

32. Hut it soon appeared evident,'* (that Sokrates was 
the person aimed at) for when tlio Thirty had slain 
many of the citizens, and those not of the common 

1 1 () 0 (ratrfT a word pconliarly applieil to mendicants. — M voc 
W^aOov : fiijcti/ uyaOoi^ is ** sin,” the “ not goo<l” of 

which this degrading love is a part. 

‘-i Charikles alone is named beside Kritias the chic^f of the 
tyrants, seeing that a few years later ho conspired with Kritias 
against the rest, and obtained unbounded authority and power. 

3 Aoywr Tkxvi]v. this does not mean “ rhetoric,” hut the art of 
disputing on all cpicstions, public or private, which liave reference 
to j)hilosoi)hy or general literature. The common charge against 
all the moral j)hiloso})hers was, that they endeavoured “ to make 
the worse appear the better reason,” ritv I'lTTto \6yov Kp£trro> 
TToieiif. This charge was brought against Sokrates by Aristophanes. 
Sec the Clouds pansim. 

4 thus Lange reads, supplying Kritias, “ Critias ipse 
patefeeit, quuin Sokrates emn cum buhuleo comiiarassct.” Kuhner 
prefers to take the word for dfiXov iytrero : “It appeared clear.” 
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stamp, ^ and swerved to acts of injustice ’on numerous 
persons, Sokrates casually observed, tliat lie wondered 
whctlier, if any lierd.sman wdio liad -got the care of a 
numbiT of cattle, should render the cattle fewer in 
number and inferior in degree, be would not be considered 
by all a bad berdsman ; and that it was more wonderful 
if any ])erson became president of bis city, should not 
blush with shame, or believe himself to be an evil pre- 
sident of his city, even though he rendered the citizens 
fewer and inferior. 

XU This being related to them, Kritias and Kallias 
surninoiied Sokrates, and not only pointed out the law to 
him, but further forbade him for the future to hold any 
converse with the young. And Sokrates inquired wliotber 
lie would be allowed to ask a question regarding any 
point of their enactment which should not be clear to 
him : and they assented. 

31, Tin'll, said he, 1 am ready to obey your laws ; but 
lest unwittingly, from ignorance, 1 should transgress in 
any matter, 1 wish to learn this clearly from you. 
WJicther, considering this art of reasoning to consist 
ill language rightly delivered, or in language not correctly 
expressed, you order us to refrain from it ? For if it 
consist in language pnqierly expressed, it is clear we 
must refrain iVorii correct speaking ; hut if in words in- 
correctly ex])ressed, it is clear Ave must try to speak cor- 
rectly. 

3,*). Charikles, violently incensed against him, ex- 
claimed ; Since, Sokrates, you arc ignorant, we will gijc 
you an order somewhat more easy to he understood— -uW 
not speak with the young at all. Tlien Sokrates rejoined, 
— that this may not he ambiguous, so that I should do 
aught in violation of your order, dcfuic for me the par- 
ticular years up to which we ought to consider men to 
Hbe youths ; and Charikles replied, — As long as they are 
not allowed to fill tlic office of Senator,^ as not yet 
being of prudent mind ; do uot therefore hold discus- 
sions with men younger than thirty years. 

5 Coinparn Sallust, Catil. 31. 

® Citizens could not be elected to the office of senator, until 
they were at least thirty years old. 
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.3G. If I ain inclined to buy any thing, which a person 
less lliJin tliirty years old would sell, .shall I not ask him 
at w'hat price he sells it? — You may ask such <iuestioiis 
as that, said Charikles* -Hut, Sokrates, allliough you are 
fully aware how most tilings Jire const ituti^d, yet you are 
ill the liahit of intorrogatiiig regarding them ; do not, 
therefore, again interrogate on such matters. — If any 
one, then, rJionld by interrogation im|uire of me where 
Charikles lives, or wlicre Kritias may be, shall 1 not give 
him an answer '! — Yes, (piestioiis of that sort you may 
rcjily to, said Cliariklcs. 

37 . Ihit Kritias said, it will he necessary for you, 
Sokrates, to rclVaiu from those leather-dressers, ^ and 
smiths, and artists in hrass, for I think that they are fpiite 
worn threadbare — talked deaf by your locpnuaty.^ — Ac- 
cordingly, said Sokrates, 1 must abstain from all rea- 
sonings which follow from tliosc illustrations, namely, 
on justice, ])ietv, and other points of right. — Yes, hy Jove, 
replied Charikles, and also from ^‘herdsmen;” if yon 
do not, beware lest you also imiv make the heifers fewer. 

.38. Thereupon it was plain, that his similes regard- 
ing oxen had been repeated to them, .and lienee their 
wrath against Sokrates. The nature of the intercourse 
of Kritias with Sokrates, and Jiow they were alTccted 
towards e.'ieh other, lias now been stated. 

.3y. I would assert, that 110 one ever derived any iii- 
struetioii from a master who was not agreeable to him. 
Kritias and Alkibiadcs .associated Avith Sokrates, as long 
as their intimacy lasted, though he by no means ]deascd 
them. Nay, straightw'ay from the first, their object 
was to have the commaiiil of the state, and even while 
attached to Sokrates, tlicy desired to hold discussion 
with nuiie but those most versed in state affairs. 

1 ^Kvrtwr, a brii’lly t-xpressed sentence. In liis disputaliorhs, 
Sokrates was wont to derive illustrations for his stat('inerits, from 
common lilc, from fullers, leather-dressers, coblcrs, grooms, j)olters, 
&c. The .Sophists pursued a directly contrary melliod, seeking 
the mostrelincd imagery for tlieir illustration. 

‘-i Karartr^utliOai ^i(iVi)ti\ovf(tvovg. IVopirly the excnipln^ illus- 
trations, anj .“^aid to be contrita, triia : here jocularly the term is 
applied to the men who afforded them, and from whom Sokrates 
was wont to borrow them. 
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40. For it is said, tlijit Alkibiadcs, before he was 
twenty years of ago, discussed after tlic following manner 
with Pcriklcs, his guardian, and then chief minister of 
the state. 

41. Tell me, said ho, Periklcs, can you inform mo, 
what is a law ? — lly all means, assuredly, replied Peri- 
kles. — By the gods immortal, said Alkibiadcs, inform 
me ; for, since 1 hear certain individuals praised, for 
their ohscrvance of the law, I do not think that he can 
justly obtain this praise wlio knows not what law is. 

42. You desire no very difficult matter, Alkibiadcs, 
said Periklcs, by your wish to know what a law is : for 
all these are laws, wliich the Commons having assem- 
bled and having af)provcd of, cause to ho enrolled, de- 
claring, what one should do, and what one should not. — 
And whether do they enact that we should do good, or do 
evil ? — Good, by Jove, my child, but evil by no means. 

43. But if not the Comnious, but a few, (as happens 
where an oligarchy is established) assembling were to 
enact what men should do ; wliat are these enactments ? 
— All orders, replied he, which the sovereign power of 
the slfite, after having deliberated what tlieir subjects 
sliould do, may enroll, is called a law. — And if a tyrant, 
ruling over the city, should prescribe to his citizens 
what conduct they should pursue, is this also a law ? — 
Yes, whatever a tyrant, in actual authority prescribes, 
this also is a law. 

44. But violence, asked he, and lawlessness, what are 
they, Pcriklcs ? is it not when the stronger compels the 
weaker, not b)- persuasion, hut by open force, to do what 
pleases him? — So I imagine, said Periklcs. — 'NVell, 
whatsoever a tyrant prescribes, without persuading the 
citizens, and com})els them to perform, is not this sub- 
version of law ? — So I think, said Periklcs, for I retract 
my assertion, that whatever a tyrant prescribes, without 
the consent of his subjects, is a law'. » 

45. And whatsoever a few prescribe, not by consent 

3 V change,*' *‘.corrc<’t my opinion," literally, 

*• alter my niov^js,” a ructaplior derived frOia the ganieof draughts, 
in reference to. the immediate correction of a false move — the 
opposite of this phrase is Otivai Trtrroi'v 
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of tlie niany, but by the strong band, uhctlicr shall we 
call it violence, or not ? — I think, said Pcrikles, that all 
points which one/ without his consent, compels another 
to do, whctlier by regular order, or not, is violence 
rather than law. — Accordingly then, what the whole 
body of the Commons lording it over the wc'althy classes 
prescribes, without their consent, would be more pro- 
perly styled violence than law I 

-16. Assuredly, said Pcrikles, wlien 1 was of your age, 
Alkibiades, I was skilled in such investigations : for we 
discussed and philosophized on such subjects as you now 
ap])ear to be engaged on. — Hut Alki])iades said, would 
that I had then associated with you, Perikh'S, when you 
surpassed* even yourself in these matters. 

47. And so -when Kritias and Alkibiades, supposed 
themselves superior to the tboji existing statesmen, 
they no longer came to Sokrates, (for even in other 
respects he was not agreeable to them, and if they did 
a])proach him, they were chagrined at I)eiiig confuted for 
their errors), but they devoted themselves to stale mea^ 
surcs, the precise object for which they had at first 
aj)j)roached Sokrates. 

48. lh]f Krito also was a pupil of Sokrates : and CJiae- 
rephou, and Chmrekrfites, and llcrmokratcs,- Simmias, 
Kebes, Phaidon, and otliers : all of whom associated with 
him, not that they might become leaders of the popu- 
lace, or legal pleaders, but in order to become good and 
worthy men, and able excellently to conduct themselves 
towards their household dependants,^ comieetions, friends, 
•city, and fellow-eitizcns : — and no one of them, whether 
in youth or more advanced age, ever committed finy evil, 
or w^as even accused of doing so. 

4!i. Hut Sokrates, says the accuser, taught children 

1 For i^fivoraroi^ Fritzch proposes to read “when 

you wore more ])o\verfiil in tlicse studies than now.” 

A celebrated l(!ader of the Syracusaos in the Pt‘loj)onnesiaii 
\rar. Although mentioned by Plato in the Kritias and iSimias, he 
<loes not aj)i)t'ar to Ijave been intimate witli .Sokrates; hence Creut- 
zer conjectures \vc should read for Ilcrmokratcs, llennoyeneSy a 
friend and pupil of Sokrates. 

3 OiKbXoL—jrropinquif oUkTai—servi, that is wdien the terms are 
opposed, as here. 
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to work, was good — to be idle, evil ; yet lie also stfited, 
that those alone really work, who do something good, 
and arc beneficial workmen : wliile tJiose who gamble, 
or do alight else wicked and reprehensible, he called 
idle ; and in accordance with these sentiments the saying 
of the jioet is correct : 

“ Work is no disgrace, the inic disgrace is idleness.” 

58. The accuser also stated, that Sokvates frerjiientlv 
quoted the following passage of Homer, regarding 
Ulysses : 

Whatsoever kingly chief or- leading m.m he foinid 

He stood beside, and with mild words endi^av(Mired to rcstr;iiiu 

“ Infatuate man, it fits not you, thus tlaslard-like to tnanble ; 

Pray scat yo>irsclf, and cause the folk in peace to sit them down 
But oi the commouK whom he saw and ItJlid in clamour found. 
Him, with his tninchcon oft he smote, .arirl in liarsh accents chodc, 
Mad roan, be silent, hear fn>m others ))nidcnt counsid now ; 
Otliers, superior far to thee, thou coward ! void of strength ! 

Thou, counted not in warlike ranks, nor in the Senate wis(.*. 

And he ass^r^nl, that Sokrates interpreted the passage, 
as if the poet recommended us to assault men of com- 
mon station,- or poor means. 

51). 15nt Sokrates never thought thus, (for by the same 
reasoning, he would have inferred that he himself should 
be beaten) : but he did say, that those who were useful 
neither in word or deed, who were unable to serve an 
army, or city, or even the common people ; espceially 
too if they were of insolent spirit ; should be curbed iii 
every way, even though they might be very rich. 

60. Nay, on the contrary, Sokrates evidently was a 
friend to the Commons, and a lover of mankind; for though 
he received numbers of persons desirous of hearing him, 
as well critizens as strangers, he never at any time exacted 
payment for his instruction, but supplied all abundantly 
from his own stores of knowledge : some of whom having 
received fragments of his philosophy thus gratuito\isly, 
sold them at an enormous price to others;'^ aiul these were 
not, like him, lovers of the Commons, for f hey desired not 
X\. hold conference with any who had not money to bestow. 

- Ari^oTUQ used for d Tjfior ikov<:. See Cyi*op. ii. 5 , 7. 

3 He aims directly at Aristippus, who was the first of the school 
of Sokrates who taught for pay. 

D 
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Gl. But besides all this, Sokrates conferred far more 
honour upon the state, than Lidias^ (so ecli‘l)ratcd for 
this) did oil Laced;ouiou. For the latter, at the festival 
called (iiryinuopiedeia,- hauquetted all the strangers 
then sojourning in Lacedienioii. But Sokrates, through 
; II Ids life, by freely imparting all he knew, benefited in 
the most irnjiortaut manner all who felt inclined <o re- 
ceive it ; for he did not dismiss them, until he had made 
them hotter men. 

62. In my mind, since such was his chararler, Sokrates 
appears to be worthy rather of Jjonour from the city, 
than of death: and any one considering strict legal 
])oiuts, may sec this clearly : for in the strict letter of 
the laws, death is a\)poiuted for transgressors only when 
they are convicted 6f open robbery, or stealing'^ of 
apparel, or cutting purses, or housebreaking, or kid- 
najiping, or sacril(‘gc. Of all such enorinilies, he w^is 
the most innocent of mankind. 

f),'!. Nor docs he ever appear to have been the cause 
of any war resulting unfortunately for the city, or of 
sedilioii, or treason, or any other disaster whatsoever ; 
nor, ill a private (capacity, to have despoiled any man of 
advantages, or to have iu\ol\ed him in calamity ; nay, 
be never was even suspectq^ of any siieb act. 

61. How then could he deservedly have been subject 
fo the indictment.^ Who, instead of disbelieving in the 
gods — as was w'ritten in the process, —evidently re- 
spected the gods, to a far greater degree than others 
did ; and instead of depraving the young — for the pro- 
secutor accused him of this — was clearly juoved to have 
cliecived from tlicir pursuit, those of his pupils, who en- 
tertained evil desires, while he inspired them with a love 
for virtiu?, the fairest and most excellent. {Seeing he 
accomplished this, how was he not deserving of the 
highest honour from the state ? - 

J was sou of Arkesilaus and the coeval of Sokrates. 

‘■i A festival at Sparta in the mouth of Ilckatombieon, in which 
naked boys danced in lionour of those wlio fell at 'J’liyrca, and led 
the chorus round the statues of Apollo Ka^ji'tiov. 

Thieves who stole any articles from the })uhlic baths, were 
j»unishcd with death, if the article stolen was ten drachms in 
value. 
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CHAPTEll HI. 

IxTRoniiCTfox. — In the prcmlin^ chapters the dofonco of So* 
krates aujaiaat (he accusation of his enemies init'lit appear to 
he drawn to a close. What follows, is added with tins design, 
that the preceding defence might l)e strengthened in its se.verai 
))articul!irs ; tluit his mode of discussing, and the subjects of 
these fliscussioiis might be placed in a clear light, that the 
malignity of his adversarit;s might be more evident, and tlic 
whole life of the philosopher be set forth as an exemplar of ail 
virtues. 

The stihjecLs of the prec^eding chapters arc resumed ; but here his 
manner of worslnpping the gods, anjl lus temperance in u’^^de 
of life, and managcimcnt of the passions, is sC Tou ; 

In the worsliip of the gods he observed his country’s ins(,ifu“ 
tions, and persuaded others to tlo the same {§ I .) In prayer to 
the gods we should simjdy ask th(;m for what they tliou rhl good 
for ns, as tliey knew wliat would prove so far better than man 
(§ 2.) In sacrifiees the gods look not to the costliness of the ob- 
lation 4.) The indications of heaven are superior to human 
counsels (§ 4.) In food, drink, and love he was personally most 
temperate, and advis(jd others to bo so too 5 — 15.} 

1. How, on tlio other hand, he appeared to me to 
benefit* his pupils — partly hy example, thus exhibiting 
liis own character, and partly hy lii.s discourses, I will 
now, at length, write whatsoever I hold in memory. 
Accordingly, as regards service to the gods, he evidimtl}'^ 
acted and spake, in conformity wath the answers^’ of the 
Pythoness to those who interrogate her, how they ought 
to act regarding sacrifice, or worship of tlieir departed 
ancestors, or any other such matter. For the Pythoness 
answers, that those who should act in conformity with 
the laws of their respective cities, would tict with piety ; 
and thus both Sokrates himself acted, and exhorted 

4 Kntw'6fXtir. Wc have seen that tsokrates did not injure hi.-' 
pupils, wc must now coiKsider whether lie did net greatly beiietit 
them. 

5 'YTroKfjivtrai. This appears to be the original meaning of the 
word, and to have obtained not only among the lonians but Attics 
also. Sec Thucyd. vii. 44-5 ; below iv. 3, 10. 
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others to tlo the like ; while he eonsidered those whe? 
aeted in any other way to be superstitious and vain. 

2. II is prayer^ to the gods, was simply that they 
would grant him wliatever things were good, becjiuse 
tlie gods knew best what real blessings were. Those 
who j)rayed for gold, or silver, or tyranny, or any other 
similar object, he eonsidered to pray as unreasonably 
as if they should pray regarding gambling, or contests, 
or any matters clearly’^ uncertain as to their result. 

.‘L And when, from his little means, he oB’ered hum- 
ble sacrifices, he considered he offered in no way inferior 
to the many and wealthy persons who offered numerous 
and costly sacrifices. For he said it would not be honour- 
able in the gods, if they rejoiced in costly sacrifices 
rather than humble ; for, if so, the ofleriugs from the 
\j'ieked would be more grateful by far than tliosc from 
the worthy : nor would it be worth while for a man to 
live, if the oblations of tJio wicked should bo more 
grateful to Jieavcn that t]ios(^ from the? good. But he 
eonsidered the gods rejoiced most in the oblations from 
the most pious, lie (quotes, too, with approbation tbis' 
verse — 


According to your ability offer sacrifice to the immortal gods f 

and said, that as regards friends, and ivosts, and a\\ Uie 
ot\\eT ties of life, that was a noble exhortation, “ to do, 
according to your abili ty^'’2 

-1. Hut if he believed anything to be intimated to 
him from the gods, it was as impossible to j)ersuadc 
him to act in violation of this indication, as it would 
have been were one to persuade him to take as the 
guide of bis journey, a blind man, or one who knew not 
the w^ay, instead of one blessed witli sight, and ac- 
quainted with it ; and he censured the follies of others, 
who act contrary to tlie intimations of heaven, lest they 

j Compare the verses cited liy Plat. Alkib. ii. 142 : — 

Vifii (3acn\(Uy Til i-itv t(rO\a Kai €«j(o//feVoic; Kai dvtvKroir 
" Xftfjii ^idoVy rd di Cfivd Kai ivxoyLhVoiQ aTraXiK^ir. 

•- From Hesiod, tpy, Kai j//f. 3»’16. 
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should meet the derisive sneers of mankind, lie despised 
all human prudence in comparison ^witli the counsel 
given hy heaven.’* 

.5. Ilis mind and body he trained by sucli a course of 
life, as that if any person adopted the same (unless the 
Deity interfered to prevent it), he would pass his life eon- 
tident in spirit, and robust in health, nor would he ever 
need mea))s for the cost of such a mode of living. Toy 
he was so frugal, that 1 know not if any cme could earn 
so little as not to receive a competcnc}^ for Sokrates. He 
took only such a quanlit}' of food as he could eat with a 
comfortable a])petite ; and in order to enjoy^ this with 
pl(?asuro, he came to it with such ])reparation, by exer- 
cise, that the desire of food served for a sufficient 
relish.® Every sort of drink was pleasant to him, be- 
cause he drank not unless really thirsty. 

d. And if ever on invitation lie desired to go to a 
dinner, he very t‘asily gnanled against an inconvenienee 
which many lind most dillicnlt to avoid, inirnely, 
surfeiting repletion. Those who were unable to restrain 
themselves in this, he advised to abstain from viands 
winch induce men to eat without being hungry, and 
to drhik witliout feeling thirst ; for he said these indul- 
gences destroyed the stomach, and head, and mind. 

7. Anti iocularly he used to say, that he fancied 
■Kirke- transformed men into swine hy feasting them tui 
such sLi])crfluities ; hut that Ulysses, hy the suggestion 
of Mercury, and through liis own self-restraint, and 
because he avoided touching such things hciyoud what 

3 There appears to In; a v>'ant of connection here, the traii.siti4n 
from piety towards tlio gf>ds to »*vory day lil’c, appears harsh ; 
Kuhner thinks Xenoplion naturally passes from tlu; dnlies of rucii 
towards God, to their duties towards their fellow men, 

^ 4 ’liTT/ Tovro). “ Soil, ui ctnn sanviiafe edrret, ad cihirntf nir 

parainSf arcndc/jatf — Kuhx. 

® every used with bread was calltMl and thence 

even without Inead, as fleslmicat, fish, tkc.j and thence every sort <ii' 
more delicate food, suiiees, condiments, ^te. tVompare Cicero, 'Fuse. 
V. 34, 97. “ SokratPtn Jn'unt^ qtiutn itsque ad vesperem cantndtty 
ambularat, (/twsitamf/ue exxet eju eo, quarc id faccrel, rexpondhsp . 
spy quo 7n(dnis cosnaretf opsotiare ambntandofamem."^ 

0 See Odyss. jf. 239. 

D 2 
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was jiroper, for these reasons was not transformed into 
a swine. 

8. Regarding such matters he spake thus sportively, 
yet still with earnest feeling. Rut concerning love affairs, 
he enjoined them strongly to avoid beautiful per- 
sons ; for he said it was by no means easy for a man to 
act with continence who had any connection \vit|i.sue]i. 
Nay, at one time, learning that Kritobulus^CIssecV the 
beautiful son of Alkibiades;* on an occasion when 
Kritobulus was present, lie asked Xeno])hon - 

9. Tell me, said he, () Xenophon, did you not 
consider Kritobulus to l\avc been a prudent rather 
than a <laring ])erson, and one of the temperate rather 
than of the thoughtless and iicbauched? IJiidoubtcdly, 
said Xenophon. — ^Think him then now to be most pas- 
sionate and incontinent, he would even throw himselt 
upon naked swords,' and hound itito fire. 

10. Having seen him coinmit what action, said 

Xenophon, do you thus condemu him lias he not, 
replied 8okrates, dared to kiss the son of Alkibiades, 
who is most comely in form, and in the flower ol‘ youth ? 
— ^Mn’cly, if such were a most reckless deed, said 
Xenophon, 1 fancy that even I eo^d venture to inulergo 
similar danger. 2-0 |0^ • 

11. () Avretched inaii, said Sokrates, what thitik you 
a man siiHers by kissing a hcautihd ])erson ? Does lie 
not on llie moment become a slave instead of a free 
tnaii ? Hoes he not lavish his means on sini’ul pleasures? 
Is he not deprived of all capacity to meditate on any 
execllent or wise subject ? Is he not compelled to 
l^c anxious for that regarding wdiich even a rnjjdman 
w’ould feel no anxiety ? 

1 2. Ry Ilerakles, said Xenophon, what a womierfu! 
effect you mention from a kiss ! And do you Avonder 
at this? said Sokrates; arc you not aware that the 

* Cobet tbinks this to be impossible, and for * AXtcifiidovv^ pro- 
j)Oses to read i, p. Kliuias, sou of AxJochus. 

Male and even ibinaie dunciTs of Greece, used to dance rapidly- 
within circles formed of swords. On account of the daiij^erout. 
nature of the game the phrast* heeamo proverbial. 

3 ^LaTkyvMKatj avTov. 8ec iii. 7, 3, 
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Tarantula,* not even as large as a Inilf obolns,® by toneli- 
ing merely with its mouth grinds men down with pain, 
and deprives them ot' their reason ? —Yes, by Jove! 
re{)lied Xenophon, i’or the Tarantula emits into the 
wound some virus when it stings. 

\3. 0 fool, said Sokrates, do you not think that 
beautiful persons instil some j)oison into their lovers 
wliieh you sec not ? Do you not consider ll\at tins 
animal,^ which they call beautiful and in its bloom, is 
so much more terrible than the Tarantula, since the 
latter hy actual coni act, the former not even touched — 
nay, ev(‘ii if one sboidd behold it from a long distance 
— instils some ebarni so ]u)lent as to cause madness ? 

And jicrhaps tln*C\»pids are called “ archers” for this 
reason, because the bc'autiful wounds from a distance. 
And I advise you, said Sokrates, when you see a 
bcautifid person, to r(‘treat without once looking behind. 
You, Kritobulus, I advise, to take your departure for a 
year ; for, perhaps, though with difticulty", you may in 
that time he healed of the wound. 

14. Alen who arc not suiticiently fortilied against 
love, he thought ought to indulge in this passion? only 
as on(‘ which the mind would never admit, unless the 
body ahsolutedy re((iiire(l so: and wJiich, if the body did 
absolutely reejnire, (Might to cause us no perplexing 
trouble. On these ])oints he was so jierfeetly trained, 
tliat he felt it (*asier to refrain from the fairest beauties 
ill the ilovver of their bloom, than others did from the 
most disagreeable and aged, llegarding eating and drink- 
ing, and amorous passion, he was tlius mentally armed ; 
and lie believed be bad no less perhict pleasure by conti- 
nence, than they who spend much exertion to gratify these 
passions ; and, besides, he was visited with far less sorrow. 

^ ‘I»rt\ayyia, iiii insert resnmbliiig a sj)i(U;r or scorpion, fre- 
qiicnt in Italy, about llic regi<»n ot’ Tarettium^ whence its iianie. 
Doubts an* entertained at the present day re^ardinjj its j)«)isomius 
and dant^e-excifin:' power, but thouneieut.s admitted \vitligoo<l faith 
all the stories told regarding it. 

5 The comparison arises from the round form of the body of the 
animal. — Scunei o. 

*j ihjnioVf of man, as below, 111, 11, 11. 

7 'i'vxt'h usej^ to denote vchem. nt passion of the mrnd. Sec 

I, 2, 1.' 
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CIIAPTKll IV. 


Introduction. — Xenophon combafs the opinion of some, who 
allowed that. Sohrates was powenul in exliortini^ men to virtue, 
but .did not know how to train them to perfeclion in it. As an 
instanee, he, irivos his dispute whh Aristodeinus, who liabitually 
disregarded the gods (§ 1 — 2.) The ehii f points of this discus-' 
sioii are as follows *. — 

1. — All works which bear marks of an evideiit piirpo.'^e for utility, 

w’C cannot (•nnsidc-r to liave ]>een ]>roiiueed by chance, but from 
a sujierior reason (§ 3 — d.) d'he whole, form and shape of man is 
perfect in all its parts, and iidniirably adajifi'd to !)is mode of life, 
the Deity therefore must have taken forethought for man 5 — 7.) 

jSot only in the nature of man, hut in llie. wide universe, the 
wisdom of Divine l‘ro\idenee maybe traced, altbough we cannot 
see it by our cyvs {§ 8 — 9.) 

2. — From the superior structure of man, as eoinparcd with that ot 
the lower animals, especially from th(‘ endowment of n'a.son. the 
providence of (iod, and his care of man is eonspieuons ($ 10— 
11.) Jlesides the gods indicate to man wliat should he done hy 
tlieiii and what should not. 

3. — That the gods neglec.t no single individual, but ecpially provide 
for all, appears evideut (o') — they forewarn all men by sure signs 
of coming events (fS*)- tliey have imbiu'd lh(! human race with 
the opinion that they eau do well or ill for man (y') — tlie more 
ancient states and eldest men are most pious towards the gods 
(<V) — A.S our minds govern our bodies, so the providence of 
God governs tlie w’orld ; if men will but worsbiji them in ))urity 
and truth, they will find reason to believe that the gods are om- 
iiijireseiit and omniscient. (§ Ifi — 19.) 

1 . But if any one consider Sokrates — as some persons 
both speak ami write concerning him, from mere conjee- 
tuiTd — to have had admirable power to exhort men to 
virtue, hut as by no means fitted, to point them out the 
road to it let him consider — viewing not merely his con- 
futations, by interrogatioh, of those who boasted they 

1 TfKfiaipofjfi'flij not knowdng the nature of his doctrine and 
sentiments, but forming opinions from mere conjecture. 

ripodytiv -^viam numstrare. ilotibbius reads TTpoffoyoytir, 
porducere aliquem ad rirtutem. liut the meaning is, Sokrates is 
supposed by them merely to have been able to excite in his pupils 
a love of virtue, but not to shew the path to it. 
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knew all tilings, ^ in order to check them ; but also his 
daily conTcrsation with his associates — whether he were 
able to render his disci])lcs of a better character. 

2. I will mention first the sentiments 1 heard him 
deliver concerning the Deity, to Aristodcniiis'* snr- 
nanicd the Little. For when Sokrates had heard that he 
neither sacn ilict'd to the gods, nor ])raycd, nor believed 
in divination, but even ridic.uled all those who did, — 
Tell me, said he, Arislodeinus, is it tlic case that 
you admire any men for their intelligence? — Alost 
certainly, answered he. — ^JVdi me their names, said 
Sok rales. 

3. In Kj)ic poetry T most particularly admire Homer; 
in Dithyramliic,'^ Melanippidcs;*^ in Tragedy, iSophocles; 
for statuary, IhjlYtdeitus;^ for animal painting, Zeuxis. 

4. Whether do they who form representations de- 
void of soul or motion, appcjir to yon inon? worthy of 
.admiration than they who formed Jiving animals with 
reason and taiei’gy ? — Far more, rc])lied he, they 
who formed living animals, if they did so in)t by 
means of ehauee,'^ hut from. eiHci cut reason. — AVell, of 
things which are wholly unknown to us as to the cause 
for which they do exist, and of things which clearly have 
their being for beneficial purposes, which of the two 
would you judge to ho the results of chance caprice ? 
Avhich the; result of wisdom ? — rmloiibtedly, what exists 
for heii(‘fi<‘ial purposes, we shoidd consider to be the 
result of reason. 

Docs he wlio first created men, appear to you 


^ Again alluding t(» the worst class of Sophists, who claimed 
universal knowledge. 

** A most devoted friend, and constant companion of Sokrates. 

5 For Aidapd/i/vw t-ohel reads scil. Trot/yfTit, the 

N^vord never heing uscjI in tlu* singular, when expressive of poetry. 

0 lie lived .520, K.C. 

7 A native of .Sicyon, and famous statuary, 1.10, K.C. Xeuxis, 
born lit lleracleia (or I’phesus), the most celebrated painter of 
antiquity, 4.10, li.C. 

'riic cases are beautifully varied here, the dative denoting 

the “ instrument, “means;” ctto ycfii/tz/r, the elVeeting cause. 
An analogous and striking instance is found in Eurip. Med. 852. 
Comp, my note on Find. Olym. ii. 125. 
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to have added for beneficial purposes those mem hers 
by which perception is accpiired — the eyes, to see 
what is visihle~the ears, to hear what is audible? 
A^'^hat advaiitae;e would sweet perfumes he to us, unless 
nostrils liad been additionally ^iven ? AVhat per- 
cc[)tion would wo liavo of sweets and acids, or all the 
])lcasant savours ac(|uired by means of the mouth, unless 
the tongue were made to be a test of tliem. 

G. Besides does it not a[)pear to you that this 
should be thought* the agency of ])rescience, th.at, 
since the eye is delicate, it should be guarded by eyelids, 
like doors, which open wlien there may be need to use the 
sight, but in sleep are closed? jMoreover, lest winds may 
ijijiire it, that eyelashes should grow as a sen'en ! -and 
over the eyes the eyehrow^s should be placed as a coj)- 
ing,- that the sweat from the head should not injuriously 
affect them; that the faculty of hearing should per- 
ceive all species of sounds, yet iicmt be fdled tf> satiety ; 
and that I lie front teeth in all animals should be adapted 
for cutting, while the hack teeth are formed to re- 
ceive the food from them and masticate if : that the 
inoutli, through wliieh animals admit wliat they desire, 
should bo placed near the eyes and nr)se ; and since the 
fo 0 ces arc nnpleasant, tliat they sliould turn their pas- 
sages awjiy, and remove them, as far as ])ossihIe, from 
the senses: — when these things have been formed 
with such extraordiuary foretliought, can you hesitate 
whether they" are the results of chance caprice, or 
wisdom ? 

/. No, by Jove, replied Aristodcanus, when 1 consider 
it in this light, they appear to have hecai ellected by 
the art of some wise architect, and Ixaunoleiit to living 
things.— 'And that they should naturalize in us a love of 
progeny, and in mothers engender a love to rear tlieir off- 
spring ; and when they' arc reared, the strongest desire for 
their life, and the greatest apprehension of their death ? 

1 ‘EoiKhmi=putari, haberiy not simply similem esse. 

2 * Amoy f Iff M(j(u, Comp. Cioer. N. D. 11, “ Primiini enim 

snperiora, siipcrciliis obducta, sudorem a capiti; ct u frontc de- 
flucutem ri'pcllimt.” 
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— Ccrtfiinly’’ tlicso appear to be the contrivances of one 
who had resolved that animals sliould exist. 

S. And do you think you are endowed with rea- 
son Interrogate^ me, and 1 will shew you bv mv 
ansAvers) — Do you tliink tliat no being endowed with 
reasoii'^existeth any where else? and tliis wlicii you 
know, that in yonr frame you have but a littio portion-^ 
of the eartli which is so boniulloss, or of fluid Avhich 
is so abundant j and that your body is conipaeled for 
you, by your re(*eiving a scanty fragment of all other 
elements whicli are so immense; while, luckily, you 
have sonu.how seized for yourself intelligence, "which 
alone exisUdh nowhere else! and all these tilings so 
supremely groat, and so countless in multitude, are 
skilfully arranged hy some idle folly! 

1). Und()uht(.‘div ; tor I do not see the working 
[)ow(‘rs, as I do th(‘ artists of all formations here. — in 
sooth you have spoktm well, for neither do you behold 
your OAvn ^'Oul, which is the mistress of your body ; so 
that hy parity oT reasoning you may assort that all you 
do, you do not by r(‘asoii, but hy eliance caprice. 

10. And Aristodeniiis r(*plied, By no means, Sokrates, 
do 1 (l(‘spis(‘ the DiAiuity, but 1 deem him far too magui- 
flceiit to need my serviee, — 8t follows rather, said So- 
krat.es, that since he is so magnificent, in jiroportion to 
liis Iciuler (?are vourhsafeil to you, so nmcli tlie more 
should be be Jioiioured by you. 


3 — confidcHhii’j prorsiiSf fminiiw, the word should thus 

be aetvuU-d ;«s an adverb. In general it is written d/xhVti, as if 
an iuiperatriO. 

J. A Notes thus exidaiiis this passage, “ Since niodrsty prr- 
\cnted Aristcdeinus from expressly uffirming, and truth prevente<l 
his denial, lie answers giianledly and cautiously tims : ‘ Interrogate 
^rtlicn, and 1 will answer,’ i.r. by niy answers you will know that I 
(Plioififiuv ri i'xfii'.” Zki vics thus, Interrogate me on other 
points, winch necessarily follow fiH>in this, ami which you usually 
eidlcct from premises of this kind, and then you will lind me 
prepared to gi\e an answer.^’ This last depends on the So- 
kratic modi* of disputation, whicli w’us to draw out conclusions 
from an ojiponeiit by interrogaljoiis. 

5 Mik'nor fJil:(nir Xaftoprif thus join. Schutz, strangely enough, 
joins \afi6i/rt to (rut/ui = Inm cum corpus HUHciscerere, 
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1 1 . Be well assured, replied Aristodemus, that if I 
thought the gods had any care of man, 1 would by uo 
meJins lu'glcct thtni. — And can you imagine they exert 
no care for man ? they, who, in the lirst j)Iacc, formed 
man erect,' alone of all other animals. And this upright- 
ness of stature gives the j)owcr of more distant vision, 
and of seeing more fully what is above ; and so these 
parts sidfer less injury, in which, too,’ the gods have 
])laccd the countenance, the faculty of hearing and of lan- 
guage. M'o all other animals he hath giv(*n feet, without 
which they would be reptiles,-' and tliese give merely the 
power of proceeding; but to man they have also given 
hands, wliieh accomplish the great(T ])art of those 
objects by means of which we live hapj)ier than they. 

12. And though every animal has a tongue, of man 
alone have they formed that organ so, that-— by touching 
at diflerent times diilerciit portions of the mouth — it 
should articulate; vocal sounds, and we should indicate 
all things we desire to each other. The ]>lcasures of 
love, too, they have given to all other animals, yet pre- 

» scribing to them a partictilar season of the year for its 
enjoyment, while they alTord these pleasures continually 
to us until old age. 

13. It (lid not content tlic Deity to take such diligent 
precaution for the body merely, but, what is far more 
important, he implanted in man the soul, which is hia 
lordliest part. Dor, first, of what other animal docs the 
soul perceive the existence of the gods who have arranged 
the most stupendous and beautiful works ?— what other 

1 See Cicero, N. D. 11, 56. ' * 

2 Olr Kai oypiv, this is the admirable correction of Kuhner, 
for Kill o-ipir. IJis interprotitioii, is “ liornincin (jrccta statura 
eliicit, ut minus liedaiitur cie partes corporis, (pii]>us Kai o\piv Kal 
(iXOi)v Kid oTofia dii iiigcneravcrunt.” He also understands ox/zip 
in a wide sense, for the whole countenance, containing eyes, nose, 
and mouth, and OTv^ta not for the organ of taste, but of speech 
and language. 

3 'EpTTtT-oIg. Many commentators have wondered how animals 

could be called Weiske exjiluins thus, Sokrates hie ani- 

malium tantum truiicum spoctare debchat, cpiia de pedibus eorum 
deinceps dicturus crat, sine his euim serperent, si possent, et 
essent (^uasi reptilia.” 
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race, save that of men, venerates the gods ? What soul 
is more fitteil than that of man to take |n’eeautioiis 
againsl hniiger or thirst, or frost or# heat / or to lieal 
diseases, or aecjiiire strength by ])ractiee f or to laI)onr 
hard to gaij» instriiclion,^ or what more capable of re- 
membering what it may havclu'ard, or seen, or learned' 
14. Is it not altogether clear to you, that in eom- 
])arisou with otlua* animals, men live as gods, holding 
sn])remaey by nature, by body, and by mind? Yor 
shoidd an ox retain his own form, though he had the 
intellect of man, lie would not he abhi to aecomjdish his 
desires ; nor could tho.s(‘ animals which have liamls, but 
are devoid of reason, elfect anght more. Yet, tliongb you 
an; blessed with both these most glorious endowments, 
you think tlie gods take no eoneern for you! What 
pray ! is that, which wlnai the gods })crform, yon will 
then think they ean; for you ? 

l.O. When tlioy send advisers, said Aristodemus, 
as you assert tlu.'y send to yon, regarding whal it is right 
to do or not to do. - And so, when they give answers to 
the Athenians impiiring anything by means ol’ oracles, 
you ilo not tliink they address yon also ? or when, hy send- 
ing their portenis, they give warnings to the Creeks, or 
when they warn ail oilier men.' But separating you 
alone from all mankiml, do they hold yon in m‘glect ? 

l(i. And e.'.ii yon imagine (he gods woidd have ( ii 
gendered in man a beiiei’ that they are able to benefit or 
injiire, unless they wina* really able so to do ?iand that 
men, if they were deceived thus through all time, would 
not perceive it Arc you not aware that theniosi abuhng 
and wisest of human institutions, cities and tribes, are 
also tlie most jiious, and that, tlie most prudent ages are 
also the most resfiectful towards tlie gods? 

it. My good sir,'^ learn that even thy own soul, 
while present in thy body, governs that body as it 
pleases ; and so it is right to consider 1 hat the Jntelligenee 
in the universe disposes the universe in such a maimer 


* 'BKTTovflPj here; usfd intransitively. 

® a frieuilly t'ormiila of admonition, liko the l.at. O 

Bone, The Greeks also use w jSbXTtart. 

E 
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as may be pleasing to itself. It is by no means proper 
to suppose, thiit your sight indeed has ability to 
reacli the length of nifiny furlongs, while the eye of the 
Deity cannot at one view see all things : or that thy 
mind lias power to reflect concerning afl'airs here and in 
Egypt, and iu Sicily, but that the intelligence of God is 
not able to regard all concerns at the one inonicnt. 

18. If, undoubtedly, as by your paying court to men, 
you perceive they wish to court you iu return, and by 
your granting favours they favour you again ; and if, as by 
taking counsel with men you learn who may be prudent ; 
so by serving them, you shoidd make trial of the gods, 
as to whether tiny are inclined to ad\ise you regarding 
matters hiddi'ii to other men; then you will know that 
the Godhead is so mighty and of so powerful a nature, as 
at the same moment to sec all things, hear all things, be 
])resent everywhere, and at the same moment feel con** 
(rern for all. 

111. While 1 say this, it does appear fitting that rny 
disciples should act thus ; and not only when they may 
be seen of men shonld refrain from imjiiety, injustice, 
and impropriety, hut also when they are iu solitude; 
since they should consider, that no single act, at .any 
time, whatever they may attempt, escapes the cognizance 
of God. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Introuiiction’. — S uLF-REsi’iiAiNT = Towperantia) 

is n roinmi'iided lor iho following rrasons : — 

If any oikj is devoid of eontinonce he cnn be useful neither to 
himself or others (§ 1 — 3.) He will )iot be desirable to meet 
with in a cirelo of frieiids ($ 4.) Continence is tlie foundali<m 
of all virtue, our minds shouhl therefore be dciiply imbued with it 
(§ 5.) S«)krales not only recommended this virtue! by words, 
but also by deeds sliowcal himself an exemjdar of it b.) 

In Kook 11. C’ha]). 1., Sokrates is represented as discussing on 
continence much more fully. 

1. SiNCK, no (luuht, eontinonce is both an honour- 
able and excellent possession for a man, lot ns consider 
whether he promoted' this virtue by discussions of the 
following kind concerning it. — Aly friends, if when war 
were coming upon us, we desired to si‘lect a leader, by 
whom we iiiiglit he defended, and also might ftilly 
master our oiemies,- would ne sch'ct that man whojn 
wc should know to he the slave of gluttony, or wine, 
or sensuality, one incapable of hearing toil, or given to 
sleep ? How pray, could we expect that such a person 
would citlier del'eiid us, or master our foes ? 

2. And if, arrhiiigat the close of life, we should wisli 
to commit to any one the guardianship of our male 
children, or the care of our virgin daughters, or the 
preservation of oiir wealth, would we consider' the In- 
temperate man most worthy of our euutidciice in these 
matters ? Would wc entrust to an intemperate slave our 
herds of cattle, otir granaries, or the direction of agricul- 
tural works 

3. Would we he inclined, even as a present, to receive 
an agent or steward of such a character ? Nt)w, il‘ we 


* see 1, 2, 17. 

TToXfpiovfj KimTtjtTui -= mhiyei'G hoateft. Tmv TroXfpiujif 
Kpariioai is less enij»liatic = vinevre houtvs, 

"'Epyoi', liUt! the Latin opusy frequently ilenotes agricultural oc- 
cupations, thus Latin opus/acere for ay rum colcre. Jtulinken, 
on. Ter. Kun. 2, 1, I t. 
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have an aversion to accept an intemperate slave, is it not 
worth while to he carcTiil that a man’s own self becomes 
not a similar character/ Tor the intemperate man, 
hy bein^ injiirions to others, is not beneliciat to himself 
(like the avaricions, who hy stripf)inp; others of their 
])roperty, apjiear to enrich themselves) ; hut while he 
is an evil-doer to others, he commits the j^reatest wronj^ 
also to himself, since it is most guilty to ruin not only 
one’s own houseliold, hut also his body and Ins soul. 

t. In society, too, who could he delighted with a 
person, whom lie knew to njoice rather in the viamls 
and the wine, than the intercourse of friends, and 
who desired harlots more than companions Is it not 
the duty of every man, who considers temperance to he 
the foundation’ of every virtue, to lay this first securely 
in Ins soul / 

5. For without this, who could Avorthily learn or 
])raetise any good thing? AVhat slave to volujiiuoFisness 
dees not degrade botli Iiis body oiid mind ? Hy Hera,- 
: e.jipears to me tliat a free man indeed should ]n’ay 
n. M*r to meet with such a slave, lint that the slave to 
])[casiire should entreat of lieaven that he might find 
masters of worthy character- for so only eouhl such a 
one avoid destruction hy reformation. 

fi. AVhile these were his expressed sentiments, hi‘ 
exhibited his own continence ratlun- hy acts than by 
words ; for not, only was he invincilile to all ])leasures 
derived from tlic bodily senses, but also to (hose arising 
from ])ecnniary acijinsitions ; since be thonglit that he 
who received money from every casual jierson, raised uj> 
a master over himself, and served in a slavery not less 
disgraceful than any other. 

‘ Kf)ii7rtV(t^ projiprly flu* ba^JC on which a pillar is erected ; see 
Lidd. cX Scott. 'I’liiis Pind. Pyrli. iv. ]‘5S. f^dWero 
i-TTbiov = fumlamonla poiiehat sapicutis sernionis. As to the 
sentiment, comp. t'i(!. Tusc. iv. 1!^, 20. 

- 'Pliis form of adjuration, constantly used hy Oreciau females, 
was adopted hy Sokrates. Sec below, iii. 10. 0. H, 5, ^'^c. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Intiioduction. — T his chapter embraces tlire* discussions with 
the so}dii»t Antiphon. 

1. Aiitiplion chfirges Sok rales with being but a men; teacher ot 
misery. He. ridicules his moile of life and poverty. To this 
Sok rates repli<*s — 

(it') Wlien one does not exact pay for his instmetion he is not obliged 
to hohl discussions with c%;ry man, but may make (;hoi<*t; of his 
audience. (/S') An humble, mode of living is more wholesome 
and (‘iisily procured ; a garment, nnchanged <*ithcr on account 
of heal or cold, hardens the body to endure both, (y') Sen- 
suality, gluttony, and othe-r dcMires, arc uttx'rly despised by the 
man wh<» aspires not only to immediate pleasures, but to those 
which last ; and the greatest happimss arises from the know- 
leilgo of self-imi»roveme;it. (f') He who is e«>ntented with hul 
litdc will far better fullil all his duties to the stale, than he who 
re<|iiires e.xpensiv(! viaiuls, iSce. to gratify his appi'tite. (t') The 
ha])f)incss of life is not fixed in luxury or extravagance ; nay, in 
])roportion as each rocpiires least, so he will be, nearer the. trlri 
racter of the divinity I- 'IO.) 

2. Antijdion asserts that Sokrales was merely a just man, but by 
no mcan.s w’i.so ; the latter he asserts Sokrates must he avv;ire of, 
since he exacted no riumey in payment for his instructions. 
Sokrates replies that to .sell wisdom i.s to pn»stitut(; it, and that 
more good is gained hv tiu; aetjuisition of worthy friends than 
of mere money (§ II— 11.) 

3. 'I’o the same .\iitiphoii, doubting whether Sokrates could train 
men in the busim;ss of .■•«>»Mal life, sinee he interleri'd not in stare 
matters himself, Sokra!e.s replies, that lu* trained numbers to be 
tit to manage state atlairs, whih* if he in person liad interfered in 
them, the state would have gaiue<l but one agent, and lost mnnv 
( 10 .) 

1 . It is fitting; .is regards him, also, not to omit hi.s 
discussion with Antiplioii tlie sophist; tor Antiphon, at 
one time, wishing to seduce away his i)n[)ils, coming up 
to Sokrates, while they were jiresent, .'.poke thus : — 

2. Sokrates, I considered th.it philosophers ought to 
be far happier than other iiieii ; but you appear to liave 
reaped fruits of the adverse kind from your philosophy : 

Tupavritt, i, e. “ mUfortnue,^' “ unhappiness.’ 

E 2 
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you live so xVrctchodly that uo slave treated thus by his 
master would remain with liirn. You ent food and take 
drink of the won^. dcsciiption, and j-oii are clollietl witb 
a garment, not only wretched of its kind, but the same 
throughout both summer and winter ; and you continue 
shoeless, and without an inner garments 

.‘h Yet, you receive no money, which gladdens men 
when they receive it, and causes those who have ac((iiired 
it to live more lilauMlIy, and pleasantly. It then, as 
those who instruct in other occupations cause their 
apprentices to imitalc theniselv«s, — yon, too, should so 
train your hearers, you must think yoursell hut a pro- 
fessor of misfortune. 

4. To these words Sokrates re]died, Y(»u seem to me. 
Antiphon, to have concluded that I live so wretchedly, 
that, I am [)ersiia(led you would prefer death, rather 
than to liv(i as 1 do. Come, then, let ns investigate what 
is the jjartienlfir hardship yon discover in my mode ot life. 

it. AVhether is it this,— seeing those who receive 
money ninst of neei'ssity work out tliat tor wliieh they 
receive the sum— that since 1 receive iio money 1 teel no 
jieeessitv to hold discussion with any one 1 may not 
w’isli f or is it my diet you censure, as if 1 eat less 
healthy food than yon, or less nourisliing to the 
strength ? or is it hecanse it is more ditlicnlt to procure 
my fooil as being rare and most expensive ! or is it that 
wiiat you provide is sweeter to you than what I get ! 
do YOU not know tliat he who cateth with the greatest 
])leasure is he who least recpiircs condiments ; and he 
who drinketh most agreeably least, reejuires drink dilh- 
enlt to procure ! 

0. Do you not know that they who change their 
apparel do^so for the sake of coolness or heat, and put on 
sandals lest tliev should be prevented from walking by 
obstructions which annoy the feet? Yet have you ever 
perceived me remaining at home more than another, ' 

' not 1 o be understood ns if he covered his linked 

body ivirli oniv (he onfer eloak. Sokrates usually wore only 
s/iir/, vTTtvu'Tiij but not the second covering over that, tTrtvSurf], 
which kiit’ the luvcicuts caWed t\u*. ‘ tunic. 

' >5«>Xo),» = “ me, etsi calceis non utor, magis 4uam alium, 
qui calccis utitur, doini nmnsisse.” — K lun, 
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on aroount of the cold ; or from the licat, eoiUeiullui^ with 
any ont^ for the cool sliadc ; or not ])rocceLling’ wlierc I 
wonJti, tor any annoyance to rny ieet !• 

7. Know yon not, that the iialurally weak in body, 
by practice, become more powerful in wliat (hey practise, 
and more easily hear the toil, than the naturally strong 
who neglect exercise ? And do yon not tliink that 1, 
by constantly ]n-ac(ising to endure bravely with iny 
body everything wliich may occur to it, b(*ar all with 
far more ease tlean you who do not p.rju'.tisc so t 

8. And with regard to my freedom from servitude to 
apj)etit(‘, or sleej), or incontinencas do yon tliink there is 
any cause more etrectnal than this, that I hold other 
things far more agreeable to me than these, — whicli not 
only delight me at the moment of (iijoyment, hut 
atford a hope that they will benefit me for ev(‘r And, 
assuredly, yon know tliis, that they who Ksnppose their 
aiiairs to be unprosjiorons are not delighted ; but they 
who consider their oecnjiatiou — wlntln'r it he agricul- 
ture, or seamanship, or an}" other sonm^ of employ- 
ment — to siicceeil favourably for them, are dt iighted, as 
if lia[ipy in their efforts. 

!h i)o yon imagine there can arise from all these ob- 
jects so great a jileasure as the belief that yon are hocjoining 
more virtuous yourself, and are an|uirlng friends of siifie- 
vior eliaracter ' T wih aceurdingly contiime to hold these 
ojiinions. Ihit if it shouhl he rccjuired to benefit one’s 
friends or the city, uhieli will have tlie most leisure to 
emuicrn himself for this, he who lives as simply as I 
now do, or he. who lives in what you call happiness ? 
Wliieh of the two would easier eonduet an army in the 
held, — the one who eoid(f not live without expciisite 
food, or he to whom whatever he could easiest find would 
he snlhcient ? Which of the two woidd sooner he cap- 
tured by siege, the man who needed things most dillieull 
to he aeipiired, or lie who lived contentedly on the easiest 
to be met with ( 

10. You.seem, Antiphon, to think hajipiness to coii- 

^ Eu Tract rrfti^, there is a play upon words here, and in the 
eonclUfci(ui ot* t\\e- paiv\^. 5 raph, -== /o 6e hajrpy in their endeavours, 
i. e. to succeed in tlicin ; and to be happy y in udud, with joy, &c. 
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sist only in "luxury or extravagancui : I think, on the 
contrary, that to need nothing is the attribute of Ood : 
to need as little as possible ap])roachest nearest to the 
lot of divinity : and tliat the (lodhead is supreme in 
hap])incss: but. to be nearest to the attributes of God is 
nearest also to happiness supreme. 

] 1 . Again, upon another occasion, Antiphon dis- 
puting with Sokrates, said — Soknates, I cousiiler you to 
be a just man, l)ut by no means to be a wise one : and you 
seem to me to be aware of this, for you exact no money 
for your instructions ; and yet, if you considered a 
garment, or house, or any other pcissession to be worth 
moiK^y, so far from giving it to any one gratuitously, 
you would not part with it unless you received its full 
equivalent. 

12. It is clear that if you believed your iusiruction 
to be wortli anything, you would exact for it no less 
money than it is worth. You may, indeed, lx; a just 
man, because you do Jiot deceive men for s(*lf-aggrau- 
disemeut, but wise you cannot be, knowing only what 
is worth but nothing. To this Sokrates replied — 

IB. Antiphon, with us it is believed, that with honour, 
and equally with dishonour,^ one can part with the 
dower of his youth, or wisdom : for if one were to 
sell, to whosoever would buy, the tiowor of his youth for 
money, him men call a fornicator; but if he Avere thus to 
make a friend of one whom he knew 1o be an honour- 
able and worthy admirer, we consider him to be wise. 
Similarly they who s<’II philosophy to whosoever Avould 
buy, for lucre's sake, these they call sophists, as it Avere 
prostituters of wisdom ; yet," Avhosoever makes one liis 

’ Kuhner thus arranges the eonstruetion of th<‘ passage, Trafi 
tffiii' rofiil^trai ofiotwr fttv Ka\uy<, o/wiiotj ck nln^ooif tlvui Ti)v 
lopav Kill Tt)i> (To^iaif ^KiriOKrOai r=: ‘‘ apud nos cxistirnatur et 
palehrinn ct turjur e.sse piil<;hritmlint'rti t?t sapieiitiam aliis vemin- 
clare," /. e. it is bail to sp/l either for lucre’s sake, it is iionourablc 
to givn eitlier, to gain a firm friciul. The word viariOtaiiniy is 
properly used of mercliants who expose their goods for sale, here, 
to the sophists w’iio sold their knowledge to all wlio tould afford to 
pay. 

II dp VO ui; = quasi sapicntiOB ])roslibuIorum. Sokrates ineans 
to say, that frtim their inordinate loA'e of gain the iianu; of sojihinl 
was marked with tlie iulamous idea of the grossest venality. 
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friend whom lie may know to have a nohlc disposi- 
tion, by teaehing him what ho knows himself, this per- 
son we consider to act as becomes a*\vise and worthy 
citizen. 

14. And, Anti[)iion, just as another is delighted with 
a good steed, or hound, or falcon, so, to a greater degree, 
am I delighted with worlln' friends ; and if I know* any 
good I impart it to these, and recommend them to oTher 
masters by whom I consider they will he henelitcd 
in any way for virtue. The treasures of the wise men 
of old,^ which they have left by writing in tlieir 
volumes, I go through }>erushig these together witli 
my frieinls, and if we iind any good therein, we select 
it, and think it great gain if thus w'O become dearer 
friends to one anotluT. As I heard these «entlTueiits, 
8ok rates apjieared to he both happy hiiuaeil’, and to 
excite those who heard hi)n to all tiiat was good and 
hojiourahh;. 

lo. And again, when Antiphon asked him how' he 
imagined lie could make men \ersed in the business ot 
state affairs when he himself never interfered in poli- 
tics, if, indeed, he knew aught about them. — Whether 
Antifihon, said he, would I to a gn‘ater di^gree manage 
state affairs, if 1 alone should 2 >‘’i’>onriily interfere in 
them, or if I slionkl endeavour to train as many as jios- 
sible 10 a titness for cundiicting them ! 

^ "Exuv, ivnen\ tinrr. Sn* bclo’v, iii. 10, 1-1 1 ; 2, 0. 

4 Twj> TraXdt (Totluo)’^ iW /molls intellii:eiuliui\.*' — M khm. But. 
it niuy nu'uii also tlio OIJ I’iulohOpluTs, \vh()-:(* worlds were stmlied 
by Sukrates, in fjrder lo sclei't any i^caicl he. uiij;lit fiiul. 

’ i.c. We w.^re t’oriiieiiy bouiul l)y the Ues of amity, ami even 
if we found not inueh 1<» seh’ct, yet h;. tln^eommon enui>.e of sUuly, 
we tl»ou;j;ht we gaineil a great advjuta.ge, fur \vc beeaine even iiiovi’ 
attached. 
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CIIAPTEU VII. 

JvTuoni'CTiON. — This chapter is a dissuasive from ostentation. 

The jirjj;umenls used are chii'flx’ as follows : — 

The best mode of j^ainimij rejiown is actually to be what one pro- 
fesse.s. Ife who pr^)fe^ses to be what, he ri*all} is not, incurs 
lieavy expense, and eventually jj^real ri<liculc and infamy ; if he 
succt!ed in i)ersuadini^ men that hti has (piaiities wliieli really are 
not in him, he botli incurs threat danger to himself, and com- 
mits "real detriment upon the state. 

1. Let us consider, too, wIicIIkm* hy dissiuuling; liis 
disciples from osIcMitation ho exhorted th(‘m to tlio pur- 
suit of virtue. For he ever s.nid, that then? was no 
fairer road to gootl repul atiou than that hv which any 
Tuan should really become the j^ood character he wished 
to he sup])osed, 

2. And thal ho spoke Ihc truth, ho thus proved. 
For,^ he said, let us coiisid(;r, if any one not really a 
good llute-[)laycr should wish to he thouglit so, what 
must he do? would ho not imitate ri‘ally good flute- 
playors, in all the external ecjuipuicuts' of their art? 
And first, seeing that they aecjuire splendid parapher- 
nalia, and lead about witli them uunuTous followers, 
these must he provided by him : and again, seeing that 
many clacpienrs applaud them, he must proeure also nu- 
merous apjdauders : hut never should he attemjd. a public 
exhibition of skill, or straightway he w'ould he detected 
to he a fit object of ridicule, ami not only to be a 
wTCtched Hut e-player, hut also a vaiu-hoast(?r. And yet, 
after Ins large expense, wlulc he is not a whit heneiitecl, 
and moreover has acepured an infamous notoriety, must 
ho not live laboriously, uselessly, and ridiculously ! 

' rdp, wliich refers to the prec.cdini; tliscoiirse of Sokrates, in 
which incidental mention was made of ostentaLioii. 

- Sjctei/, the Grecian tliitc-playcrs wore robes most splendidly 
ornamented, and had paraphernalia of the most costly kind. We 
learn from Demosthenes that this \6r)utj di/Cfxou, was the most 
expensive of all the Dioiiysiac choriiftcs. 
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,'j. And in the same wav, if any one, not lu-ing 
slvilleil ill strategy, or in jiilotage, would wish to be 
thoiii'ht so, let us consider what woiihl he the natural 
result to him. In tin* hrst jilaco, if when ho desired to he 
thought capable of ellectin^ such works, ho should not he 
able to persuade others to believe he was, would not this 
he annoyin ”: ! and still more Avretched if he eoiild per- 
suade them? For it is clear that an unskiltul ])erson, 
if ho wen? appointed to steer a vessel, or conduct an 
army, would both lead to destruction those whom least 
of all he wished, and also would have to retreat * hrdis- 
p;race and evil plij>ht. 

1. Similarly it ap])eared injurious to he supposed 
wealthy, or couraj^eous, or powertid in •strength, when 
not really so. Fur then, said he, dutit^s art* imposed 
upon these men tar above their .strength and proving 
unahh^ to accomplish them, while they are supposed to 
he uhl(‘, they obtain no indulgence. 

ii. lie called him, also, no trilling impostor, whosoever 
Jiaving procured money, or furniture, on credit by jiersua- 
sion, should delVaud liis creditor; hut the greatest 
impostor he ]ironounecd him to he, who really hein 
worthless, deei-ived the state, by representing that he was 
fully eajjahle to guide the city. To me he ajipeared to 
divert his diseifiles from ostentatious vanity by address- 
ing’'* to tJiem sentiments of tin's kind. 

’ ATToAXtitf It)' — “ turjiitor ct male; disci'dat." 

4 // Kan/ ivvamvj a similar const nut inn is found iv. 4, 

24 — 7, 10, and in a j»assaa;o whicli has given much trouble to 
critics in l!)uii]). Mctl, 07.). edir. Klot/. 

^ AiaXi-yofin^nr, not restricted t» dialoyuc, but “ du oiiini onitionu 
qiuK duclu esL c* dialogo.” Sec below, ii. 4, 1. 


p:>u or TUI] riiisT hook. 
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HOOIv II. 


( ILVPTEII I. 


iNTRODrcTTOv.— 1. Sokratcs susiuTtiiipj that Ari^lip'uis, a votary 
of ]>lt:asuri‘, was dosirous to pari in state atiairs, iloiuou- 

8irat(;.s that “ roiit'menre should i>u an tssunlud ijualification, 
cntifcd h) llu* allureim nts of pluasnre, or alh'c.te.d by the 
trouble and anxiety of public biisiue.'^s, the ])»iblic leader should 
fail in his <hM \ ( ^ 1 — 7.) 

2. \Vl;en Ari.'itijipii.s stales ihul Ids views tt nd rudv t(> a lifcof leisure 
and trainpiil enjoynioiit II), SoUrates introduces a new tli.s- 

eussion ; Wliether tlie j^overnors or Ihe i>;overned live most 
hapj)ily : (10.) Ari'-tip[5us repliis, that he wislu^d neitlier t(» 
eoininand or serve, Init to <-nioy perfect freedom (11.) Sokrates 
then slu'us that such liherty aN was de.-ired by Aristippus, was at 
variance with the principle..; of hinnan .society 12 — l.'h) 

Ari.'rtippus statinuf hi.s intension not to remain in any om* state, 
but to visit and hojoani for a wliilc in all, bokrates sliews (hat 
by such a cour.*-!' lu^ only inertased the dangers he wodld be 
exposed to I t --Id.) 

•1. Finally, when Aristij'pus, ballhal in his prexions arguments, 
accused of folly tho'-e who vohuxlav'ly prefer a life of toil atid 
privation in order to (jualify themseKe.s for munagx^riU.'iUt 0f 
jitihlic alfairs 17), ^ok rates shews the j'reat difTereucc b« 7 txvee.n ’• 
those who sutfer ])ri\ation from fnv Will, ami those W'liio do so 
from eompul.sion 17-" ID.) He declares that nothing good or 
valuable is given by Iie.aveu to mortals, without perScvoriliC/ft 
and toil on their part, and (juotes the sentiments of/ljesjod 
and F^])ielun'mus to ])rovo bis opinion (§ 20.) lie ihfen iiitrb- 
duces the beautiful u;irrariou by IVoilikus, Thk Chcuck of. 
Ukraki.f.s. 

1. It apj)oaiT(l to mo, also, that by tlic following tir- 
gumoiils, he encourageil his assoeiutes to practise con- 
tinence as regards tlio tlcsive. for eaiing, and drinking, 
and lasciviousness, and sleep; and to endurance' of 

* The original contains scune dinieuU.y, for though we may cor- 
rectly say iyk'fx'tTftit Trpur tTiOvfi'nti/ (5nwTov Kai ttotov Kui 
Xayrtiaij icui I'Tri'ou, yet xvc caiiuut so well explain the connected 
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cold, and violent heat, and toil. And learning that one 
of his pupils was in temperately disposed in regard to 
these objects, he said: Tell me, A»ristippus,- if it 
were rctpiired of you to take two youths and educate 
them, one, so that he might eventually he suited to 
hold eominaud, the other, so that he would not desire 
authority, liow would you instruct them severally ? Do 
you wish that we should consider the subject by com- 
inencing from tlieir nutriment, as from their first rudi- 
ments? --And Aristippus said: Tndy nutriment appears 
to me to he the first rudiment indeed for, unless he 
acquired nutriment, no one whatever could live. 

2. Is it not right, tliercfore, that both should have a 
natural desire to partake of food wdu n the proper hour 
should come? — (Certainly, it is right, said Aristippus. — 
But which of the two should w^e trjiin up, so that he 
would prefer to aecom]>lish s(»mc urgent business, rather 
than to indulge his appetite? - The person, by Jove, 
educated for eommaud, lest under his government, the 
duties of the state should be left unaccomplished.^ — 
Accordingly, said Sokrates, when both would be inclined 
also to drink, should we enjoin on the same person ability 
to endure the pangs of thirst? — Most certainly, rej)lied he. 

. 3. But to he temperate in sleep, so as to be able to 

jctire to rest at a late hour, and to rise up at early dawn, 

' and to remain, awake the whole night through if it be 
DCecssary, on which would wo enjoin tins ? This also, 

words bytcpaTfia 7rpd<j bmOofiiav ftiyou^ kui OtiXTrovij Kai irtwov. 
Kriigcr and SaiY{ipe supjiosc Xciioplion to liave confused l.wo con- 
structions, iiitending to say uaKup hyKouTtutv Trpdf tTnifvfiittv 
fipioTOVj K. T. X. and tlien, as if irph^ iiriOvpiuv did not jirycccd, 
he added, affKih/ tyKpnretai' k. t. X. This is the simplest 

CAplanation, aiid similar instances of neglect of strictness in style 
occur M-itli the best autliors. Dinoorf reads ku'i ptyorj Ktii OaXTrotj 
Kcii TTovov. 'Jacobs expunges the words Ttpo^ liriOvpiav^ and 
considers iyknarbiaQ in the first clause to mean temperantiat in 
' the second tolerantia. 

* Aristippus, a disciple of Sokrates, was horn at Cykcnk, a 
city in Africa. Tie eventually founded the Cyrenaic school. He 
considered the sumnmm honum to be pleasure, the greatest evil to 
be pain. See below, iii. 8. 

3 "'A'TrpaKra yiyvijrai = “ ne res public*.B infecta? vcl iieglectae 
reliiiquautur.'^ — K uhn. 

F 
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s{ii(J lie, on the same? — Wliat furtlier ? said he, to he 
levnperate in amatory passions, so tliat hv might not he 
impeded from aeVive exertion in duty, to which sliouldwe 
altaeh tliis eliaraeteristic ? — This also, said he, to the 
individual instructed fur command . — iind further, said 
In', not lo slirink from toil, but willingly to nmh'igo it, 
tVom whi(‘h would we re(|uii*e ?- Tlie one trained for 
government, said he. — What then ? said Sokrates, if there 
i»e any branch of insl ruction adapted to teaeli us how to 
master our antagonists, whicii of the two should with 
more propriety learn this ? - -Far more, said he, the in- 
dividual trained to liold command ; for there would be 
no use whatc'ver of all his other cpialities without instruc- 
tion <)f this kind. 

4. Does it not a]>f)ear to y<ni, then, that an individual 
thus iustruetc'd would be far less likely to he ensnared 
tliaii other animals ! for many of those are ensnared by 
a))petito ; and even though soine be exeecdingl} J'-hy, yet, 
attracted to the hait hy a desire to gratify their a]>petito, 
an* captured, and otlu-rs are enliT.])ped hy drink. — It is 
hy all means the ease, said he. — Are not others, said 
Sokrates, destroyed hy their lasciviousness? Do not, for 
iUvStauce, <|uails and partridges, at the count(Tfeit cry of 
the female, — decoyed hy desire find ho{)e of er.joymciil, 
and sliakiiig otf all consideration of danger, — fall into the 
trap ? — Aristi]»pus assented also lo this. 

j. Does it not a]»])ear to you vlegradiug to a man to 
la* taken by the same snares as the most senseless 
beasts are • For instance,^ adulterers enter into closets, 
knowing well, that tin* adulterer is exposed to the dan- 
ger ol’sui'feving all the ju'ualties the law threatens, and of 
being entrap])ed, and, if detected, of being most vio- 
leiiily treated. And though such great danger and 
infamy inipeml over the intriguer, and tliough tiiere are 
many pursuits which can dissijiate- amonms desires, yet 
they are home lieadlong into imminent peril; does not 
sueh eouduet appear lo lie that of one possessed? — I 
think it is, said Aristippus. 

' 'UrTTfo, “ vduti, lit his ntar ; lU cxi-iiiplum afFcram.^' .See iii. 
r>, 12. — KiiiiN/ 

^ ’A/ToXatToi'-wi', see below, ii. 2, -4—8. 3. iii. 8, 2. 
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(). And filthouG:h the most inimorons and most neecs- 
sarv employnionts of men must he ])erformod in the open 
ail* (as, for instance, war, aii^riciiltnre, and not tin* least 
important of other occupations), yet still, that the ina- 
jority of innnkind should he wholly witraiiicd to bear 
cold or heat, does it not appear to be gross neglect f — 
He assented to this. — Docs it not seem to you that the 
future [jiince should practise to endure with ease these 
hardships also ? — IW all means, said Aristippus. 

7. Accordingly, if we class tliose who are discijilined 
in all these points with men fitted to hear command, 
sliall we not class tliose incapable to endun^ all this with 
those who will feel no desire for authority — lie assented 
to this also. — AVhat then? since you know the rank 
appointed for each class of these individuals, have you 
ever considered with yourself into which of (he two ranks 
you could justly assign yourself ? — I have, said .Aris- 
tippus ; and assuredly 1 do not assign myself to the 
(ilass desirous of government. 

8. Tor since it is indeed a ilifheult task to procure 
for oneself the necessaries of existence*, it ap})ears to me 
tile part of a very silly man not to be satisfied with that 
oecupation,'* hut to impose on himself (ho arlditional task 
of procuring for his fellow'-citizeiis all they reipiirc. Ami 
is it not utter folly that while he denies* himself many 
things lie desires, lie should, by hecoiiiiiig the jiresident of 
the state, render hi ni'jelf liable to punishment, if he should 
not aceoinjilish everything that state iniglit fancy f 

9. For states tliiiik it but just to use their magis- 
trates as I use my slaves ; for I recpiiri; my doni(*stics 
to provide me the necessaries of lil’e in great ahuiidaiice, 
while they refrain from touching anything; and so, states 
think it the duty of thi‘ir magistrates to provide for them 
most numerous advantages, hut think that tli(‘so magis- 
trates should abstain from them. Individuals inclined 

Al») ((pretTe rduro, SeU. aurol, V\t. t\iat thal occupation s\vo\i\tl 
not siillicf him. 'I’lic vcrl) noKtlv is often found without the da- 
tive of the person, as in ii, 2, 0. iv. -I, 0. Nothiin? is of more 
fretpient occurreiicar in (?rcck writers, than that the suhjprt of tin* 
prei‘edin^ clause, should become the ohject in the succeeding. 

I ’KXiVtiTTfie T! tavrtih vst “ .v/^i dvHeyare.” — KiiiiN. 
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to iiudergo continual troubles themselves, and to atford 
the same to others,' I would place arnoog men fitted to 
govern, when they shtmld have been thus trained. My- 
self, undoubtedly, I rank with tiiose who wish to pass 
their lives in the w^ay most easy, and most agreeable. 

10. And Sokrates said: Do you wish, then, that we 
should examine this point also, whetlier the governors 
or the governor lived with more ha]>pincss ? — [ much 
wish it, said he. — First, then, among the nations of 
which we have any knowledge, in Asia the Persians 
hold rule, but the Syrians, Phrygians, and Lydians^ are 
held in subjection; and in Europe the Scythians govern, 
but the Micotians are subject: and in Libya the Kartlia- 
ginians rule, but the Libyans arc subject. Out of these 
])cople, winch of the two classes do you imagine to pass 
their lives most pleasantly ? Or, among the Greeks, of 
whom you yourself are, whether do the doniinaut, or the 
subject parties, appear to you to live more hap})ily 

11. Nay, said Aristippus, 1 by no means consign 
myself to slavery: hut there ajipears to me to he a eer- 
tain path, midway hetwecu both, in which I will endea- 
vour to proceed; a path eomlueting neitlier througli. 
supremacy or slavery, hut through liberty, — tlic path 
wliieh most surely conducts to happiness. 

1 12. Hut if, replied Sokrates, as this path of yours 
leads neither through command or subjcelion, so it were 
considered not to lead througli human society,^ yon 
miglit then say soriK’thiiig of WTiglit. Jf, how^cver, 
wliile yon live ariiongst mankind, you do not think it 
meet to hold command yourself, or be eoinmauded, or 
readily to render obedience to the maglstrati's over you, 
I think you will soon experience that the powerfurwell 


* "AWonj 7ra(n\fiif. Many aHerations of (lie text have been 
propostMl, iiceillessly : — for those caigaROii in offieial duties are of 
ueeessity obliged to impose their respective duties on their subor- 
dinates, and to excite in them a spirit of activity and energy. 

vSokrates designedly mentions, out of several nations, those 
held in tlie greatest contempt among the Greeks. — .Jacobs. The 
M.kotians thvclt near the lake Mseotis, in European Saniiatia. 

Ai affOptoTTwi’, JScil. w'hieh i.s to he supplied from the 

preceding 
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know liow to their inferiors as slaves, by foreinp; 

them, both })ublicly and privately to wail. 

13. And do yon not know that others have sown anti 
planted, but these cut down their eorn and fell their trees, 
and Iiarass^ in every way their inferiors and those who 
do not wish to serve them ; until they eompel them to 
prefer slavery rather than war against the most ])owt‘r- 
inl ? A lid, even in private* life, do yon not know that the 
darini'; and vigorous, reducing to slavery the timid and 
weak, reap the Iruits of the latteris labour !- -ihit, said 
Aristij)])ns, that I may not suffer this, 1 will not shut 
myself n[) within any one state, hnt will he everywliere 
a temporary guest. 

I I. lindouhtedly yon mention a wonderful artifice ! ’ 
for, surely, since Sinnis and Skiron, and Proknistes“ 
died, no one injnn‘th the stranger! Jbit now, even tliey 
who live? as tree? citizens in th(?ir native states, also enact 
laws to prevent injury; and besielos their connections 
by blood thi\v aeepure other friends as allies, and throw 
bulwarks round tlieir cities ; ami procure w(?aj)ons In 
which then' re'jiei aggression ; and moreover jircpare? otlna* 
auxiliaries from tbreign states ; yet, after tli(*y have oli- 
taineal all these advantage's, are nevertheless wronged. 

I Ibit though yon have no protection of this 
kinel, yon will have to tarry long upon the roads, wliere 
many an? constantly outrageel. At whatso(?ver city also 
yon may arrive, yon \Nill he inferieir to all its citizens; and 
that, too, when you lire such a character,* as, more? than 

1 lIoXiorifToi'j’rtr. 'Flu? vitI) proporl)' nu’ans “ to ho.sireje,'’ ‘‘ l«) 
Moekade,” and is then apiiUed to all other violent and o|)])ressive 
eoiuhict, as below, $ 17. 

l\a\ai(TfiUf i)roj)erIy a trick or artifico ju?euliar to T/'m7/c/*.T, 
by w}ii(?h they endeavoured to trip up their anta^^ouists, JJere if 
<leiioles any eunniri'r and artful d(?vice. 

Celebrated robbers, destroyed by Theseus. Tliert? is a 
pleasant irony in tliis speeeh of Sokrates ; he means to say, 
“ ulthousli sueli cruel roldmrs as Skiron, &c. no longer i!\f('st 
the public roads, yet there are not wanting other men to injure 
you.” 

7 T«iovrj>c, i. e. a vagrant, one roaming .about without tiny 

settled abode, the citizen of no one state, aiul therefore unprotected 
by any. 
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any other, Tthc injurious lay hands on. Yert, because 
you are a stranj^er do you think that you will not be 
wronged ? or are, you confident, because these cities pro- 
claim safe-conduct to you, when arriving or departing ? 
or is it rather, because you fancy yuiirsclf to be a slave^ 
of such a character as would profit no one inclined to 
act tlie master ? For who would wish to keep in his 
liouse a mfiii by no means inclined to labour, and yet 
delighting in most sumptuous fare ? 

U). Let us consider tins also, how masters manage 
slaves of such a kind : do they not cool d«)wn their las- 
civiousness by hunger? do they not prevent their coin- 
mil ting robbery by debarring them from all places 
whence tluw could take anything ? do they not by 
fetters prevent their running away ? and liy laslies 
drive out their laziness? Pray, what would yon ilo 
when you ])erceived any of your slaves to be of such a 
temper ? — 1 would break bim down, said Aristip[ms, by 
every |)unishment, until I should compel him to act as 
becomes a slave. 

17. Ihit, then, () Sokrates, how do those trained up 
to the art of government, which you seem to consider 
to he hapfiiness, dilfer from those sulfcring hardships 
of necessity ? since they will have voluntarily to 
endure huugor, and thirst, and frost, and wakeful hours, 
and to labour iu all otlier toils? For I do not see, 
what other dillerenee it makes, when the same skin is 
lashed, whether it is lashed voluntarily or involuntarily ; 
— or, in fine, when the same body is harassed by so 
many hardships, whether it he so with choice, or 
against choice — exce[)t this, that it is folly voluntarily to 
endure ealamities. 

IS. AVhat, Aristippus? said Sokrates, does not the 
voluntary sntfering of such things a]>pcar to yon to 
differ from the involuntary, so far as* tliis, tJiat he who 
suffers from choice may cat when ho so w ill ? and he who 

I Aiii'Xor. The motle of life of Aristippus was most costly awd 
expensive, nor had he any inclination to work ; hence he imagined 
tiiat no one would bo likely to reduce iiini to sla\ory, as his keep 
would cost far more than bis earnings ivere worth. Sokrato.s soon 
>lic\YS the futility of tlii-s idea. 
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piirposoly eiidiirps thirst may drink, and in otlicr nnu- 
tcrs similarly ; while ho who of necessity suirers such 
hardships caiiuot alleviate them when ho is so inclined ? 
Again, the man who w'illingly endnroth diihculties is 
(Jeiighted by happy hopes of the result of all his toils, 
as the hunters of wild animals tind pleasure in the diiii- 
culties of the chase from the ho])e of seizing the ])rey. 

H). Yet such rewards of toil are worth but very 
little: but those who toil in order that they gain the 
Avorthy as frieiuls, or master their enemies, or that 
becoming powerful both in body and mind, they may 
well n’gulate their own household, and do good to their 
friends and lamelit their country -must you not lielieve 
that these feel real jileasure in labours for such objects ; 
and live full of Iia])piness, admiring themselves, panegy- 
rised and emulated liy others. ^ 

20. Ihit indolence, and ])leasures obtained at the mo- 
ment- of desire*, cannot eitlier work out a good constitu- 
tion for the holly, (as the teachers of gymnastic exercisc-s 
say), nor do they convey to the send any knowledge 
worth consideration hut ])ursuits requiring constant 
perseverance, cause us eventually to reach all that is 
lH‘autiful and good, ns worthy men have said; for to 
this jmrposc speaks Hesiod*— 

Vires, in troops, aiid everywliere, ni(»>t (visily are founil, 

Ijovel ainl smooth Hie path t<i them, ami near tons their home; 
Jliit hel'ore Virtue’s lio'i-.'holil, l»anl labour (Jotl halli |>lare<l, 
Lontf is the ro.nl, ami Mi-i p t'm* way that. h*;ulel)« to her hill, 

And niift^eil too at, tirsl : Imt wlii-ii the hiudie.st point yon S'Un, 
Ka-'y the eouive for ever then, tliouj^h pathless onee it seemed. 


’Kic rtiii 7ranft\fnifut Sueh is tin* interpretation of 

Stk-M’ii. ailopted hy Kiihm r, aiidsuiiportedby Ibe whole eonneAion 
of the passage, “ Volnpfates ejiismodi, rpias, ubi eoiirupiveris. sbi- 
tini. utpote sine ullo labore parabiles, peivijirre lieeal.’' 'Dh! oJi! 
interpretation was “ pleasure of momentary duration,” and so 
Selineider, “ eas voliiptates, qua* statim ju'reipiuntur et qnanini 
uaiis breve tempus dural..’^ 

•J ’A^ioXoyoi' is a«lded, for al napauriKU t/Porett cannot I'e said 
to convey ?io knmrlQtlgo. whatever to the mind. Por who denies 
that musie, paintinsjs, and other pleasures of the same kind, give 
u.s some sort of knowledge ? 

^ K. y/i. 2S5 (2S7 Goettl.) 
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J'^picliarnius,’ also, bears testinioiiy to the same effect — 

'riui gods to us all l)l(‘ssings sell ; as pay tliuy ask— our toil. 

A lit I in am)tlnT ])fissago, ho siiys — 

V^iiii man, wish not for pleasures soft, lest hard toil you may find. 

'Jl. And Prndikiis,- the sophist, in his paper on 
TJoraklos — \vliic‘li also ho (Icolaini.s to many as a spoci- 
ini'ii of his skill*— (loolarcs his sonlinionts in a similar 
inannor roj»;an!ing: virtue ; speaking, as far as I oaii 
remoTiihor, to the following eHoot: — 

For, lie says, that lloraklos when ho sprung iVoin 
ohiklhood to [)nh(‘rty, — at whioh jioriixl, youths hoooming 
their own masliTs, are wont to give indieations wliether 
liny will entiT on tlu^ eonrso of* actual life hy tiie patli 
of vlrlno, or^ hy that of' vice,' — having gone forth to a 
solitary place, sat down, perplexed as to which route he 
should pursue. 

x\nd that two females of majestic stature ajipoared 
to advanei; towards him, tlie on(‘ (‘Ugaging in a])pear- 
anee and lady-like, adorned in all her ])arts liy Nature 
solely, her body with virgin purity, her eyes with mo- 
desty, her iniiai with sobriety, and she was clad in a robe 
of wiiitf'. The other richly fed to plumpness and softness, 


I A nalivo nf (’os, an island in tin- .Kgoan soa. Me tlourislu-*! 
aljouf TiOO and coint-tjuiiitly was coU-ni])nrafy with .TiSchylus. 

He war* etin.Nidend hy the Dorians to he the inventor of comedy, 
lint if tlie date of the Arundel marbles ho eorreet, Sdsarion 
nourished ahoul ol)2. The eoinedians E])ieharmns, Susarion, and 
Diiuiloi-hus, the ehiefs of the Si<-ilian seliool, dealt rather in the 
/udirroits than the sarrasi'/v. 'I'lu! Aihpniun eomie w-riters, Cheo- 
uides, Alaguis, \e. adopted the old larrdiie style, and persojial 
satire. Of tliese A'liM-iii ui>, ('hatks i.s inenthmed as the first who 
intnulneed the Margitie .^lylo and snhjeet. 

'I'he vei>es licre (jiiofed are tetraiheter Troehai<-s. 

- The imi.-jf eelehraled of all tlie sophists. Some have repre- 
-^ented him to have heeii the teaeher of Sokrates, hut this is not 
elear. See (’. Hermann : de Suer. Mag. Mark, 1817, p. 49. 

'liTTirfiK-re-oi. Heelanmtions held hy the sophists, to show the 
power of their lanijuage, skill in invention, and mode of reasoning, 
w’cvo called ’ IC7rtrci»cio'|Lii means docco, demonstro^ 

and sc. the e\hihition of a drama was analogously expressed h\ 
lu uGKttv^ (Ifjfcre faintiatn. 
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artificially adorned in complexion, so that slio appeared 
fairer, and to have a more beautifnl hiiish than Nature 
p;avc. She had her eyes opened widely,* and wore a robe 
whose texture allowed the youthful beauty of her limbs 
to he apparent : fre(|uently she looked down upon her 
own figure, and stared boldly up if any person gazed 
upon her ; and frerpiently she looked back to admire the 
shadow of her person. 

2d. But when they came nearer to Ilerakles, she, 
whom I first described, advanced with the same (piiet 
gait, hut the other, eager to get before her, ran up to 
ilerakles, and cried, () Ilerakles, 1 see you are ))er- 
])lexed in doubt as to what ])ath you shall take to enter 
upon life ; if, then, yon make me your friend,*'* 1 will 
guide you by the most ])l(*asant and easy j)ath, — you 
sliall tast(i of every pleasure, and pass your life dev«)i(l 
of every trouble, 

21. For, first, -you shall not .agitate yourself with 
thought of wars or state afiairs, but: wend through life, 
considering only what most grateful viands or draughts 
you can iliscover : by seeing or he.aring what you may 
be delighted ; by the touch or fragrance of wlnit produc- 
tions you may be ple.asured ; and by associating with 
what loved objects you can have most enjoyment ; 
how you can slumber most softly ; and how you 
may possess all these enjoyments with the least degree 
of troubh?. 

2o. A nd if ever a slight suspicion should arise, respect- 
ing want of means whence all tlicse blessings may be 
supplied, fear not that I will force yo)i to procure them 
for yourself by labour and suficring in body and mind. 
Nay, rather, yon shall enjoy the fruits of all the toils of 
others, abstaining from nothing whence it m.ay he jms- 
siblc to take aught; for I give to my disciples full 
authority to gain })rofit from every source tliey can. 

21). And Ilerakles, hearing this, said, O lady, wdiat is 


WvaTreTrruiiihfu^ tlio bold iminoik-sl stare, 
opposed fo the modest and retiring look. 

j \\()n}(Titf.itvoQ, on partieipies used lor finite m*b.s, see Herm, 
Vii?. ^ 227. 
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thy name ? — They who love me, replied she, call me Hap- 
PiNKss ; my enemies nickname^ me Voluptuqusnkss. 

27 . And now'lhe other femah*, approaching calmly, 
said: I, too, am come to thee, () llerakles, because I 
knew thy parents, and have perceived your disposition 
during the training of your youth; whence I entertain a 
hope, if you turn on the path which leads to me, that 
surely 3^011 will become a noldc doer of all acts which 
are honourable and dignified ; and that 1 will become 
more honoured and more ennobled from the blessings 
you shall obtain through me.* I will not deceive vo*i 
by any preludes regarding pleasure, but with truth will 
relate tin; facts, as the go<ts ordained them. 

2 S. E5>r Jiothing of all that is really good or beau- 
tiful do the»gods bestow on man, without his own toil 
and care: but whether you desire the gods <0 be merci- 
ful to you, you must worshij) those* divinities ; or if you 
wish to be beloved by friends, you must perform sonu* 
service for th<.)sc friends. If you are anxious to be 
honoured by any state, that state you must advantage ; 
and if you rerpiirc to be admired by Greece in its whole 
extent, Greece in lu.'r whole extent you must try to 
benefit. If you wish that the land should yield you 
fruits in abundance, you must till the laud. If you 
think you ought to enrich yourself hy \\erds of cattle, 
you must diligeutly attend to those herds. If you are 
eager to increase yonr means by war, and <lcsire the 
f)owcr of liberating your friends .and mastering your 
enemies, not oidy should 3'ou learn from the experienced 
all the arts of war, but also should practise how you 
ought to use them. Hut if you desire to he ])owerful in 
bodily frame, 3011 must habituate the body-^ to render 

* 'YTToKoniZofitroi “ invidiuso et 0(fio«5o iioniiiu: aliqucm appel- 
laie.” — L kt’ncl. “ Ilcm bonain nomine odioso expiimcrc.” — 
Kihiv. We ha\e foll»)wed Liddell, s. v. 

'J uyttOohj ('tuTTftfTTfffrhoaVf “ propter bona, qua: tibia me 
piirabuntur, illust norum.” — KiiiiN. 

'tf/J nwfKtTi, K. (,’omp. Cic. dc oil*. 1, 23. ‘‘ Exereendum 

corpus et it i atticiendum cst, ut obedire consilio et ratione possit.” 
Ami so yall. Cat. ii. 1. ‘‘ Servitio corporis, amimi imperio, magis 
utiinur.’’ » 
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obcdicnco to ycnir iniiul, aiul must cxorciso it in labour 
anil in toil. 

29. IUtp Vice, interrupting, said. Do you ])(*rceivo, 
IltMakles, by how painful and lidious a road this 
woman leads you to mere cheerfulness? while 1 , by an easy 
anti short path, will eonduct you to j)erfeet happiness. 

;U). And VniTCE re]>lied, O wretch, what good dost 
thou ]}Ossess ! AVhat ])leasim*s dost thou exj)erienee, 
since von are disinclined to do anything in order to 
obtain them ! Von, who wait not for the natural desire 
of ])ieasnres, hut gorge yourself with all things before 
you feel the apj)etite for them ; eating before you are 
inmgry, driidxing before you feel thirst ; nay, that you 
may eat with pleasure, you j)roenre artists in gastro- 
nomy ; — that M)u may driiik with pli asnreuon ])urehase 
most costly wines, and run round the world to search 
for snow in .snmmer.^ Tliat you may sleej) [deasantly, 
you procure not only beds of dow n, hut costly coiiclies, 
and rockers'’ beneath tliem : for yon desire sleep not as 
a rest frpni toil, hut because you liavi? nothing to 
occup 30 ou. You excite by ineentives the .amorous passion 
before Ahitnrc kindh's a desire, practising every spe<‘ies 
of sensnalily, and abusing alike both males and females. 
For tlius it is yon train your friejiils — 1>\^ night you out- 
rage them in the grossest manner, and waste in heavy 
sleep the most precious hours of their day. 

.31. Thongli iinmmtal, tIiou art Hung forth from the 
goils. l»y all tlie wortiiv among mankind you are 
despised. The sweetest of all sounds you have never 
heard'’ -the praises of yourself. The loveliest of all 

i Snow was by the ."indents to cool their wines. 

The) ri'e<}uently pit served it in .suhterraneau caverns. !Seo Plin. 
i\. 1. Atlien. iii. )). 121. 

-■*' ViTf'ipoflpo, this is uiidtnibtedly the meaninj;; of the wtjrd, and 
the explanation is dn»' to .Selineitler, who compares lliree passaj^es 
of the physician Antylliis (in Pra;;. Mediir. Oribas. Matt. p. JLI, 
170, 172), “ e fpiiiius apparet V7rv}^a0(ia fulcra fliar/ouafirr pedihus 
lecti suhjecta ul fTMrTjwo#;, lecti .-igitatio, etticeretur.” 'Ibis 

meanimj is omitted in Liddell and Scott. 

6 ’ AKOixT^iftTotj. Comp. Cic. j)ro Arch. ix. 32. “ 'l’heinistocli?ni 
ilixisse ainnt, <piuni ex eo ijuercretiir (juo<l acroarna ant ciijus 
vocem lihentissime audiret ; ejus a c;uo sua virtus optime pra:- 
dicaretur.” 
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siglits yon liavc? iK‘ver seen — for never liast thou beheld 
one noble work aeeoin [dished by thy hand. Who 
would credit you^vhen you sj)eak ? W ho would aid you 
when in want of anghl ? AVhat man of honest mind 
would bo so reckless as (o join your train of revellers ? 
for the young among them arc impotent in body : wluni 
older they arc deranged in mind. Without occupation 
throue hont the years of youth, .and fed richly with every 
su[)erliuity : with heavy toil, in all llu^ s(pialidness of 
jienury, they pass through the years of age ; ashamed of 
their past actions, broken down with what they must do 
now. Having run through all life’s [ileasures in their 
youth, they hav(‘ .stor(‘d n[> all its sorrows for old age. 

.lif. Jhit I associate with the gods, and I associate 
with virtuoiu^rnen ; no glorious work, whether divine or 
human is wrmight without me. I am honoured above all, 
both by gods and men, those whom it befits to honour 
me. A loved co-operator uith the artisan ; to the master 
the faithful guardian of his household ; the benevo- 
lent assistant of the servant ; the benign ]>rou[pter in all 
the arts of j)eaee ; the tirm auxiliary in all the ^eds of 
war; the best associate in friendship. 

Yet my friends ha\e a sw<‘et enjoyment of food 
and drink, simple as they fire ; for they refrain until they 
feel a natural desire for them. They, too, have sweeter 
sli‘e[), than those who share no foil ; nor are they annoyed 
if they lose a portion of tJieir slumber; nor to gain re- 
pose do they forego the execution of their duties. The 
young delight in ])raises from the elders ; the elders 
[iride ihem.selves in reverence from th(> young. Plea- 
santly do they remember the noble actions of olden 
time, and delighted are they while happily accom[)lish- 
iug the business of the present. Through me they arc 
loved of gods, dear to all good men, and honoured by 
their oountry. And when the destined end may come, 
they lie not dishonoured in oblivion, but chanted by 
songs of praise, they bloom* in memory throughout all 
time. O Jlerakles, thou sou of noble parents, if thou 

1 OfiWoi'cri. Conip. Cicor. Tusc. 1,49. Tlarinorlius in ore 
et Aristo.f,nto, Laccdajuioiiius Leonidas, Thebauus Ejmminondas, 
ViGENT.'' 
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(lost accomplish such acts, thou can’s! j)ossc.ss the nu).'< 
blessed happiness. 

34. Thus, in the main, Trodikus rfdated tlic instnu - 
tion of Ilc'raklcs by Virliie. JIc adorned, however, 
his sentiments by much more elevated languaejc than I 
relale them now in. It were well worth your while, 
Aristipjuis, hearing these things in mind, to try and 
hetliink you also of matters which coiuern the Intme 
]>enod of you r life. 


o 
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' C11A?TI:k II. 

Im itODi CTioN. — T his cliapltn* ronhiins o fonversatioa behveer* 
tSokraU's and his own son, Laniprokii^s, wlio had (luarrcllcd uitli 
his niotlu'r ; and trials of tho duty of rhildirn towards Ihoir 
paivnts. 'J'hc h»vi- of paivnts, osju'dally of inolluTS toward'-, 
tlidr ollsprini;; i> hi-aiititnlly dosorihed. sentiniiMits oci'ur ir. 

tin; followin'' order : — 

(a' ) Those ini n are considered to ho iini^rafcrul who do not irpa\ 
a kindness when tiiey ha\e the power, 
i/’^) L njj^ralcful men arc jnoiurlv classed ainonj^ the unjust. 

) The i^reater the henetit received, the more unjust is the reci- 
pient t(» be eonsi<lered if he disjday no gratitude. Hut we should 
I'onsidi'r the^^enetits cimferred by parents, espi eially tlie moll)er> 
on tlieir I'liildren, to lie (he very greatest. .3 — C.) lienee 

it follows, that even if a mother be harsh and pee\ish, yet 
should a son rc\erene(‘ her with lilial aHVetion, seeing that 
any sevi-rity in her treatment of him arise.-s not from hostility or 
ill will, but from the kindest motives U 7- 12.) lie then eon- 
siders how aw'fnl a crime neglect of filial duty is, seeing it was 
punislo'd by the laws of the state, and visited with the universal 
contempt of men (§ 111 — 1 t.) 

• 

1, ILwiNd IcjiriKHl lh:it Laiiiprokles, tltc cklest ol' 
lii.s sons,^ was incensed a'^aiiist iiis niotlu-r, Sokrates 
'rpakc a.s follows : — 

Tell me, niy ehild, are yon aware that certain indi- 
viduals are called ungrateful? — Truly 1 am, said the 
youth, — And have you learned, in eoiiscquciice of what 
line of eonduet men give them iJiis apiadlation '? — I 
have, said he ; for tliose who have received a kindness 
and do not repay it, when tliey Jiave the ability to do so, 
men call by the name “ ungrateful.” Do you* not think 
then, that the ungrateful .sjiould be classed with the 
unjust ? (A'rtainly, he replied. 

2 , And have you ever eon.sidcrcd this point, whctlicr, 
perchance, as it ajjpears unjust, to reduce one’s friends 
to slavery, hut jiisl, to enslave our enemies, so it he un- 
just to act with ingratitude towards our friends, hut 

' The sons of Sokrates w'cro Lainfiroklcs, Sophroniskus, !Me- 
iicxcnus. Their mother was Xanthippe. 
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just to Jo so towards our luicniics? — I have well eoii- 
siJered ; replied he, and in niy mind, whoever, having 
ohi allied a benefit at any other .s hand, whether he be 
triend or foe, does not try to repay it with gratitude, he 
is an unjust man. 

d. Accord ingl}^ if this he so, docs not ingratitude 
appear to be }uire~ injustice? The youth assented, in 
proportion, therefore, as one having received more im- 
])ortant, favours does not requite them, should he not be 
considered the more unjust.^ lie assented to this also. 
Whom tlien, and at whose hands, can w“ find to have 
been henefiled to a greater degree than children by their 
parents ! whom their parents have called into existence 
from non-existence *, and hav(^ caused them, to see so 
many heantifid things, and to share in so many extra- 
ordinary blessings, ns the gods afford to men ; blessings 
'aliicli undouht(‘dly appear to ns so valuable beyond all 
else, that we all shrink from leaving them more than 
evervibing els(» beside; ami states have iijijiointed d(;ath 
js tlie penalty for the most lieinons crimes, considering 
that they could not check injustice by the terror of any 
greater evil. 

d. And surely you eannot imagine that men beget 
children merely to gratify the sensual passions; since all 
our streets and all our }ious(‘s are full of means to 
ap.pease desire; nay, it is evident, tliat only aft(;r close 
examination as to tlie sort, of femriies from whom the 
most robust children ^ may he ])vodiieed to us, we unite 
with them, and engender oirsjiring, 

a. And the Imshand supports a partner to bring forth 
offspring to bims(df,ai)d provides that there shall bemeans 
for his future ehiidreii, whatsoever he thinks will benefit 
theiii for life, and in as great abmidancc as be can. And 
the wife, receiving it within lierself, bears this burden, 
oppressed with sickness, and perilling lier life ; partici- 
pating to the infant the nutriment by wdiieh she is lier- 
self supported. And witli many throes of agony carrying 
it licr full time, and giving it liirtb, slu; snekles and 

- ’lUXiKpivi'ic, “ pure,” uiiinixed,” properly “ judi^ed or e.v- 
iimiiied iiy the sunlight.” — S tkimi. 

- B*/\riflrr«, “ rtd*ustmima.” — Ki iiN. 
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{•luTisbos it, not yet receiving a single blessing, noi 
'loes the inl’ant know* by whose haiul it is thus ibnclly 
jcinlcjl; nor is h able <o signify its litlle wants^ but slu* 
'.\ifli a iMOtli(‘r’s true sagacity, endeavours to satisfy it 
wiiii all that is both wholesome and gratelul to its taste. 
V(‘S, tor a weary time she tends it, ])atlenily subniittiiig 
to toil, by night and <lav, though slie knoweth not what, 
•eliini she may i’('eei\<‘ for rdl this tiaiderness. 

b. Nor an* they contented with hestowing men 
bodily support but also wlieii (h(‘ir children appear 
eapabh; of acipiiring some degree of instruetion, tin? 
jian nts teach them all the gooil priuei)>les f’oi- eonduct in 
lil’e they are themselves aecpiainted with; and should 
ihey consider aiiotlier more capable of imjaariing in- 
tiiirtion on oilier points, at great exjiense they send 
• In ir sons to him ; and are filled with anxious can*, labour- 
ing ill all ways, tliat ibcir children nniy lie as (‘xeellcnt 
a- possible. 

7. To this tlie youth replied: — Hut assuredly, even ii 
slu* Inid ]H‘rformed all tliis, and manifold more, no oni* 
rcfiild jiossibly bear lier liavslmess.' -And Sokrales nj- 
jilied, AVbetber do yon think, tlic wild tenijier of a 
savage animal, or <J‘ a uiofher, more dillicnlt to bi' 
eminred. — 1 think, said he, the wild temper of a mother, 
ill Ii*ast such iis mine is. lias she then, ever inflicted 
; n (*vil upon you, hy biting, or kicking yon, by which 
many liave iVefpiently sufiered from beasts .' 

S. Jhit, by Jove, said lie, she uses Jiuiguage of such 
violeuee, that no one would wisJi to hear it for the value 
of all ids mejins of livelihood. — Ilow iniieh trouble, difU- 
eidt. to bo endured, d<Mou think you liavi* caused her, 
by Noiir voice and acts, by day and night, being peevish 
frr» lu your childhood .' How much grii'f have you given 

‘ Or-f. ytyrH/fTKor ro Wanriuwski cousitlors lliesf 

words* to 1)0 aomiwutivos ai)>oluto : otliors tluiik they dopond on 
rnHjin. This latter is oxofodiii^ly •ingracot’ul, since the clause ovrt 
■7r^)o7rt:~nt'Uv7(i ni’Cti' ii^uOov intiTveiics. Kiihner thinks it to 
1)0 a sort ot“ oratorical aiiacolouthoii, and that Xenophon used the 
nominative, instead of tlie ijenitive absolute “ nicinbrormn concin* 
nimis servanda- causa.” in any construction the mcauinj^ of the 
]»assa 50 is clcu! . • 
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lier by your illness ? — Never, said he, have T spoken a 
word, or ])erformed an act towards her at wliicli she 
could hliisli. * 

i), AV hat then f said Sokrates, do you think it is a 
liarder thini^ for you to bear her hasty expressions, than 
for actors, when tliey utter the most violent reproaclics 
upon each other in their tragedies — Ihit I think, because 
they do not iniagino that the speaker who reviles, reviles 
to do them real injury, or that he who threatens, 
threat<*ns to do any serious harm, they hear all lightly. — 
And when you know that all your mother utters, she 
utters with no evil thought, nay, rather wishing you to 
have blessings more numerous than any other has, are 
you incensed ! Or do you suppose your motli(‘r to be 
malevolent to yon f — Heaven forfend ! said Lamprokles, 
I do not indeed imagine that. 

10. Then, sai<l Sokrates, this mother who is so bene- 
volent to you : who in your sickness lakes anxious care, 
to the utmost of Iut power, that you may recover health, 
and may not want any of the necessari(‘s of life : a mother 
who entreats the gods for .so many bl(‘ssings for yon, 
and ])ayeth the oblations she hath vowed,- ilo you say 
that she is violent For iiiy ])art, 1 think if you can- 
not l)ear so excellent a mother, you cannot bear any tiling 
that is good. 

11. ]5u( tell me, said be, whctlier you think it your 
fliily to respeet any individual ; or have you determim*d to 
try to please no }»erson what(wer; or to follow, or obey' 
iieith{‘r general or iiiagislrate ? — By Jove, it is riiy duty 
to respect men, said he. 

12. Accordingly, said Sokj-ates, do you wish to pleasi; 
your neighbour, in order that he may kindle a lire for 
you wlnai it may bo rcijiiired ; or assist you in the aeipii- 
sition of some good; and should you happen to stumble 
might aid you speedily, with iieighliourly help? — 1 do, 

‘•i (fTroCiTorai — reddvrCj cst pcrsolvcrc, (pva* 

dii.s nliquis prornisciit.” — KiuiN. 

"KTTfffOta . . . rrtlfitfrOai, The former word h.'is reference, 
rather to tin; body, and Is conneetod in meaning with ar(mTfiyto. 
The latter word denotes mental obedience, and rcl'crs to a/VAr-j 
d^^XOVTi, 
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said Ju*. — M’liat iIumi ' should you lucot uith a follow* 
tr.‘iV(‘llor, by land or sva, <Io(*.s it inako no differcMico 
wlullior ho ho ai^onoiny or a friend ? or do yon think il 
your intorost to icain ?^ood will from them 1 do, 
said hi*. 

J It. Are yon then dot(‘nninod to cndoavonr to "ain thoii 
I'avonr, while you do jiol think it your duly to reuard your 
inoliior, who loves you most t»f all ! Do you not know 
that the Uati* takes no eoiijnizanee of, or allows a suit, 
re^-aniiii';’ oilua* spc'oies of iii:;nUil.ude, and di.srei;*ai'ds 
IhoM' who ha^inI^ recoivcil a favour do not recjuite il ; 
l)ut ir .my one should not reverence* his j)aients,^ on 
him thi‘\ inijiosc a line: and ]unushini^ him N\ilh de^!;r*i- 
el.ii ion, <!o not |>ei‘eiit him to hold a maiiist raev, consi- 
o'eri.i:’,- that tlie saerifiees for the* city’s wellare would Jiol 
ire duly e)ll’ere*d, if he* we're^ to oiliciate, and that ho would 
j)erlbrin uoui^lit else with honour or with justice ? And 
fan iiei’, ley .love, if oue* should u(*^leet to ])ay <hie honour 
to the sepuiedin^s' of his elead ancestors, the stale ev- 
;imine;s into this, in the* serutiiiy'^ of eaindidates for oihee. 

11 . ft' you <ire wise*, my son, you will entrt*at the 
jLi,-ods tej pardon \ou, if you lune* ni‘ 54 :lected your mother; 
\e.st they, eou’^ieleme,^ \em tej he aei i\i»;rate, shoulel he*, 
elisiiieiine'd to serve you. Have respect also for the 
o])inie»ii of mankind, le*st pere.*eiving you to be* neglectful 
of your pare-nts, all may contemn you, and theai you 
>h()idd ai)[jear bereft e)f friends : for if men suspect that 
yoei are devoiel of 2 ;vatituele to yonr parents, no one will 
believe*, that shmdd lie elo yem a kindness, he ever would 
n;e.*et with f:;ratitnde in ivturn. 

‘ //// OtiniTru'ii. Au actum was allowable for any ne'erlcct 

a’ insiilt towards a jiareiit, yfnr(l>i) icaKtofTttoc yovbiov. 

■ 'I'his eu^tolll is illustrated by the; following i;j)igram of Calli- 
'aaehiis • 

/o/roetj/c, /locpdr XiOoj-, Kavpat;, 

Liij /her iiWaxOai Kui rpuTTor oinfifvot;. 

■Jl rt ratlitp KXti'Otiffa Kar'KTuvt 'TrftiOa 7rtcTov(Ta. 
/o/roi'o/f Kai tu^ov oi Trpoyot'oi. 

AoKifiuoid, at Athens the (;x.aii]ination hehl regarding the life 
■ind character of can di that es lor magisterial otlices. Jf the exami- 
nation took place in tlu* Senate it was eullcel dvaKpitnijj if in the 
Agora, toKipiKTia. - VoLL. viii. 9. 
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CllAPTilR in. 

I S'riir»i)Hj I'lON. — D isskxsion an'-fn 1 u:lwl'i h tv.o Mvollirr.'. 

('li{cri‘j>i»i)i) .‘liiil (.’liUTekraU'.s, .*‘okiati s i-nlortas iValiraal Iom 
by tin; ibliowini!: :ir;.»,iuiieuts - 

1. A brotlirr ou^cbt to be f<t(‘eiiu‘(l lu'voiul all v; (v: l.’i Tbr 

of is tb>ul)<fiil ;nnl uin^ertaiji, i 'iless )(jii baxr 

tVi.'iuIs auil l)y wbo.-e aiil you eriii ar«|i.:i-i* aiul lielend 

Uieiu U 2, ?}.) lie is uiuloiilitodly to bi* ailj’.ul' i ii our nearest 

I'riend, whom Natiirt* hiTf-eiriias i 2 ;»\en ; lo;', miiiual li#v«- 

iii.iate in lirethers; ^eeouu]y, tbofc who li:'- v' l)retbn-ii an 
more resin’v'ted by iiu'u, ami le:** liaitle t^) injury ’• I,) 

2. This beiiiij^so, even tlHnuili a brother b«‘ hostile Ic ns, we should 

loveyo all an.'^er, and study to please him ^ Voti will 

'*iirely aj)peaso liim, if \oit be ihe ilrst to sei'li a n eoiieiliatioii by 
kind aeis and wands, and you s'uould <lo this th,' ' muv if \oh In’ 
the junior. Tin; nunv andiilious and liifih-soi.K . your brother 
is, tl)(* more will yon i^ain v n him by kindues'-. 

b As tin: limbs of the body are formed for jiuitual aM. so brotiiers, 
if uuiti'd, are beneficial to eaeli other; if sexerid. they are not 
IS— l!b; 

VVeiske well obsi rves, (bat Mokrates sliews no sni;!ll iu £»Tee of wif- - 
i\om and kmosledre in ibese reuv.uks. ll mi-, si \va\»\u‘n‘-, lu-. 
Sins, that many "bo have endeavouied to jeccnuale foes, hrijii? 
them tot^iiiier, w'arn, advis»’, adjure, and by the st.rmi<;c^t; arii;u- 
meiiN e!M!ea\our to riMuito them, yet after a!i liain no other 
re-'u)! sa>e to reiuler tlnm more hostile to each other amt t!)e)n- 
-eive.'. Thus lokasta err'' ni her attempts to i\ eoneile. KteoJvles 
and I'olynikes, in llu; IMuenissa’ of l*nnij)ules. ■.ales saw that 
only oNK should be addressed for such an rdijie;, ami t hat, the 
one not inllneiu:e<l hy implacable animosity, wl-.o would wish, 
ami have ability to affect tlMiotbcr's mind. C'lnerepbon a])pears 
to have been passionate and ^'nAdn/ze/; )t>) ; wiia him, ibere- 
fore, eautioii slioiihl be adopted, and bis biotia r was to be 
indu' cd to address liiiii, and be the first to pvo|:("e a reconci- 
liation. 

1. perceived lliiit Chairephoii and ClnerC' 

krates, two brotiiers, and well known to him, were at 
variance with each other, when lie saw Clnerekrates, he 
thus addressed him. Amswer me this, said he, Clnere- 
k rates, surely you arc not one of those meii who con- 
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sidor property^ more valuable iliaii brethren ; and this, 
too, whi'ii posses'^ions are devoid of reason, while a 
brother has rcsi.^on : and the former requires aid to 
protect it," tJie latter is able to afford you aid; and, 
moreover, the former bein^ manifold, tin? Iatt(?r but one ! 

2. It is indeed a stranp;e thins; if any one considers 
brethren to be an injury to liimselli because ho does not 
possess the property of these brotluu’s ; whlli* he docs 
not consider fellow-citizens to be an injury, because he 
does not possess the property of these citizens: and 
that in the latter ease he can reason, that it is far better 
by lising in society with many, to enjoy a competency 
with security, than by icadinii; a solitary life, to possess 
tlu^ property of all his fellow-citizens, exposed to danger. 

3. And those who arc rich, purchase for themselves 
slaves, that they may have partners in labour; and 
jirocure friends as if they re(piirial auxiliaries ; while 
lh(w are neglectful of their brethren, ns if friouls could 
indeed be ae([uired from among llio citizens, but from 
among brethren they could not. 

I. And yet it conduces much to a friendly feeling, to 
have sf)rung from the sanu^ parents; and much tr> have 
been reared togetlun* ; since even among wild animals a 
fond alTectiou springs between those fostered togetlicr. 
llesid(!s men res|)ect more tliose who have brothers 
than those who have not, and are l(*ss inclined to com- 
mit aggression on them. 

o. And ( dnerekrales replied, Indeed, Sokrates, if the. 
difference between us were not very great, probably it 
would be my ilnty to bear with my brother, aiid not 
avoid him for trivial reasojis: for, as yon say, a brother 
is an advantage, proxided be is the character be ought 
to be ; however, when he is devoid of all a brother’s 
characteristics,'^ nay, is quite the opposite to them, wliy 
should any one attempt impossibilities ? 

• \ni)fi(tTa “omnia tpiibu'^ utimiir, i. e. omiiino omnes pos- 
scssiones, or^o vi pocora.’^ — Lkx. .Segnihr. 

Sokrates means that wcalll) ami other property requires care 
on the part of the possessors to fi^uanl ami preserve it. 

'Vjpcioi, The common versimi remlers by “ at si plane desii 
ojicio, which is opposed to the u<age of the verb. Herbstius 
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6. And Sokratos said, W'lu'tlicr, O ('lucn'kratos, is 
(’lia>re]dion able to <»:ain tlic favours of no oni.*, as hi* 
(loos not } oiir’s, or aro there some wlirni he can greatly 
please I — Yes, replied In*, and ibr that very reason, 
Sokrates, it; is ljut just tliat I should hate liim, hecaiisi' 
lie is able to ])lease others ; wliile to me, wlienever he is 
near me, on all oeeasions, (‘ven by net as well r.s word, 
lie is an injury rather tlian a benelil. 

7. l*ray, said Sokvates, just as a horse is an injury to 
a person, who not knowing how, yet tries to nianagt* 
Jiim, is it thus that a hratlier is an injury to him wlio 
tries to manage him, not. knowing the proper way * 

8. Why should 1 bo ignorant, said (.'Iiau’ek rates, iiow 
tf) eoiidiiet mysi'ir towards my brother, sinet^ 1 know 
!ioa\ to ^peak kindly to lum who Npeaketh kindly, anid 
io benelil him who be»iv‘ilts me ? lint a p(a'sou v.ho is 
eonslanlly endeavouring to a.mioy me, botli by ai;L a.iul 
word, I could ikjI sjieak or act well t.», nay, I will not 
even try. 

tt. You sjieak stvamgely, () Cliaerel; rates, since if you 
b.'u! even a dog, traira'd to guard t!ie tioe!;.^, v.bicb 
tavvned upon the shojiherds, but was irritated jit your 
ap]»roaeb, you would fVirego all auger, ami would endea- 
vour to ta'.m* him Ijy kind tre.'itinent, : while a brother, — 
Thougli von aekimwledgo he would be a great ;idvantag(‘ 
If lie were such iis In; ought to be; though y(m acknow- 
ledge * tliat you kiunv how both tosjieak and act kindly, 
— Will will ii(it even attempt to n^iuha’ for yourself ;as 
e\ci*lli.*ut as j)Ossil)Ie. 

10. (’iaerekrates replied, I ap|)rchemi, S(dvrates, 
that I have not such extraordinary eunning, as to render 
Cluerephon such as lie ought to be towards me. — Yet 
truly, said Sokrates, there is no need of any abstruse or 
novel plan against him ; on the contrary, I think that if 
lie hi* gained over by those arts you already know, he 
will most highly ])rize you. 

uiulerstands nrrifi aflor thi* verlj. Wkiskk, a))prov(?d by Kiibm r, 
renders “when as yet lie is infinitely at fault,” “when be is the 
direci op]*<>site of a lirothcr.” 

* 'i)fj.o\oyiov “ posse autem te conicssus et faetis et verbis be- 
nii5mim esse, tamen operarn non das ut, &c.” — K lu.v. 
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11. Will you not at once tell me,^ said lie, if you 
perceive that, I possess some love cliarui, which I am 
ignorant of luivkg ? — Nay, tell me you, said Sok rates, 
if you wished to elfcct that one of your ue(|uiiintanccs, 
when h(‘ offered sacrifice, should itirite yon to the baii- 
fjuet, what would you do ? — It is quite clear, said the 
other, that I would take the initiative myself, and invite 
him wdien I would sacrifice. 

12. And if you wished to urge one of your friends 
to take care of your interests, whenever you sliould go 
abroail, wlsat would you do ? No donht I would endea** 
vour previously to take care of his interests, whenever 
he might he abroad. 

Id. And if you wished tliat any host shoidd give 
you a hos})itahI(^ reception, whenever you might arrive 
Jit ids city, what would you tlo ? — Ortainly I would 
first endeavour to receive him hospitably whenever he 
came to Athens; and if I \vish(‘d to incite him to accom- 
plish for me the objects of my journey thither, it is 
elee.r tliat 1 should endeavour first to effect tlie same for 
him here. 

Id. Aeconliiigly, though you long knew all love- 
charms among mankind, you have kept them iu the 
dark. Or, tell me, said lie, do you hesitate to make 
the (irst ailvance, lest yon should seem degradi'd, if you 
should take tin* lead in trying to hemdil a brother? 
And yet to me that man ajipcars worthy of th(' highest 
jiraise, who is the first to commit havoc on the foe, or 
render serviec to a friend. If then, 1 had supjiosed 
Olnercphou to be more easily led to this frame of mind 
tiuiii ' ^-u, T would have endeavoured to induces him first 
to make efforts to conciliate your friendship ; hut sis it is, 
you appear, by taking the lead, more likely to effect 
tJiis.- 

* OiiKuv ^(hU'OKj. “yon cannot be too soon in tellin*^ me/* 
quin statim ioqnaris. See, Math. (ir. G. ii. § 2 ; Kiilm. ii. 

^ CG't. llerniuri Ht,i"iiiu;ely considers properly to nicati 

eexsaroy desinvre. Ad. Vig. p. 7GI* 

“ The connection of tlio whole passage is this, “ Cha?rcphon is 
tlic elder, and you ("hterekrates tlic youngca-. But in all countries 
it is the <'stablished usage that the juniors should give rev(?reriec 
and pay res}>ect to their seniors. From this it results that you 
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IT). And Clirt^rokrales said, you a]>peai* to inc, O So- 
kratcs, to speak what is (piito out ot‘ place, and by no 
means suited to your character, since you recpiire me, 
the junior, to take the lead in this matter; and yet the 
estaldislied custom amotig all men is (piite the reverse, 
namely, that the elder should take the lead in all things, 
wlu'ther work or word. 

IG. How so ? said Sokrates ; is it not the custom 
everywhere that the junior should leave the path when 
an elder meets him ? that he should rise from his chair, 
honour him with the softer seat, and yield to him 
in conv(‘rsation ? My good friend, he not averse, hut 
try to softi'U down this man,'- and very sooji he will 
yield to you. Do you not sec how fond of honour, ^ 
and how liheral-miuded he is? Worthless wretches you 
cannot more easily allure than hy ollering a hrihc' ; hut 
good and worthy men you can most steiirely gain hy 
treating them in a friendly spirit. 

17. And ('huirekrates replied, But what if he shall 
beeome no better after I liavc made the trial ? — What 
other peril will you hazard, said Sokrates , save only 
the ])ruof that you are a worthy man, and full of bro- 
therly affe<*tion, hut that he is worthless and iimleserving 
of any service ? But 1 do jiot expect any such result, 
I arn sure that when he perceives yon challenging him 
to this fraternal contest, Mie will emulously strive to he 
superior to you in services both of ileed and word. 

18. For, at present, you tire {is unnaturally S(‘y>arated, 
as if the hands, which the gods made in pairs mutually 
to assist laeli other, should c(*ase their ollieo, {uid turn 
to mutual hindrance : or if both the feet, fashioned by 
divine council to co-operate with each other, should 

should shew your respect for your elder brother, by anliripatiiig 
hiu) ill kindly ottices; i. e. it was the duty of Charekrates, thou|^h 
junior, so to re^^ulate his temper and conduct, as to be the tirst to 
court the favour of his brother by anticipating him in jx^rlbruiiug 
services, and, hy so doing, conciliate liini. Takbuj the hady 
r)youpti'oi; “ princi}uuni taciens i/yf^iovtKvtj Trporfpotj. 

* Tor dv^pa, much more emphatic than Utiiwv. J’»:rJiai)S lie 
intended to vindicate the full-grown manhood of ChaTcpLon, as 
oppo.sed to the youth of Chierekrates, 

*l»t\ort/(oc, in a good sense, “ iioble-mindcd.’' — K cun. 
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neglect this, and fetter one another. \Vould it not be 
utter folly to use for purposes of embarrassment what 
has been formec^ for purposes of aid ? 

1 JL And it appears to me that Gofl hath formed two 
brothers for mutual aid, of far greater value than the 
liaiuls, or feet, or eyes, or other members which are 
foniied in pairs in tlic human frame, can give : for the 
hands, if it should be necessary at tlie same time to do 
things at a greater distance than a fathom, are unable 
to etieet them ; the feet cannot at the same time reach 
two objects, even at a less distance ; and the eyes, which 
seem to have the jiower of rcaehing to the greatest 
disfane(‘, cannot at the same instant .see objects before 
and bidiind, even though mucli chjser : hut brothers, if 
they he friends, though widely severed, may aecomjdish 
sill things, and thsit for mntnaH aid. 

‘ Sokrates means to say, that two Iwotliers, even tliouid^ sepa- 
raU J 1)V a wide interval of .‘*j)aee, can unite tlndr .‘^trenj^th to 
accM/inpli.di siny object, and tliat (kci) in sueli a wsiy, thsit each can 
assi t and promote the wtdfare of* tlu* other. words ufia K(ti 

d'o iH‘1. sii^nify “ecpially a.s’* (a nieaiiinaj tliey hore above), hut 
a ft a is to he joined with ttouttiip ~ in ru filnjua arjenda tq,vnim 
ruin aliqm couj miy ere iw\t\ the particle Ktu means ct quidem. 
Sec Kuii!!. Cli. r»r. ud. ii. ^ 721. 1. 
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CIIAPTEll IV. 

1 NTRODi'Ci ION. — Tins and tlio following <*li:i|»tcrs trcit of fru-nd- 
sliip — ill this. Sokratos oonsiucrs the value (){' fntnds. Ik* states 
tliat many inon are more anxious for the aequisilion of property 
than of friends I — 1.) Yet no {^ood ean lu* found more 
jireeioiis, lastiiiu^, and profitalile tlian u worthy fru'od. lie 
regards our interests as his own, he shares prosperlly or adver- 
sity with his associates, and is even more careful than themselves 
in forethought 5 — 7.) 

The senliinents of the Platonic Sokrat(‘s eoneerni.ig friendship, are 
described by Plato in the pi ee called Lysis ; tne nn.re full dis- 
cussion, howcAer, is contained in the Suiipo^iuin aiul IMiii dfus. 

1 . T iiiLVHi) Sokrales alM) liolilinj,;; a diM'ns.'inn 

iiig IritMids ; iVoiii vvliirh disciission.s I ronsidt^r mu* would 
li(i considondily bcMiclifcd, both as concoius tlie aetjuisi- 
tioii of tneiids, and tlu* n'lcntimi ol tluuii. Fur lu* said, 
tbjit Ironi iiiuncrous individuals lu* lu'tird (bis very 
maxim, “flint, a tVieud is tbe ))i*.s( ul’ all possessions, il’ 
be be honourable and j.!:ood but yi't th it lu* stiw the 
majority of maukiud anxious lor the tieijui.-hioii of 
t;iiy tliiiip; rallier than of* friends. 

2. For be staled that lie saw men anxioirs ti» aei|iiir{‘ 
iiouses* and lands, slaves herds of cattle .‘md furniture, 
nnd zealous lo preserve them when aeipured ; but fi ieuds, ' 
wliieb they aekno\\led;»:ed to he the must value.hle ae- 
tjnisition of all, he saw the mass of mankind careless how 
tfiey should obtain, or bow existing friemlsln])s shouli! 
be retaiiied. 

* Comp. (Me. in La*l. xv. 5.) ; ‘t Quid jiufcm v‘'(u!!ius, (piain. cun; 
plurinniin copiis, facuUatibus, opibns p*>ssiid, ecteviv pariivc, ipuv, 
parsintur pecunia, eqinx, famulos, vc.stcni egregiain, v:i>.:i protio-'U : 
amicos non jiarurc, opliinmii ct puclierrinuim vita*, nt. ita ilnitni, 
supellcctilcm 

^ The emphatic po.<ition of as rcmarlo d by a nvicvicr in 

Lit. .lour, ll;d. ji. KIS, I B.'iri, requires the sentinunt to lun mi 
as if written uvte OTViotj, on ui> serve lor 

themselves. 

U 
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3. Nay Viiorc, wlioii both friciifls and slaves should 
b(? sick, he stated that he knew men evc'ii to call in 
])liysieians in visU. their slaves, and eareriilly (o provide 
all things necessary lor their con\ales(‘enee, while they 
utterly nei;leeted their iViends. And si.i|)}U)sin^ both to 
die, they were j>;ricved lor their sla>es, and considered 
th(‘y had snltered a loss, but supposed thev h id met no 
injury by the decease of friends. And that men per- 
mitted nothin*^ of their other possosions to hi^ ilisre- 
garded or nneared for, while they negleeled their iViends 
when re([nirin^ help. 

d. Moreover, he remarked, that he jiereeivi'd men to be 
aeenratedy acquainted with the ninnhei* of s.il their other 
])ossessions,* even tlum^h numerous in amount; while 
they were not only ip;n(irant of (he number of their 
friiMuls, thomdi thw tliey wen*, bn I (‘ven i* iluy atlenqited 
to enumerate them in answer to iiUpiiiies, they n‘- 
traeted'*' ai^aiii some wiiom they bad at lii.'t set (iowu : so 
little do ihev think u]K)ii their friiauls. 

5, And yi‘l In eomjiarison with wind olbi‘r p(;ssession 
of all, would a friend not appear fe.r nn?re valiiabh '^ 
What ileseription of steed, what sort of team, is so use- 
ful as a useful friend ! AVhat slave is so well disposed 
or faithful.^ what other aequLdtion ih >n universally ad- 
vantageous ! 

(). Tor the truly jrood friend, Tan!.!;e.'. himself aj^ainst 
every delieiemw of his frietid, to supplv it . wiietlier it 
refers to the estahlisliiiient of Ids ])ri\aLe means, or 
public interests ; if it he necc.-sary to do a si rviee to any, 
he suj)plies the means ; if a]>preliensi(>ii r.iarm any, he 
uive^, his aid, sometimes hy sharini;- in expemlitnro, 
[)artly hv co-ojieration, now hy persuasion, now hy 
pientle violence: he feels the j»;reatest joy in their success, 

* C^onip. (Me. in Eiel. xvii. 02. Sa*])e (Scijjin) (iiiurcbatur, 
qnoil oinniOus ill n lnis hoiniiu's tiili^cii(ion-.s nl nijiras cl 

oves ijuot fjuis(|Uo liabiTft, uiccrc poMjct; aniici.s tj'.iol lialicn't, 
non jiossct iliia-rc.’' 

’ ArordhorOf/i, they cniwncratcil persons at Imt corrected 
vhcmsclvcs, and rejected them on second thouj^hts, 'PVn' word is 

inetaplior derived from the ^aiiu; of ihafls, wlicn the mover 
alters the iiositiun of Lis man, while allowed hy the laws of the 
<;atrc. 
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und whon they trij>, ht‘ is the first to raise them tioiii 
jn’ost ration. . 

7. All that tlie hands minister to the body, all that 
the eyes Ibresee, ami the ears hear-’ hetbvehand, or that 
feet aeconi]>rish, in no one of these services does a tricmil 
fail. Nay olUimes what one has not effected tor him- 
self, or h^is not seen, or heard, this a fricnid is wont to 
anticipate in fully peiTonninji; for his triend. Ihit, ne^ ei - 
theless, some endeavour to foster trees for the sake ot 
their fruit, hut are utterly careless and ne^dijj;ent ot the 
most profitable ]a)ssession, that called' a friend. 

^ llerbstius iviuters by “ sniins o ronwto loro pry. 

ciperer’ imi Kalnur ooinTcllv rtaaarkj*. as 7rp..«f»«r is to “ foiv- 

^ry^:==:prosp}ci‘rL‘, Si) TrpouKovHy n, is used ot him ivlio hears any 
ihiiijj heron* another. 
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CTIAPTEU V. 

In TUODUCTiON.— Tim: chief heads of the following chapter arC; 
1, that every one ought to examine, at what value he sliould ho 
estimaled hy his friends — 2, fhal he should endeavour to make 
hiin^ell'as valuahle as possible (o them. 

From the hrevily with which Sokrates treats the subject, several 
passages pri’sent some difficulty and ohs(;urity ; tiokrates leaves 
m<»re t«i he interred from his words hy the judgment of his 
hearer, than he ha?' vt rhally cxpressetl. lie desired to reform 
some o -.e (^f his diseijdes wlio neglected a ])overty stricken 
fiiend, )et he pursut s Ins object ratlier covertly than openly, 
and in tin' full eonnexion of tin* sentences much has to he sup- 
plied hy tliouglit. 

He first states, that slaves are considered of the more or loss value in 
proportion to the services to tlu'ir owner. 'Hn'ii we must hence 
infer, tiiat as the value of slaves is to he eonsideretl from their 
uttiity. not from tlu'ir property, so friends sliould be estimated 
not fiom their wealth, hut their love, affi'ction ami good will, 
7’henee he goes on to stati*, that therefore, it is lilting that each 
•sliould examine what is his own ri'al value to his friemls, and 
should study to increase this as niueh as possible ; and hy this 
conduet we will hind our friends to us so forcibly, that we need 
never apprehend that they will desert us. 

'Fhere is a seven* irony in the words of S »k rates against him, who 
thought that a friend should be esteemed not from the value of 
his friendship, hul from his wealth, and therefore had deserted his 
friend when i educed to poverty. 

1. T HKMM) also another leettire of his, which ap- 
poiireil to n\e to excite the hearer to self-examination, as 
to his own jirobahle wortli in the osiirnalioii of his 
friends. For having seen one of his disciples neglectful 
of a iViend w lien pinched with povt'rty, in presence of 
tliat jterson and many others, he thus inlervogatW 
Antisthenes.i 

2. Fray Aiitistheiies, said he, is there any standard 
value for friends, as there is for slaves ? for of slaves, 

' A celebrated pupil of .Sokrates, and after his death the founder 
of the Cynic hchool of Philosophy. 
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unc perchance, is worth two iniupe,- anotlier half a ininie, 
another five mime, anotlier ten. Nay, lately Nikias, the 
son of Xikeratns is said to have give*/ a talent for a 
cashier.^ Now then 1 investigate tliis rpiestioii, whether 
there be any standard of value for friends as there is for 
slaves. 

There is a st andard assuredly, said Antisthenes ; 
since, for my part, I would preiin* that oni! man should 
he inyfrieml, rat her than liave two mina^; anotlun% how- 
ever, 1 would not estimate at more than half a mime ; 
another 1 would jirefcr to ten mime ; hut 1 would value 
the friendship of another to all my means, and all my 
pursuits.* 

4 . Theretcre, said Sokrates. if these things he so, 
it would he most advisalde that we should eaeh examine 
ourselves, as to our value iu the estimation of our friends; 
and also to (‘jideavonr that we should he as valiiahle to 
them as possible, that tlie^e frir-nds may ho less inelined 
to abandon us; for 1 have frequently heard one individual 
say, that his friend has ahandoued him ; and another, that 
a man whom he eonsidewed to have been his friend, jire- 
forred a mime to his friendship. 

I take into eonsideralion .‘ill such points as th(‘si‘, 
whether, as one olhu’s for sale, and parts nith, a worth- 
less slave for any sum it may bring, so one is easily in- 
duced to abandon a worthless friend, when he may gain 
more than the little \;due lie esteems him at. lint I do 
not often see either worthy slaves sold, or worthy IViends 
forsaken. 

* F(»r t lie prit Cm at which slaves wore cDminouls sohl, mco 
thiiich. TOoon. Alhon. vol. i. 73. 

’’ i. t. All ovei’sc'er ot' lii.s rash, rapyv^na ; others roatl ri/ey t'pfffi 
’^silver 7nines. 'I’lie Athenian silver mines were a( Jj.-mniim, 
thiy were iarmed out to private iiidividuuls, aii'i jirodiieed a eonsi- 
derdde income to the state. See below iii. (1, 12. 

^ ilorjor. Many hooks read Tro/iwe, the notion of wliieh is 
:di\;ioly iiiclnded in besides Trouni eonld nol In; ii.^ed in 

reiV.rence to Antistlienes, wlio was known to be e.\(‘i*edin:;lv poor. 
Ivlihiior remarks “ verba irpo Trarrtov Ktti —I'u'tov (jua-i 

proverbialciii (pinulam vim mihi vid.e'itur iiabere.” 

'I'er n'tpoi'roc’j jtnvtium quod rra ^cnnlis rvporil; to sell it for 
any pri<;e i( may briir^. 
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CIIAITER Vt. 

[NTTionucTioN. — Tin )h>t inquiry is, what should ho ilie character 
of tlioM* we .''(■leet for our frit'iuls — they ought to bi; temperate, 
faitliful, and ready to perform duties for ttieir frijaids {§ \ — 5.) 
2. lie di.seusses liow we eaii invt‘.'!tigate the eharaeter of men, 
before we form friciidsliip with them ; and tlie be^f way is to sec 
liow Lliey eondiieted lliemselvTs to previous friends h — 7.) 

[This part of flii' ilisiaisMon is very short, and by no means satis- 
faiMory, for if we are unaequainted willi lliose previous friends, 
and il' wi; have not had opportunity to in\ estimate tlieir eliaracter 
also, the eounsel gixen by Sokrates will he of no avail.] 

. 1 . IJ(‘ treal.s of the nielhod to acquire friends, Irom among those 
whom we approvi* of— first, the gods must be eonsulted, (§ 8) ; 
2n(l, by ac'ts and words we should shew our alVeefion for them 
(9— IIJ) — friendshi|» cannot exist unless between tlu‘ wise and 
good I t- 1 0) — blit thongli e\en amongst the good and worthy 
disputes arise, bi'eause eaeh wishes to obtain the sann- good, yet 
still frieiidsliip insinuate.s lierself, and unites the good and 
worthy, 19—28 ) 

These matters being diseiissed, bo stati*s that a friend should be 
seh'cled not for b ainty of per.son, but for e.xeellemui of mind, 
29— .'i2) friendship must proeeed from admiration of virtue 
.‘b'J), this admiration inspires benevolence .'54) and causes 
ns to ( luleavonr to surpass our friends in every class of duty, 
•i.').) 'JViifli is the foundation of friendship .'50 — ’58.) 
XNhireforc the shortest and safest way to obtain friend.ship i.'* 
this, that you should endeavour to bo really the character you 
wish to be esteemed by your friends {§ .*59.) 

1. 11e j\p])o,aiT(l to TOO to give wise instruction relative 
to the exaininalion of tin* characters it would be best to 
gain a.s friends, by sjx’aking to the following eflect. Tell 
me, said he, Kritohulus, if wc needed a worthy friend 
liow would we take in hand to examine his tnorals? 
would wc nut first iinjiiiro whether he could restrain hi.s 
appetite and intemperance, laseivionsness, love of sleep, 
and idlene.s.s ? for can a person held in subjection by 
such passions, do his proper duty, either to himself, or 
to his friend? -Surely he cannot, said he. —Accordingly, 
do you not think wc should avoid such characters? — 
Ortainly, rejdied the other. 
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2, Wliat next ? said ho. Since ho who is oxtravaj^ant 
cannot he indopondent, I)nt always needs his neighbour's 
aid; and when ho roooivos holji is not aJ)lo to repay, and 
not rooeivina;, hates the individual wlio rornscs to grant 
him a lavour, does not such a person ap})oar to yon, to 
be a dangerous iVioiid ? — Undoubtedly, said he. — We 
must therefore avoid that man ? — We must assuredly 
shun him, said he. 

B. What then of him who has ability to make money, 
and is anxious to amass large sums, and on this ncx'ount 
drives hard bargains,* and is didighted to n eeive, but is 
disinclined to make a return' — I think that sneli a 
person is even more wicked than the former. 

1. What then of him who through a j)as^ion h)r making 
money allows no time for any other eonsiileralion, than 
as to whence he may hope to obtjiin it?~ ^^V must kcej) 
aloof from this man also, as 1 think; for ho woidd be 
useless to one desirous to he intimate with him. 

And what then of him w ho is (piarrelsorne, and likely 
to raise up enemies to his friends' — We must avoid this 
l)erson, too, hy Jove.— But if one be tainted with none of 
these evil rpmlities, yet tphetly allows himself to he under 
a eonipliment, never thinking to repay one ' — Sacha 
person would he useless as a frieml. Tlien what sort of 
a person should we endeavour to make our friend ' 

a. A jK.*rson of directly opposite traits, I think, who 
is able to master all pleasures received hy means of tin? 
body, who is just,' and easy to he dealt, wi;h, ami 
emulous not to he outdone in beneliting those who honetit 
him, so that eouscfpiently he is an advantage to ins 
intimates. 

(). llow then shall we make proof of this, O Sokrates, 

‘ AvfrU'fit^oXotj from ffe/i/IoX/) a eontraet, “ «ph in pactis 
fadeiidis alii.'‘(pie nei^otiis cotitraheiidis aut tradaiulis ililiieilein 
sc prrebet . ’ ’ — St a i , r, u a j : m . 

“ Kf^iCuvtl, “ iniilc ip>c lucrum capluruu\ s>e spcral,” dc cuim 
pa*pe futurum exi)licaiuiuni cst. — KiiiiN. 

“ KyofjK-oc, 1). c. jnsltfs, liuhnkeii iri'»cihou.sly c-onjocturos 
tvnpyoQt “easy to by aj)pe:jscil but teop/car is used in oppoai- 
tio!i to tlm eliaraetcr of the avaricious man, ^ 4, ami wlio is called 

aTTttrroj;, $ ly. 
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before we are intimate ? — We approve of statuaries, re- 
plied he, not by forming opinions from their own asser- 
tions ; hut whomsoever we know to liave formed sLitnes 
admirahly before, we confide tiiat lie will make other 
statues well. 

7. Do you mean then, said he, that the ])erson who 
has lienefited his previous friiaids, would eh^arly be in- 
clined to serve his future friiaids ? — Yes, ri'plied Sokrates, 
for the groom w'honi I see previously to havci managed 
horses skilfully, J deem skilful in managing otlier horses 
also. 

8. Let it be so, said he, but how is it riglit to 
aeipiire the inliniaey of (be man who a{)i)ears to ns 
worthy of friendship ? — Fir.sdy, says lie, we ought to 
consult the gods, whether they woidd n<lvisi‘ us to seek 
his frieiidshi]). — What (hen ‘I said he^ regarding one 
whom we think it right to gain, and t]u‘ gods do not 
oppose us, eau you inform me how In* is to be pursued ? 

!), Yes, by Jove, but it is no! by traeking his traiV 
as hares ; or hy traps, as birds ; or hy violen(‘(‘, as foes.- 
Tor to seize a friend against his iuelinalion is (rouhle- 
some, and (o bind ainl retain him like a slave is very 
difhcult: for treated in this manner men become enemies 
rather than friends. — Yes, but liow' do they truly become 
friends ? askial he. 

10. They say there arc certain charms,'^ whieli those 
who know, chaiint to whomsoever they may desire, and 
at oncif obtain tlieir friendsliip ; there are also love-spells, 
and they say, that they who know these, administer them 
to those whom they ai ^ tlesirous f)f, ami are eonsequently 
loved hy them. — M'heiice could wo h*ani these ! said lie. 

^ K/rrci Tro^ag, so below iii. ii. 8 - - ** iiisistcinlu rr.\fif/ii,s 
Kuhner, who r,ift-s Liv. Nxvii. 2 . Marrellus . . . . “ iiistitit 

sequi." — llerbstius reiKb r-^ l>y volocilfilo jieihan, vnrm. 

*E;(0o'’b here with the same ineaiiin*^ as TroXh/iini. 'Phe dis- 
tinction between these wonL is tliiis t^hen l»y Aitinaniiu'^ : t\;0nf)g 
— o 7r()(jrtf)oi.' ijfjfXog. ‘iroXi- in in- ■— o jitO' orrXioir \ioiuui' 7r/,\nr. 

AVciske thinks ineiin here, ** <|ui per vim in jus mpiatiir.” 

^ ’K7ro)Calj as below Plato expl.iins ihe in)ny 

tTTOWdlg tkm: rug e’ rnoruc rurr Xo'^diuj: n'ral T::rg 

KdXuvc. Charm, p. L')7. So llor. Ep. 1, 1,31, “ Snnt v\:iba ct 
voces (juihus linr.c leuire dolorcni l*ossi.s.'* 
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11. Yon have heard from ITomer, replied he, the 
verses chaunted by tlie Sirens to charm Ulysses, the 
commencement of which runs tlins : , 

“ Pray, liithor come, Ulysses lamed, Acliaia’s (greatest glory.'' 

But then, Sokrates, said he, did not tlie Sirens, by 
chaunting the identical same charm to all other men, 
retain tliem so eftectnally, that once tliey were charmed 
they never departed from tliem? — Not at all, replied 
Sfikrates ; they cliaunteil thus, only to those who were 
ambitious of virtue. 

l‘i. You seem to mean nearly tliis re])lied lie, that 
we should use as charms to each, such ])r;us(‘s, as that 
when he hears them, he will not think himself mocked 
by you; for iu the latter case, he would only become 
the more hostile, and wotdd repi l men from him. Thus, 
for instance, if one were to praise as beautiful and 
robust, and stronjr, one who was eonseious that he was 
diminutive or hideous, and weak. 

Id. Do you know any other charms, said he? — No: 
but I lieard that IVrikles was acipiainted with many, by 
chauntiug; which in tiic city's ear, he eausi‘d it to love 
Jiim. — llowdid Themistocles then can've the city to love 
him ? — By Jove, not by charms, hut hy attacluie^ to it 
some advantage. 

1 1. You seem to me to mean, Sokrates, that if w(? 
arc likely to jirocure any excellent friend, we ourselves 
should be (‘xeellent both in speaking^ and action, And 
do you think it possible, said Sokrates, that a Avicked 
man could obtain worthy persons as friends ? 

lo. Yes, for I have seen, said Kritobulus, Avorthless 

* The gpiu-ral moaning of § 11 — 1 1 is this, “ if you desire any 
one to be your friend, you must lir.'t signify your allW-fiou for him 
by laudatory words, and afterwanls |u(jYe it ijy your dcfds.* ** 

Afcyfie Tt Kill 7r()f'frrni/, llcrbstius consiilers Xf-yni' to refer 
to the orahnicnl powers IVrieles ; 7^^)llTT^n• io lbi‘ illustrious 
of Tliemistocles. But bolh >1ate')iH‘n were remarkable for 
these (lualiiies united. Sokrates had alre.-idy »M)Mipareil tlie oratory 
of Pcrieles with the musie of tlie Sirens, lo .vlieu the power of 
language; lie now introiluees, in tlie exploits of 'I’liemi-^toeles 
(Trporrtie), ami in his admirable C'jitncils for the state iX'bytiif), 
the effect of Oot/i in gaining affection. 
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rhetoricians become close friends to wortliy orators ; and 
men unlit for strategy, companions of men admirably 
skilled in military tactics. 

16. But regarding the immediate topic of discussion,* 
are ^ou then also accpiainted witii any persons who though 
Useless thems(‘l\ (*s can obtain usefid ])(!rsons as friends ? 
No, by Jove, I do not, hut since it is imj)ossil)le for a 
worthless j)erson to obtain worthy frieinls, this is a con- 
cern to mo, whether it he possible, that a inan who is 
excellent and worthy, could casil}" become the iriend of 
the W'orlhy and excellent. 

17. What disturbs you, Kritohnlus, is this ; because 
you froipieutly sre men most honourable in tlieir actions, 
and who refrain from all disgraiadnl deeds, instead of 
being friends, to he most hostilely disposed towards caeh 
other, and to use eacli other more viohmlly than they do 
the utterly worthless. 

IS. And not only, said Kritohulus, do private indi- 
viduals act so : hut even cities which have the highest 
concern for all that is excellent, and least tolerate any 
depravity, fre(pi<‘ntly are hostilely- disposed towards 
one another, 

l!h Oonsideriug all this, 1 am in despair as to the 
acquisition of friends, for 1 neither see how th-e evil arc 
likely to become friends to each othin* : for how can the 
nngratefnl, or careless, or avaricious, or faithless^ or 
intemperate, become fricMuh ? The evil-minded then 
appear to me absolutely disposed by nature to be 
mutual enemies rather than mutual fritauls. 

20. Yet, moreover, as you say, the evil never can 
harmoniz(? for friendship with the worthy ; for how can 
they who act basely become friends of those who hate 
all baseness ? And finally, if they who ])raetisc virtue 
are at variance with each other for jtre-eniiueuee in the 
state, and from inutiial envy hate one another ; who can 

‘ Hepi ov “ <le qua ijuivnmur," Sokratos wishes 

to turn attention to tin*, ot iginal subject of invest ion. 

* used for TTO/Vt/itfijr ; for 7ro\/-//fK-o'ic is gene, 

rally an attribute of [)raise, ** warlike,’^ bfdUcoac^ fortiter ; but 
TTiiXfuiiOQ is an attribute of censure, ** violently,” “ liostilely,” 
tioatUiter. See ^ 21, where TroXt/niKoi^ is — dmidiarnni cpiciens. 
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be friends, and ainon*^ wlinf; cla.ss of men can kind 
feeling and faithfulness he found. 

21. Ihit tliose matters are intricately disposed ; replied 
Sokrates. For inaukind have in their natural eonslitution, 
not only principles of love ; (for they need each other, 
and feel eonipas^ion, and hy co-oj»eration henefit ; and 
nnderst.andieg this, feel imitnal gratilnd*.') : hnl also have 
principles of Jioslility. For as all believe the same objects 
to he I’.oiioiirahle and dilightfid, they contend with eaeh 
other to f)hlain these, and so beeomiijg at variance, con- 
tend v»ilh t'e.eh o iu-r: for strife and rt'^entment are 
jU'one to Ave.r, and tin' |)assion for self-interest begets 
ill-will, and en\y de<eVM‘s Initred.-* 

22. Yet nolull lista.iding tills ; friendship, insinuating 
through all these ohsteel(‘s. nniles toirether the w'orlliy 
and the g<.()d •. for through virtuous joineiples they 
pri'fer a modeiMle eon.peteiiey whi.e.rit ja iil to supreme 
power with < Minlty : and they are dis)) by enduring 
liunger and thirst p?:< lent ly, to share in food and drink 
without injury to otliers ; and theiigli delighted by love 
for yomhfid hlooni end beauty, lh(‘\ ean master passion, 
so as not (o od'anl tl»os(‘ who slinuhl not be otfendod. 

2d. And, by reiVaiuing from sell-aggrandizement^ they 
not only leirlieip.'ili* ^ in peenniary mattd’s, as far as 
justlee alhovs ; hat :d ;» uilh money givi' mntnal aid. .'Vml 
tiiev <’an (};eir di‘>poj('s, not only without otfeiiet*, 

hilt iwen henelieiidU to eaeh otlier. 'l’l.e_\ sutler not their 
liostility to adva'U'e to sneh xioh nei' as would cause re- 
jientanee. And wholly remove the vice of envy, ]»artly 
by .slinrin;;* their ov\n projierly, as (Honniou to tlicir 
friends; and partly by eoiisiilering tlie property of their 
friend-s as if tlieir own. 

3 UMi:jlly riMulorctl by iiUerjm'tors “ 

‘Saiusijii; liaireil.” KiilnuT irjocts tliis artixe M’lise, ami cNjjlaiiis 
by odia dii/itnn/, (idinsinn. 

])y KiiljiuT as = lidow iv. 

‘1, 1. Ilerb.-liu-^ iiiujci>t.imistiii;;uljfctixr in b(* Jiscd l'<»r an julverb, 
ami thi'u tliiit I’t'ijiijni means, “ mniu'y i)io|)erly , jii.'<lly 

aciiuired ; ])r(>iH‘rly obtained witliont €*my art of injiif'tiei*. Hornc- 
inann thinks bokrates means to c.xpress tlie lending of money at 
fegal hilcrcs/^ leyithuis vsuris. 
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24. How tlu^n is it not natural, that the hononrabh; 
and excollont should share in political honours, not only 
without injury, ‘but eviui with advanta«;c to each other? 
For tho'.e desirous of honour aiid power in states, 
merely that tluw may ha\e means to |)eculate, and out- 
rage men, and indulge in luxury, should l>c considered 
unjust, and guilty, and incapable of IViendly union with 
another. 

2). Hut if any one endeavours to gain honour in the 
state, from a wish (hat he may not suiVer wnmg, and 
may be alile to assist his friends, so far as justice permits; 
and in his magistracy endeavours to Ixmelit his state, why 
shoidd not su(‘h a man form tin* closest union with 
another of similar disj)osi(ion ? Why should he have 
less ability to serve* his fru'uds if he he united with the 
worthy atid the good ? or why be less able to ser>e the 
state if behave the wortliy and good to assist Ids labours ? 

2(i. Hut e\eu as regards athletic games, it is quite 
clear that if it w(‘r(* allowable for the strongest to unite 
together a\id advanee against the weaker, that the former 
would eoiKpier in all the eontest-, anil they would recei\c 
all the prizes. Aeeordingly, then, it is not allowed to 
di) this. Hilt seeing that in those states in w hieh the 
worlny and the good hold sway, no one prevents a man 
from heneliting the state, in concert with whomsoever 
lie may please*, ho\v can it he otherwise than profitable 
for a man to aeqiiire the worthy and good as his asso- 
ciates and thus eondiiet alTairs, expi'rieneing these as 
sharers and eo-operalors in his proceedings, instead of 
antagonists ? 

27. And assuredly this is clear, that if any one wair 
upon another he will require auxiliaries ; and these in 
greater numbers if he ojijiose tlie honourahle and good. 
And yet, those who are inelhied to he auxiliaries, must 
he well treated, that they may he zeilons in their exer- 
tions ; and it i.s far better to treat well a few of the more 
d(*serving class, tliaii a large number of the worse ; for 
the evil require far more sei\iees tban the good. 

2tS. Yet with good courage, U Kritobuliis, try to be 
excellent yourself, and while you endeavour to be 
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sticli,' pursue the friendship of the good and excellent. 
Perhaps too in this chase of the good and excellent, I 
may be able to assist you from my bying so given to 
loAT;- for Avith regard to persons I desire, I am power- 
fully aufl wholly impelled to love them that I may be 
loved in turn ; to desire tliem that 1 may be desired ; 
and eager for their intercourse, that I may be sought for 
by them, for the sake of intercourse with nie.^ 

29. And I see, yon also will have need of these clnirac- 
teristics, when you wish to acquire friendship with any 
persons; do not then conceal from me, those, to whom 
you wish to become a friend; lor through my careful 
diligence to please him who is pleasing to me, 1 do not 
think I am inexjierienccd in this pursuit of friends. 

30. Then Kritobnlus said, truly, Sokrates, I have 
long desired lo learn this science; especiall}^ if ihc same 
knowledge will avail me to captivate the minds of the 
good, and the persons of the hoautiful. And Sokrates 
replied — Nay, Kritobuhis, my science embraces no art to 
cause the beautiful to endure him who lays his hands 
upon thorn: and I am pcvsiiadcd that men lied from 
Scylla, because she endeavoured to throw' her arms around 
them ; w'hile they say, that {ill awaited on the Sirens, * 
because they laiil bauds on none, but snug their charms 
to them at a dist{uicc; and as men heard they were 
enchanted. 

31. Then Kritohulus said, if you have any oiiicaeious 
me.ans to aetpiire friends, inform me of it, as one fully 
determined never to use my liaiuls. — Well, will you 
never apply your lips to theirs ? said Sokrates. — Be of 
good courage, Sokrates, said Kritobnlus, fur I will never 
apply niy lips to the lips of any hut the beautiful.- O 
Kritohulus, said he, this sentiment is diametrically 

* ToioT^roc yiyvi)n>vor=dmn lalh fieri sttideo. — I5orn. 

* tlvai — qnia rtw/oW (aiuidtitC) operumdo. — Kuiin. 
He meuns the love of real loveliness, /. e. h utli, virtue, ami Jioiioiir, 
with which ho cndeavoiircil also to insjiirc Jjis pu])iis. 

^ Svvovfriuf;, *Uuci>isim PA'peti cotufucludinis cama,” nnd thus 
Kiilmer explains the genitive. 

^ Sfipijvarj NTTojLifcj'fiv, ** Sirenes mintinerc, non fmjere ,'^ — . 
Kiiiix, 
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<)j)|)ose(l (o yonr interest. ; for the beautiful^ do not 
suffer such conduct ; though the deformed gratefully 
admit such libcrtk^s, thinking tliey arc considered beau- 
tiful in mind. 

Then, replied Krilobnhis ; as I am determined to 
caress the beautiful, but most tenderly to caress the 
good, with confidence teach me the art of snaring friends. 
Then, said Sokrates, - when you desire to be tlic friend 
of any one, will you permit- me to accuse you to him, 
to the eil’ect that you love and desire his friendship ? — 
i3y all means accuse me, said Kiilobulus, for I never 
knew one to detest those who praised him." 

Hut if 1 should lay this additional infornuition 
against you, said he ; that in conseipience of your admi- 
ration of him, you are most kindly dis])Oscd towards 
him, will you not think you are calumniated by me — 
Nay, said he ; lor in my own breast, kind feelings spring 
towards those I think to have kind feelings towards me, 

.‘id, Snell things then, said Sokrates, it is allowed 

‘ C,i KrfXoi, “ Sol\i*atcs, with his usual irony* does not here intend 
hy KaXoi the honvlijnl id parson^ hut the hpnnlifdl hi 7did<1~ 
the honourd)le, f.iir, ainiable, —and by oi oirrynot we must under- 
stand //iP ilrgradpil and n'orfhlrss, wlu> liiink they are ealled KaXo'i 
on aeeoiint of their mental graces.” Thus Borx. — M a k'I /nkr ex- 
plains 1 lie whole jjas.-'jiges as follows, “ W'Ih’m Kritobulus expresses 
hims(‘lf thus pi'(i ru aruna 7riH}(Tni(TM oinivi^ liiv f^it) KaXitr 
liC dill not speak with suflicient elearnes,s and ])reci^•ion, since icnAut; 
may denote loveliiicss not only of ])erson, but of mind. Sokratos 
taking advantiigt^ of tliis ambiguity, in his usual manner, puns upon 
tiie word, and uses h'aXotj to express ^denial hmntij, yet opposes to 
ii the word al/TT^ontj in its own proper signification of bodily defor- 
in ty. iSo then Kritobulus spoke in direct opimsition to his interest, 
for tii(5 KifXvi (/. e. the lieautiful in mind) will not admit such 
caresses, and lliough the ugly w'ould allow such liberties, their de- 
formity would repel such advances. When Kritohulus understands 
the irony of Sokrates, he endeavour to uvohl the ambiguity by 
using the word K-nAof of personal beauty, w’hile he adopts uyaOoQ 
to denote mental beauty. 

2 Sokrates means, “ will you so think, speak, and act, that 1 
may say all this with truth, concerning you ?’* 

•* Weiske calls atbmtion to the givulation in these means of ob- 
tiiiimig friendship. — 1. Admiratio {uyiKjai anriw). 2. Benevo- 
lentia {thviHRioQ Trpoc; awrov). 3. Siudium jiromerendi, 

(t7rt/4tX>)e TidV (JjiXtJv), 
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rot; to say rcganlins; you to those whom ^ou \Msh to 
wake your friends : but if you give me the iiddiLioual 
privilege of saying regarding you, tliat^you are caretul o 
your frieuds ; and rejoice iu wortliy friends above al ; am 
pride yourself on the noble conduct of your friends, no 
less tiiaii oil your own; and rejoice at your fiicuds 
success, no less than at your own ; and are never wca^ 
trying how your friends may meet with this success, amt 
tliat you consider it the chief virtue of manly cliaractci 
to outdo your friends in services, and outdo your enennes 
in injury; 1 think 1 shall he a very useful companion 

to 5 ’ou, ni this your pursuit of worthy momls. 

li. Do you then say this to me, said Krilobiilus, as 
if it were not in your power, to state concerning me 
whatever you pleased ?-Siirely I cannot do so, as t 
once heariD Aspasia declare; for she statcl that upright 
matchmakers, by telling with truth good pom s o 
character, were powerful to nidiice afh'ction between tin 
parties ; while those who uttered false praises were ot no 
service; nay that the deceived imlivuluals hated eadi 
other as well as the matchmaker. Aow sinee 1 am 
persuaded that her view is correct, I do not think I am 
allowed in my praises, to state any thing of you, wlucli i 
could not state with truth. 

.16. Then, said Kritobuliis, you api'car to me atiicn 
of such a kind, as would assist me, if iii my 
I had iiutilities adapted to ohlaiii friends ; hnt it I liml 
not, you would not he inclined to feign any ^ 
my benefit.— Wliether then, Kritobuliis, said Sokrates, 
do you think I would beiiefit you more by praising yon 
falsely, or by persuading you to endeavour really to 
become an ailmirable elmracter ? • , r 

37. Ami if this be not clear to you, consider it irom 

these illustrations; for if through a desire to render you 
a friend to the master of a ship, I were ialsely to piai>e 
you, by asserting you to be a skiltul pilot; amt le 

1 It has boon a tmditiou. that Sokrates was 
points of 1’hiU.sophy hythis colcbratnl Imly. \\ v i'SS 
to prove, that Sokrates prais>.s this la.ly as las ^ ^ 

the priiieiplcs of irony, and never intended te mean tliat be - ■. 
heard tht; less«jii.s uf Aspasia. 
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through confidence in me, were to entrust his ship to you 
to steer, thoiigli wholly ignorant of the way; have you 
any expectation ^hat you would not destroy both yourself 
and the ship ? Or if by false representations, 1 should 
persuade the city in its public capacity, to entrust herself 
to you as an able warrior, upright judge, and admirable 
economist; what do you think both yourself and the city 
would be likely to sufier at your hands ? or if by false- 
hood, I were to prevail u])on any private individuals to 
entrust their property to you, as a skilful steward, and 
overseer ; would you jiot, when ])ut to the trial, not only 
be an injurious person, hut Jilso appear ridiculous ? 

o8. Hut the shortest, safest, and most glorious way, 
O Kritobulus, is this ; to endeavour to be really good in 
that in which you wish to be thought so. And all 
tilings which are considered virtues among men, on con- 
sideration you will find, can be increased by study and 
by practice. I, for my' part, think we ought in accord- 
ance with these jivincijiles^ to hunt for friends, but if 
y'ou happen to know any other way inform me. — Then 
Kritobulus said, nay, 1 wroidd be ashamed, Sokrates, to 
speak in ojiposition to these sentiments, for if I did so, 

T should speak what was neither honourable or true. 

’ Tavry Credo oportcrc nos tali rulionp, r|u;il(‘ni exposui, 
veiiari, i.e. iiubis conciliure amicos, Vid. i. 7, 3, Tui}Ty\vnt]\>6v.^^ 
— Kuhn. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I! PRODUCTION. — Tlui prficcpts of Soknitos ooncTminij virtue boiiii? 
oiiuiiioriited, Xiv.iophoii now relates, lu)\v he enile:ivo;ire«l to alle- 
viate the want and poverty of his friends, as well hy instruetioii 
(chap vii. — ix.) as by eneonraging his pupils mutually to aid each 
other (chap, x.) 

Ill this chapter Sokrates toiehc.s us, that if any educated person be 
oppresseil by jioverty, it Is not only not degrfuliug, but even 
iiunourahle, actively to practi-'^e any art he may have learned, in 
order to support e.vistenee ; although these arts may vulgarly be 
lliought unworthy of a freeman. 

1 . And as to the dinieiilties of liis IViomls; th so wliieli 
arose iVoni igiioraiiee he endeavoured to remove hy in- 
struction; tliose which arose from poverty, iiy traehiui; 
his followers to give mutual aid according to their ability, 
lint as an instance of these matters, I will state what T 
was an ear-witness of. For pcrcei\ing Aristarchus - to 
liave a very gloomy countenance; you seenn, said he, O 
.'Vristarclius, to take something gr<*ntly to heart; now it is 
right to cormnuuicate the cause of vour heaviness to 
your fricj ids, for perhaps even we can alleviate it in some 
respects. 

2. And Ari.starchns rojiiied ; of a surety, O Sokrat(‘s, 
I am in coii-siderable dilHeulty, For siiu'e the insurri'ciioii 
in the city,'^ many having fled to the J*ir.‘ens, all my 
surviving sisters and cousins, and nii‘ces, have flocked to 
me; so that I have iu rny own house* fourteen iVueboru 
persons, iiidepeiideiitly of others.-^ Wliile wi; receive 
nothing from the country, since the enemy Iiold it ; 
nor from the rents of our houses, since hut fev' now 

” Who this individual was, is not known. 

■* After Ly Sander had taken Atliciis, and cstabli.slu'd (iu* tliirty 
ryrants, u few, desirous of their former freedom, under the guidant,v 
of Tbrasybulus, occupied the Pineus, and proceeded to war against 
the defenders of the oUgnrehy. — .Schn. 

* tv ry Si‘C above on I, 1, 9. 

^ Such is the force of the article. ** Quatuor dccera ct ii ipiidcm 
libri homines, nt de servis nihil divam.” — Ernest. 

I 2 
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remain ill the city.* No one purchases our furniture ; 
nor is it possible to borrow money from any quarter; nay, 
1 *hink that by searching on tlie higli road, one would 
more easily find money, than obtain it by borrowing. It is 
difficult indeed to sec my relatives pcrisliing; and yet it is 
impossible to suppvort so many under such circumstances. 

3. Sokrates, when he licard this said ; whftt possibly 
can be the cause, why Keramqn, though siqiporting so 
many, is not only able to afford all m*eessarics to him- 
self and them, but also to make so much as actually to 
roll in wealth ; while you fear to support many, lost you 
should all jierish from want of means? — Hecausc, by 
Jove, replied he, he keeps slaves, I free persons. 

d. And which of the two do you think, said he, are 
better; the free persons with you, or the slaves with Kera- 
mon ? — Undoubtedly, 1 think, the free persons with me. 
— Js it not shameful then, said Sokrates, that he should 
become wealthy hy the means of more worthless persons; 
while you should be in difficulties from having those of 
a superior class ?- The fact is so,- said he; for he main- 
tains artizans, I, those who arc liberally educated. 

.'i. Whether then, said Sokrates, arc they who know 
how to prepare any thing useful, artizans ? Most cer- 
tainly, replied he. — Is not meal useful ? Excessively so. 
— M'liat of bread ? — No less useful. — What then, said 
he, of male and female apparel,^ and inner vests, and 

’ ^OXiyavOpcjTTia, formally of the' citizens were put to ileath by 
the 'I’yrants, others fled for rofujijc to the Firicus, not a few retired 
to Mej^ara and Thebes. — Senx. Comp. Sail. (Jat. 41, 28 — 31. 

* N/y Ai’, t'^jy. The connection is, “ undoubtedly it is disgrace- 
ful that I should he in poverty, for 1 have to suj>})ort free citizens, 
well brought up and tenderly reared, who ought to live in a manner 
sU})erior to common slaves.*^ 

3 Several species of garments arc here mentioned, f/idrioi^, an 
vpper garmontf outer robe, or gown, answering nearly to the toga 
of the Romans, and frequently called pallimn ; this was usually 
worn at home. — 2 “ an inner vestf'* called tunica hy the 

Romans, (Ammouius makes -xiTMvitTKOQ — tnnicula to be a man’s 
ve.st, j(^iru>VLov awomaii’s, hut Pollux, vii. 55, makes the 
])eculiar to virgins.)— 3. thick irarm cloak; oi an oval 

form. — 4. a sliort mantle generally used hy slaves and 

persons of tlie lower class. The Etym. Mag. states that those 
with one sleeve were peculiar to slaves, those with two, to freemen. 
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cloaks, and mantles ? — All those, said he, are very useful. 
—Then do these abiding with yon, know how to make 
none of these things ? — Nay, they know how to make all, 
as 1 think. 

C. And then are you not aware, that from only the 
profit of one of all these trades, namely preparing barley, 
Nausikudes not only supports himself and slaves, but a 
large number of swine and oxen besides ; and makes so 
much that he frequently lends money to the state. ‘ While 
from making bread, Kerebus^ sup}»orts his whole house- 
hold and lives splendidly; and Demeas, of Collyttns,^’ by 
making cloaks ; and most of the Megareans by making 
mantles, arc well maintained ? — Yes, by Jove, said he, 
for these ]mrchasc lharbarians, and maintain them on 
condition that they will work as their owners think fit ; 
but I entertain free yiersons and ndatives. 

7. Then, said 8okrates, because they are free, and your 
relatives, do you think it right they should do nothing but 
eat and drink and sleep? Of free persons then, whicli do 
you think live most happy and j)leasanlly; they who pass 
their lives in that idle \Yay, or those, who practise those 
arts which they know, and arc useful to life ? Or do 
you imagine that idleness and carelessness are beneficial 
to man — cither as regards learning whfit it becomes 
them to know, and rememhering what they have learned; 
or for health and shvngtli of body, and acquisition 
and preservafiou of wlint is useful for life's support; 
while industry and diligence are in no respects useful ? 

8. And as to the arts you say they know ; whether 
did they learn them as appendages by no means useful 
for life, and with the intention of never practising any of 
them; or, on the reverse, with the intention of engaging 
in them with industry and reaping profit from tliern ? 
Whether arc men more temperate when idle, or when 
employed in useful occupation ? And whether are they 

•* XfiTovpyflv. See Bocck. Econ. Atli. vol. 1, 481. 

* Tims the iiarm* in rc.^tored by Borneman, as a coined name 
from z= Trirvpa Kai ra tmv KpiBiov aTTOpnl-y^iarn. 

Something like Bentley’s emendation Nummuliua for t/nunidius, 
from Nu>mmis. 

® One of the of Alt’ca, and belonging to the tribe of d2geis. 
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more just , when they support themselves hy toil, or when 
ill idleness they merely deliberate how to gain the 
necessaries of life ? 

{). Fiirtlicr; under present circinnsfances, you neitlier 
love them, nor do they love you, as 1 think. You consider 
them to be an injury to yourself: they see you to be an- 
noyed with them. And from these feelings th«‘re is danger 
that hostility may increase, and previous friendly ieel- 
ings be diminished. But should you direct them, so that 
they may he employed, both you will lo\e them, when 
you see they are serviceable to you ; and they will be 
dearly attached to you, when they have fully perceived 
that you rejoice in them; and both with greater pleasure* 
remembering previous services, you will increase the 
frieudshi]) resulting thence ; and from all tlu*se motives, 
you will Ijc more lovingly and happily tlis[)Osed towards 
each other. 

11). If they were about to perpetrate any shaineful 
act, death shouhl be preferred to that; hut as it is, all 
those arts, which are considered most honourable and 
b(*coming in women they know, as it appears ; and all 
practise what they really know', witli east* and speed, 
ill the best manner, and with the greatest [)leasnre. 
Hesitate not then, said he, to advise tluin to tins line ol‘ 
conduct, which will jirove honefieial to you as well as to 
them ; and, as is but natural, they will readily obey your 
suggest ion. 

I ]. Jhif, hy the gods, said Aristarehus, you appear to 
me to give such admirable advice, that although I pre- 
viously was averse to borrow money, knowing that when 
1 had S])ent whatever I might receive, T would have no 
means of ])aying it; now, I think I can brook to do this, 
in order to gain means* for commeueing the work. 

12. From this sum, then, materials were provided, and 
wool was bought; and coiitiuuiug" their work they break- 

' 'A0()()//.// is that i)oiut trom wtuiire one sets out to ilo any 
tiling, lieiur n])pli(.'(l to the nieaiis, by wliicli he can earry it into 
I'lfeet: lienee here means “ money sufficient to eom- 

mence the work.’^ 

- “ (juai in opcrcadhuc oceiipaUe suniunt dbum, 

post qiieiii non sunt inauus hivandsc : tvtyaaaiitvni, tjuie, ojierihus 
eoiifectis, dilatis certe in aliud tempus, cwiiant.” — E rnksti. 
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fastod ; and supped wlicn their tasks were fiilfdldd. They 
were joyous instead of gloomy in eountcnance ; and as 
before their looks expressed mutual suspicion, now they 
rejoiced at eaeli other’s sight. They loved Aristarchus 
as their guardian ; lie tenderly loved them as benefactors 
to himself. ]^nt at last he came to Sokrates, full of joy, 
and told him the result ; and that they charged him with 
lieing the only person who cat the bread of idleness in 
the house. 

1.3. And Sokrates said, did you not tell them, then, 
the story of the dog ? Tor they say, when once upon a 
time, animals had power of speech, that the sheep said 
to lier owner ; “ you do a strange thiiig, since you give 
nothing to ns, who supply you with wool and lambs, 
and cheese, except what we pick ourselves from the 
fields ; while to the dog, which alfords you none of these 
advantages, you give a share of the food you may have 
yourself.” 

M. Hut the dog hearing this said— And rightly, by 
Jove ; for I am he who preserves even yourselves,'* so 
that by my aid you arc neither lifted by men, nor 
worried by wolves : since, if 1 did not guard you, you 
would not be ahl<^ even to feed, through terror lest yc 
should bo <lest roved. And so, it is fabled, the sheep 
assented that the dog should have superior honour. 
Do you then say to them, that as a dog, you are their 
giianliau and protector, and that by yonr aid they live 
jxTforming tlieir various tasks in safety and with plea- 
sjire, injured by none. 


3 Kai viiUQ avTihjt i. e. as well as your wool, lambs, cheese, &c. 
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CHAPTER Vlli. 


In TR oiJiJCTroN. — iSokralos oiuioiirnges Eiitlioms, wlio hired iiim- 
s(;U' out for iiianucil labour, to '^eli et soiue mori* sxiitable mode of 
life, as his present employment was not udapled for oM IJf 
urges him to seek for tlu; offiee (d‘ steward to some rieh man re- 
<|uiring help. 'I’he r»bje‘etion of Knilie.rus, that he disliked to 1)0 
oblige(l to render aeeount to his nmster, Sokrates op])oses, by 
shewing him that there, is no oliicc in life free from liability li» 
censure. 

1. Ri;t having seen, after a consitlornhlo interval, 
another friend ot’ long slandiiig, he <‘ri(‘d ; whenec do t on 
eoine fhithcriis ! — After niv de|)arturo just hefon 
the close ^ of tlie war, 1 now jihidc in this city : for 
since wc \vc‘re deprived of all possessions outside thi‘ 
fronti(*rs oi' Attieti ; " and in Attica my father left iiu* 
nothing ; 1 am now compelled, sojourning here, to aetpnre 
the necessaries of life, by bodily labour. Eor I tJiink 
oven this better than to ask aid from any friend, (‘spe- 
cially since 1 have nothing, on the security of which 
1 coidd horiwv. 

2. And how long do you think your bodv will l)o able 
to earn what you (laily recpiire No long time, by Jove. 
-^Well then, said lie, when you become older, it is clear 
you will he in want of iJH‘ans, and no one will be inclined 
to give you hire for your bodily toil. — You speak but 
the trutli, said be. 

Accordingly it is better at once to apply yourself to 
some occupation, whicb will assist yon when you heconn; 
old; and to attach yourself to some one possessed of a 
larger fortune, who requires a person to join in its siiper- 
intendenec ; and so, by serving him in tlie suporinteiideucc 
of liis farms, and gathering in of his liarvests, and preser- 
vation of his property, to be benefited yourself in turn. 

‘ Euthcnis aihulcs to the peace of Tberamcnos, by which the 
Atiioiiiaii.s lost all the proj)crty they hail aci|uircd uutbidc tlicir own 
frontier. 

' VTTfpopto, j)ropt'rty outside Attica; rd tyyaiu property within 
its limits. 
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1. I aiu vory miicli clisinc'lincd to submit to* slcaverv, 
SokrnU's. — Yot the presidents ui diiVereut states, ami tlu‘ 
managers of ])iihlic monies, are ikjI nion^ slaves Ixieause 
of their otiie(* ; nay, are considered to have more freedom. 

o. Jn a word, J cannot endure -' to be liable to censurj[\ 
from any one. — Yet assuredly, Eiitlieriis, said he, it is 
by no means easy to iind any occupation in whieli one 
would not be exposed to censure ; for it is ilittieult so to 
act, as to commit no error ; and even wlien one has per- 
formed his office without error it is difficult to meet 
witli an nnprejudiced judp:e ; since even in the oceupa- 
tion you arc now engaged in, 1 w'onder if it he easy for 
yon to j>ass tlirongh it without blame. 

(i. W(t ought to (Muleavoiir then to av6id censorious per- 
sons, and to .seek lor the henevobait ; and as to duties, 
what.so(‘ver you an; able to do, to lake thinn upon yon,^ 
hut whatsoever you are not able, to avoid wholly ; and 
whatsoever you may attempt, to })erform that iu the best 
and most y.ealous uiaimer : for by such (umdiiet, 1 think 
you will he less liable to censure ; you will most I'asily 
Hud assistance iu ynm* poverty ; and live in the nianner 
most easy, most fiVe from danger, and most independent 
till old age. 

a i)ij Trdvv TTpoaUfUtt — - non prob<», non placet niihi, aversor. 
— Ki UN. 

* ’Y7rc//t j'fii', “f.u»eipcrt, et libi iniponi — S( hn. It i?* 

nppo&cti to <jiu\dTri (rO(H "ibi <’a><’rc ab ali(|ua »*(', 
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CrtAPTEll IX. 


Introduction. — Krito, a wealthy person, complains that he 
assailed by sycophants. Sokrates reconiniends him to take as his 
friend Arehedamus, a jmor, but acute man, who may retaliate by 
acMUisatioiis njiainst tliem ; l)y the adojition of this counsel, the 
poverty of Arelu'damiis, and the danj^ers of Krito, arc removed. 
The friends of Krito also, court Archeilamus, and are rendered 
secure from false acuiusers by his exertions. 


1. I liis liaving lioard Krito say, how 

very diflioult it was, for any man who wislietl only to 
mind liis own business, to live at Athensd For at pre- 
sent, said he, eerlain jic-rsons are bringing actions against 
me, not because they are wronged by me ; but because 
they think I would rather give them a sum of money 
than he involved in the trouble of a lawsuit . 2 

2. And Sokrates said, tell me, said he, Krito; do yon 
not keep dogs that they may repel the wolves from your 
fioeks? — Ortainly 1 do, said he, for it is much more 
profitable to keep them, than not. — Why would you 
not then siipjiort a man, who would have both the w'ill 
and the [lower to repel from you those who attempt to 
wrong you ? — I would with ]deasure, said he, if 1 were 
not apprehensive that he might turn upon mysedf. 

AVhat then, said he, (lo you not see, that it w'ould 
be far more [ileasant for such a man to meet with ser- 
vices by gratiiying yon, rather than by being hostile? 
He well assured, that there are niimhers of fuch men 
here, wdio woidd be very anxious to’ gain your friendship. 


' All the orators and cometWaiis prove the truth of Krito's 
coraphiiiits. “ Life iiidi’cd w'as hams'iinjf ami full of trouble at 
Athens, on account of the swarm of sycophants, whom the people 
permitted constantly to accuse and harass tlie h(?lter class, erro- 
neously tliinkinu- it tmidcd to preserve the purity of their demo- 
cracy. A ])eculiar word rreinv Wtis used to denote the assaults 
of these calumniators u])on the rich.” — Schn. 

2 npoy/zoTM, the con.'stant annoyance caused by the suits insti- 
tuted by these calumniators. 
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4. After tlicse wortls,^ he foiintl one Archc'dfimns, of 
great ability both in speech and action, but j^oor : for he 
was not a j>erson to make money by every means, but, 
being a lover of honesty himself, and of keen ready wit, 
just the mail to make money of the Sophists. For him, 
then, Krito used to select, and give him a portion, when- 
ever he gathered in his corn, or olives, or wine, or wool, or 
other productions of his farm, useful for daily life : and 
whenever he sacrificed, he used to invite him,^ and paid 
him attention in all similar acts of courtesy. 

o. AVhen Arehedanius perceived that he would always 
have a refuge in the house of Krito, he ])aid much 
court to him : and straightway found out numerous 
illegal acts committed by Krito's accusers, anil others 
who were their enemies : and at once he servi'd one of 
them with a Avrit to appear to answer a public suit, in 
which it would be decided, what bodily or pi'cimiary 
mulct he should atone by.^ 

(). lint since this person was conscious he had eoin- 
niitted many wicked actions, he strained (‘very nerve to 
get rid of Arehedanius; hut Archcdamiis was not to he 
shaken olf, until the other ceased to annoy Krito, and 
give himself a sum besides. 

7. Jhit Avheii Archedamus had effected tliis, and many 
similar proceedings, then, — as when a shepherd lias a 
good dog, other shepherds wish to jiiacc their Hocks 
near him, in order that they may have the henefit of his 
dog, — so also many of Krito's friends entreated liiin to 
lend them Arehedanius as their protector. 

'■* *Kk tovtmv “px his. sormonibus, post liossprrnones.” — KiiiiN. 
W’hpii s:icriti(:i\s wi’rc oHeml, it was usual, at the coni'lusion 
of the oerciyouy, to invite friends and ac(|uaintam*es to an enltr- 
tai»imt‘nt. 

* XvTov tcti K(tt9rivai, d rt I'ti TTnOtiv #/ aTroriffni, “ what 
it was littini' tlic accused should sutler or pay.” in re- 

ference to bodily jmnishnuuit, uTroriffai, to a pecuniary line, 'i’hi.s 
was a usual formula in Athenian trials, in which eitlicr the aci ii.'^cr, 
or Judges, added to the indictment, a clause, in whii h the amount 
and nature of the puiiishmcut was stated. Vigor thus inltrprefs 
‘‘judicium subire hac formula, quid aut pwiia luendutn sit, aut 
pecuniaria mulcta subeundum.” 

K 
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S. And Ardicdairms gladl}’ gratified Rrito; and not 
only was Krito left in traiujuillity, but all bis friends. And 
if any of those whoso antagonist he was, taunted liim 
uitli iiaving recehi'd benefits from Krito, find therefore 
prou-cting him ; Arehedamiis asked whieh of the two is 
nuiVi' disgraceful ? to ho henetited by honest men ; and 
then by si rving them in turn, to make such men your 
friends, and he at variance with the wicked ; or to try to 
wrong the upright and good, and so make them your 
enemies, and hy eo-operating with the evil, to try to gain 
their friendship, and use them to tl.e detriment of the 
good ! And e\er after tliis, Arehedamus was one of the 
friends of Krito, and was honoured hy all Krito’s friends- 
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CIIxVPTER X. . 

Introduction, — Sok rates exhorts Diodorus, a rich man, to aid 
his friend Hermogencs wlio was oppressed I)y poverty, l)iit a per- 
S(»» of honour and probity. — lie teaches, tluit as we endeavour to 
recover a fujujitive slave by rewards, and cure liiin in his illness, 
so we ought the more to prevent a friend from perishing through 
want, seeing that he is so much more valuable than a slave. An 
honourable friend slum id leave nothing untried to re})ay a kind- 
ness. 

1. I KNOW also of his liavinglicIJ a ooiivcrsation with 
his follower Diodorus, to this cffi?ct. Tell me, said he, 
Diodorus, if one of your slaves were to run away, would 
you take measures to recover him ? 

2. Yes, and by Jove I would excite others to catch him 
too, by olferiug rewards. — ^AVIiat then, said he, if one oi 
your slaves were ill, would you take care of liim, and 
call ill ])hysi(!ians, that lie might not die ? — Assuredly, 
said he. — But if any one of your intimate friends, being 
far more use! ul than a slave, were in danger of perishing 
through want of means, <lo you not think you ought to 
cherish him, so that ho might ho saved '! 

,‘3. And yet you know that llermogeues^ is not insen- 
sible ; and would feel deep shame, if once he was aided 
he did not retjuite to you the favour. And yijt such an 
agent as he, voluntary and well-disposed and faithful, oik*. 
not only able to effect what he is directed to do, hut able 
to he usefid of him.self, aud to plan and devi.se before- 
hand, 1 would consider equivalent in value to many slaves. 

1. Good economists tell youthen to buy, when you 
can purclitsc for a small sum, what is worth much more : 
but in consequence of the present troubled times,- good 
friends can he j)rocured for a trifle. 


‘ Hermogenes was the son of Hipponicus and a very worthy 
individual. In consofjuencc of Iiis brother Callias having obtained 
all his father’s jiropcrty, he \vas stricken down by poverty. 

* Aid Til 7C[mynaTaf “ hoc reipuMiem statu : ut nunc res stmt/' 
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C). Diodorus replied, indeed you say well, Sokrates, 
and tell TTerrnogeues to come to me. — No, by Jove, T 
Avill not, said he ' for I do not consider it so honourable 
for you to invite him to come, as for you to visit him 
yourself: nor do I think his reception into your friend- 
ship, a greater boon to him than to you. 

0. And so Diodorus visited Ilermogenes, and at no 
great cost ac([uired a friend, who consider(*d it his chief 
occupation to watch how by speech or word he could 
benclit or please Diodorus. 
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Cll/VPTKR I. 

J>^TRODrcTiGX. — Xen»)pliou now n'iates how Solera! cs in l i.-r i 
tlioso wlio wore <U*siro«s of piiblio situaiions in tlic ■> -..‘a- 

ratolj' to loam and praotiso tlioir s '\ci\il dutios. 

Kirs! lie di.souKsoa tho dntics of a (haior.d. 

Tlic iiifin doairoua of bcoomiinjj a (xoiioral nmst loam I'n; diifics o: 
one iiivestod willi ooiiiiiiaiid : and Ibis is llu* unna* noco-^'o y. lO'- ■ 
in war, the whole welfare and coinlitioii of his coimtry, is id.i;-' 1 
at the disposal of a (leneral; and his i rrors may pro\i‘ !h ‘ f ' i-.' 
of the j'reaUtsl ealaniities to it, as well is io hiui'-'eir. 

The seionee of Taeties, the iniirshuHiii'^ and deployin'^; ii mildarv 
foive, is of considerable use: hut tlie (leneral niuM. not he 
teiiti'd with this kiunvledi^e, tlierc beiie^ many otiua* ;in i rii |- 
dutics of coniniaml, >\hich a (ilnicral sienild know- 

1. Axi) th.'it Sokrates greafly ]»tMicfitc(l fliosci tlc->irj;is 

of public honours,^ b\r rcnilcriiiij; them iu t!i(‘ 

oiliccs they iiiiGiht desire, I will now shew hy ji narrative 
for hearing tliat Dionystnlorus- hud eoine to Aflions, 
jtrofossing to teach the art of geiieralship, lie a<]dres>e(l 
one of his coiiipanioii's v/lioni he perceivetl to be anvi'iiis 
to gain that ein])loyinent in tin? state. 

2. Truly it were disgracefnl, niy young friend, lliat 
he who desired tlic olUce of (uneral in the stale, shosild 
neglect all inslruction, wdicti it is possihie to learn iliat 
art; and far more jnstly should he be piniished by tin 
state than one who should contrael to niaki* statnfN, 
though he never has learned the art of staluary. 

3- For siiice iu the dangers of wav, the entire eity is 
entrusted to lier General, it is natural that great advan- 

* Twi/ KtiXoiv ; rd KtiXu hie sunt miuif^ra jndflicfij ftuiwrru . — 
KiiHN. 

Diouysodonis, was a n-itivo of Chios, and hr aher of Cuthy- 
denius. lie first assumed the office of a profesM'd ti le'.v.'i fd' ueli*. 
tary tactics at Athens, and afterwards fumed Sopbi-C 
K 2 
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sliould result, if he be surcessful, and great evils, if 
uiiforUniate. Why then should he not justly be 
])uni.slie(l, wiio iicgleets indeed to lejirii the art, while lie 
is eager to he eleeU‘d ? By uttering such arguments he 
persuiuh'd tlie youth to go and learn. 

d. But when he returned, having received instruction 
as he sported* with him, he said ; my friends ! Jis llomcri 
describes Agamciiiuou to he august, does not our friend 
here aiipear more august since he has learned the art of 
war 1 for, as he who hath learned to play the harp, is a 
harjiisl, even tliough he may not actually filay the instru- 
ment; and he who hath learned the healing art, is a 
!)hysi(!ian, although he may not really practise ; so he 
fi'oiii lienceforth will continue to ric a (jciieral, even 
though no one should elect him. But he who is not 
properly instructed, is neither General or Physician, 
though he should be apjiointed as such by all men. 

T). But, in order that we may be more fully acquainhid 
with the military art, in case any of us should be leader 
of brigade or of a troop under your (Command,'* tell us, 
with what did he commence to teach yon strategy ? — lit? 
replied, he commenced with the sanu* principles he con- 
cluded wdth, for h(3 taught me “ Tactics/’ aud nothing 
else. 

(5. Yet assuredly, said Sok rates, this is the most trivial 
branch of strategy. For the General should he a provider 
of all things usefid for the war, aud he able to procure 
Jiccessaries for his soldiers ; he should he rjuick in con- 
trivances^ and hard-working, carclhl, capable of endur- 
aiice, aud shrewd, gentle and yet severe ; frank and yet 
crafty ; a watcher yet a thief; lavish in his gifts, yet a 
])hinderer of others ; liberal, yet avaricious ; cautious*^ 


* llno'TETTfti^fp, (lie imj)orft*ct rlcnotos the frequent repetition of 
h-s joke. 

- Iliad iii. 170. o' v'oru) tyioif outto) idov 6<p0a\^oi(yiv 

Ot)0 oi)rw yfpopoc, /.laffiXifi ydp dvopi ioiKEv. 

3 \o\ay7i <7Git “ verti potest, tiOif vel imperio iuo snhjcctus . — 
K li i\ N . 

* M «. e. “ Solcrtein in consiliis exeogitandis.” 

5 i. e. cf/tUnm. JSee below; Hook iv. 6, 15. 
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3 ^L‘t enterprising ; he who is likely to lill the office of’ 
GcMiernl ably, should have these, and many other cha- 
racteristics both of nature and training. 

7. But it is advantageous also to know the tactics ; for 
any army properly marshallcti, diflers much from one 
ill disorder ; as stones and bricks, beams and tiles flung 
together in disorder, arc in no respect useful ; but when 
at the foundation and roof, materials not liable to rot or 
decay are placed, namely stones and tiles, while between 
these th(j bricks and wood are placed together, as in 
house-building, then the mass becomes a house, a jiosses- 
sion worth a large sum. 

S. Truly, saiil the young man, you hav»‘ spoken an 
exact parallel ; for in war we must form both the front 
and rcar,^' of the hravest: in the midst wc place the worst, 
that tliey may be led on by the van, and ])ushed forward 
by the rear. 

That wonld be useful,’' said he, if he has taught 
yon thoroughly to distinguish the brave, and the 
cowardly ; hut if he has not, what use is there in what 
you have learned? for, suppose he ordered you to range 
the [mrest silver in the foremost and hindermost yo\\, 
but the worst in the space between, without instructing 
you how to distiiiguish hetweou the standard and the 
adulterated, of wbat use would his preccjits be ? — But, 
by Jove, he did not teach me this. 8o that wc must, of 
ourselves, separate the brave and the cowardly.'^ 

10. Come then, why shoedd wc not at once consider, 
by wbat means we may be free from mistake in these 
points? — I am desirous we should, rejilied the youth. — 
Well then, said he, supposing it were our duty to sei/.e 
on silver, if we place tlie must avaricious first, would we 
not arraijgie them correctly? — [ think so.— AVhat then, 
if tlie soldiers were to brave a perilous enterprise, should 


® 'AnitTTovc (Ui rarrtfi^, in this sentence, rort; Tr^Horov^ is tlic 
subjeet, anirrrovr tlic i>i"i;dicuU\ See iii. 11. 1). 

^ ’lUcACalu/^ as often, there is an ellipse of See 

.Matt. (ir. (ir. 017. a. 

'‘'Viorrf — lit/ — Choi^ “ nt, si bonos et inulos cUseenierc velinius, 
nos ipsos id faccrc oportoat.'^ — Kiiii.v. 
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wcnot rank the most ambitions first ? for these arc they , 
who for the sake of praise are eager to brave danger. 
Tliey are, therefore, by no means obscure, but since they 
are every where cbnsf)icuous, they ma}" be easily select e(l. 

1 1 . And pray, said he, whether did he merely teach 
you to arrange your troops ; or did he also teach you with 
what object, and in what maimer* you must use eacli 
of your divisions ? —Not at all, said he. — Yet, surely, 
there are many objects, said be, against which it will 
not be fitting to draw up, or lead up your troof)s in the 
same wa 3 ^ — Hy Jove, said he, he iiev(.*r ^•\plained these 
f)oints. — Well tlien, by Jove, saiil Sokrati s, go again to 
him, and (piestion him ; for if he have science, and is nol 
Avholly shameless, he will blush to dismiss y(»u nnin- 
strnetcsl, affer taking your money. 

* f/f/o, si^nificat vonsHitim, ad (pind siii<^iilis (triliuihiis 

uteiidum :'if : tiTToir, tationow, ana Om^ulis 'in-trliiiii ‘-i' 
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CUAPTER IL 


Introditction. — A gonpml should take measures for the 

safety of his soldiers, by providing them with all necessaries in 
abundance. Nor should he be listless in his (mdeavours to 
render his soldiers ready, but of a bold and warlike sjiirit against 
the oneriiy. lie should not <*.iidcavour to proeuri? success merely 
for himself alone, but also for the whole force. 

1. On one occasion liavinji; met a person appointed as 
j>;cneral, lie asked him; wherefore, do you think Honier 
has styhid Agamemnon, “ shepherd of the people ? ’’ Is 
it not for this reason, that as shepherds ouf^lit to be 
careful so tlnit their sheep may be safe, anil have pasture 
in sufliciency ; and tliat that resnlt may accrue to obtain 
which they are kept ; so a general should take care, how 
his soldiers should be safe, tind have necessary bni)plics, 
and tliat tliat result may accrue, to obtain whii h they 
serve ! Tliey f^erve, iio doidit, that by courpicring the 
enemy, th(*y themselves may live in greater ha|)piness. 

‘ 2. Or why jiray, has he lauded Agamemnon, saying, 

Bulb was he, a monandi noble, and puissant waiTior.2 

May he not li.avc called him a puissant WAaiiiou, not 
only because in Jiis own jierson he I’onght nobly against 
the foe, hut also because he infused tlie same courage 
into his wliole army ? And a noulk AiONAitf U, not only 
because he guided his own life well, hut also because 
he was the cause of felicity to (hose over whom lie ruled ? 

?y, For^a Monarch is elected, not that he may take 
diligent concern for idmself, but that those who elect 
him, may prosjier l)y his means. And all take the field, 
that thi ir lives may be as hapjjy as jiossiijle : and they 
elect generals for this sole object, that they may lead 
them to this result. 

* This \ erse is miMitioned ;is having been frciiuenUy repeated 
.and applauded by Alexander the Great. 
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4. The* leader of an army, therefore, should provide 
this ha[)pincss for those who have chosen him their 
general. Nor is it easy to find any thing more honour- 
able than this result, or more disgraceful than its oppo- 
site. And eonsideriiig in this point of view what should 
be the virtue of a good leader, he used to reject all other 
characteristics, but left this, that he shoidd render happy 
the soldiers whom he led. 
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iNTiioDrcTiON. — Till* Piftict ()1‘ Oivulvy has two sporial (Uitu‘S, 
p. ff. to ri-mU’r licltc i* bolh horses an»l men. lie should not 
leave tlu; e:ii(' ol' the horst s lo tlie troops, I — 1.) He 

will n'lider the riders la-Uer if he train them quiehly to mount 
ami dismoujit IImmi- skeds, to ride on rnijged and hrokeii .:;voun(l, 
and hurl their weapons irom horsobaek. He should also render 
them ^lttenti^e and watchful to the word of eonnnaini. To 
obtain this result, he must himstlf excel in all Iheso varifuis 
di]li(‘,s, (n !k). And next he will leae.h his troops lhat oliedience 
is honoural)le aial udvaula^ic'ous, HI). He should also have 
oratorical janvt r, in order to fire his soldiers willi the spirit ot 
ambition, and be al)l(‘ to iulluenee them to all that is noble and 
salutary. 

1. 1 Hi:Mi:.MnFd; liis liaviiig sspokcit (o tin* following; 
elVcct, witli ;i ])ertf 0 ii ekdt ti to the otlieo of lli|)pnrdi ^ 
Can yon t(‘ll me, my voimg iVieml, for what motive yon 
desired to he a llijtparch / doubtless it is lUit that yon 
may ride tis llr.*;!, of llie Itorsemen, for the Itorse-arcliers 
are aj)|)ointed to that jdaee, since they ride even before tlie 
llipjjjnciis — Von say the troth, said Ik*.^ — A ssnrt'dJy if 
is not tJ:e.i )on may b(*conic notorious, for even mad- 
men' are noleil by all I — You state tlie truth in this 
also, said he. 

2. Or is it that yoti may hand over the cavalry 
forces to rlie city, rendered far superior to their pres('nt 
state, by yoiir exert ioiis T And, if ever a necessity for 
cavalry should occur, is it, that as their leader you may 
elYcct so\m*adviinta^e for the state ? — Undoubtedly, said 

* At At) ‘ns there were twe^ == “ })rjefeets of horse,” 

who had S'..! n ine authnrity over flie euvalry force of (he state, but 
yet were llumselvcs undi'r the, authority of the ten (Tr(»rfr//yoi, or 
“ leaders of the infantry.’’ Xenophon has de-sevihetl the duties ol 
the Hi\)parch in a s ‘paratc traet, iTTTrooxiKo*;* 

‘"i Oi /ioti’a/ttrof, “ furiosi c|uuleni facile in vulgus iniiotescuiit 
■et a pueris etiaiii rideantur.” — W kiskj-:. 
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he. — And it i.s glorious, by Jove, said Sobratos, if you 
be able to eifoct tins. But tlie command, to which you 
are elected, unk'tts I am mistaKen, extends to the horses 
as well as riders? — It docs, said he. 

.*1. Come then, tell me this first ; by what nuiasures 
do you think you will render the horses better? — Tie 
replied ; T do not think this otlice to be any part of iny 
duties ; but each, separately, must take care of his own 
steed. 

4. If then, said Sokrates, some should paradcMheir 
steeds, weak in foot, or limb, or feeble; others so ill - 
eonditioiufd that they could not follow the march and 
some, so unmanageable, that they would not remain 
where you should station them ; others so given to kick- 
ing, that it would not be possible to arrange them at all, 
wliat would be the use of such cavalry to you ? or how, 
as their leader, would you be able to effect any exploit 
for the state? — You speak admirably, be replied, and 1 
will endeavour to take care of the steeds, as far as is 
possible. 

5, What theu, said be, will you not try to render the 
horsemen themsclv(‘s hotter than they are — Certainly, 
said he. — AVill you not first then, render them more 
active in mounting their steeds ? — "J’hat is but right, re- 
plied he, for theu in case any of them should be un- 
horsed, he would thus more quickly save himself. 

(i. What then ? if you must peril an engagement, will 
you order the enemy to lead tlieir forces down to the level 
sand," wdierc you iisually exercise your horses, or will 
you rather endeavour to train your men on such ground, 

1 lI«ptXwvrai (Jut, tlu; subject is, “ the sobbers.” 'To each bis 
own li()r>e vvsis ji;iveii, ami each led his own steed out for review ; 
lienee the use of the niitldle voice- Sc iineioku thinks (toi to he 
redundant, and that Traiii^xetrOai 'iintov is used of those who t*r 
KaraXuytw iV^rorjiu^urtri, /. e. are oblij^ed to support horses for 
the state fit their own expense ; a duty usually imposed on the 
richer class of citizens. But it is hardly probalile t hat the llijijiarclis 
would tfikc sletuls in sncli bad (*oiidition, ti-orn these persons. 

- ’'Afiov. The cavalry generally performed th<;ir exercises on 
level ground covered witli sand, such places were called 
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as it is ])rol)abk the enemy may appear in.^ — Tlic latter 
eoiirse is ])referahle, said jjje. 

7. Cnnie then ! will you entertain uuy coneern that 
vonr troops may spear^ from their steeds the j^reatest 
number e-f tlio foes possible ? — Tliis too would be more 
advantageous, said he. — Have youever thought of whetting 
the courac^e of your cavalry, and excitiu" them ;«;>:ainst 
the foe, since you do care to render them more valiant ? 
— If 1 have not hitherto, said he, T will now endeavour. 

S. Have you ever taken thought, as to the means by 
wliieh >our cavalry should he indneed to obey you? for 
witlumt obedience, llicre will he no use in horses, or in 
horsf'meu though \aliaut and spirited. — A'ou say the 
trutli, said he : but Sokrates, by what method could one 
most eilectiially ])(“rsuade them to this ? 

t). Doubtless you are aware of this, that men in all 
cireumstance s, wish to obey above all otlu'vs those whom 
tlu'v consider to be most ikilful. For in sickness they 
yiefd iin])licit (jbedienec to Him, whom they consider to 
1)0 the Inst physician : and ])asscngers on sliip-board 
obey tiic most ex|)erienced pilot: and in agrieulture, 
men obe\ the most skiUul agriculturist.-- 1 am ac- 
(piainted with this, said lie. — It is probable tlion, said 
lie, tJiat in horsernausliip also, others will yicl<l obedieuee 
( specially to him, who appears best to know what line 
of ju'tioii to ])ursue. 

10. Jf then, O Sokrates, said lie, 1 should clearly 
appear to be the best among them, wouhl this he sulh- 
cioiit to render them oliedient to me ? -V(!s. replied he, 
if besides you will teach them, that it will be far more 
honourable and benelieial to themselves, to obey you. 
ihit how, ^said he, shall I teach this. — Far easier, by 
Jove, r.id lie, than if it were inenmhenl ou yon to 
piOM-, that evil is better and more jirofitable than good. 

j riyyorrrrt. “ ytyn-nOai .siiu|'1icitfr i'cnari 

tieari: jiotost. : at potest sigiiilieare ajtyarere, in vutfspectum 
VPtiirn.'^ — Kliin. 

^ hero tlie same as id rpumt piurimi ab 

1 ct^iiis jacidnitvr.” 


L 
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1 1 . Do you nipau, said lie, that a llipparch, besides 
his other duties, should endca^ur to acquire ability in 
eloquence 1 — And did yon suppose, that one should 
needs command cavalry by silence ? And did you not 
rather consider, that as well all the nol)le principles we 
have learned, accordinj]^ to the iiislitutions of the state, ^ 
and by which wc (“ujoy civilized life,- we have learned 
through eloipience : as also that if one learns any other 
ho)iourable science, it is !)}" means of language he acquires 
that knowledge. The best instructors too, use eloquence 
most : and tliose who best know tbc most important 
doctrines, most elocpiently discuss iqioii them ? 

12. Tray have you never considered, that when a 
chorus is formed from this city/* for instance that sent 
to Delos, no chorus from any other state what(*vcr can 
rival it, jind that in no other city can men be colleeted 
of such noble forms as Jiere D 

LS. And yet it is not so niueh by sw(‘(?tness of voice, ^ 
or magnificence and strengtli of frame, that the Athe- 
nians sur})ass all other men, as by fimhitiou, the greatest 
excitement to all tliat is heautifnland honourable. — -This 
is true, said lie. 

Id. Do you not thiuk then, said he, that if one 


‘ this clause; Sokrates s}>t*aks of the training of youth, 

&c. as a|)]>oiutc(l and regulated hy the institutions of the state. In 
the next iiu-inher (ft ri dWo KuXin'y &e.) he speaks of those 
arts which one learns by his owui inclination, although n.'^nally not 
classed with the regular instrutrtioii of a frceniati in a free state. 

® '/jijvy i. V. a life wvll regulated by onh'r, and under the laws 
and customs cstahli.shed by the state ; as opposed to a rustic and 
uncivili/cd existence. 

3 XopiMj fir, the idea is, “ Although the Athenians excel other 
people ill very many res[K;ct.H, yet in none do they ex?el so much 
as in their lo\« of prai.se. Whcrefoi’C, if you de.'^ire to rendt.Tyour 
cavalry troops superior to otlier.s, you must honour them with 
praise and approbation, if they perform their duty well.” — Lang. 

■* Kcftrepto, i.e. abundance of well-looking men. Sokrates 
alludes to the. eustom of selecting the most handsome and comely, 
both young and old, to serve; a.s Thailophori in the Panatluenaic 
feasts of Minerva. 

•* i.e. sw'eetness of voiee in singing. The following 

words fityi-Vti rf tcai pw/iy refer to ti’nyCniu. 
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should take diligent care of the cavalry here, that in 
ecjQcstrian skill also the Athenians should far surpass all 
other men — both by equi|lmcu(s of arms and steeds, by 
discipline, and by readily facing danger against the foe, 
if they thought that by acting so they would accpiire 
praise and honour '( 

li>. Do not delay then, said he, but endeavour to 
excite your soldiers to this conduct, IVoin which you 
will be benefited, and the other citizens through you. — 
I will try at least, by Jove, said he. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


iNmoDUCTioN'. — (Ipon Nikomachiiics coinplaininff that the Athe- 
nians had not sclcctc-d him as fjencral, skillcil in warlike 

ontor|)ri:?i‘s, Tint liad ral.lier chosen Antistlienes wlio.-'C only know- 
Icdgi^ lay in (he eollcctioii of money, Sokrales endcavour.s to 
shew him, tliat if one knows what should hi.' done to fulfil well 
any otlice, and how all necessary things for it may hi* acquired, 
he will be an exirllent Prefect, whether of a chorii.s, or family, 
or state or army. Hence, since Antistlienes ha.s proved himself 
to he an exeellcnt economist in his family affairs, to he ambi- 
ticMi.s and fond of praise, atid already to have w(‘ll fulfilled the 
office of Choragus, Sokrates asserts that he will be likely to jirove 
a good general also. 

1. But seeing Nikomacliides rcttmiing from the 
tiou of mngistiTtes, he thus interrogated him : O Niko- 
machides, who are appointed generals? And he .said, () 
Sokrates, are not the Atlicnians just tlic same as ever,* 
so tliat tliey have not elected m(‘, who am worn out 
ill serving ai cording to tlic list of levies,- both as leader 
of a troop and brigade, and hy having received so niaiiy 
wounds from tin* foe : (at the same f lme, he took off his 
robe, and shcwinl the scars of liis wounds) whih; they 
have clioseii Antistheiie.s, who never yet .served on Foot, 
nor in the cavalry did any tiling remarkable, and who 
only knows how to eidlect inbnoy? 

2. Weil, is not this an advantage, said Sokrates, 
since he will he able to provide necessaries for tiie sol- 
diery ? — So would the merchants then, said ho, for Ihev 
arc able to colket money, but they would not, on that 
account he cajiablc of leading an army in the field. 

d. An ! Sokrates replied : but Aiiti.sthciics is arnbi- 

' 'lf)ioi>roi tifTuf, iitmiic talcs sose cxhilmcrunt, fpialcs in 
omnibus rebus scse e.xhilu'uf 

vIk KttruXoyov (rr^yurttn'tj/'voCf dehetu niilUans^ Herbstius 
and Saiippe, erroneously Lhiiik the preposition denotes the time of 
the enrolment of Nikomaehidcs in tho list. 
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tious of victory, wliioli is a ])roj)er rJuiractcristic for a 
general : do you know that as often as he was ehoragns, 
he conqncred all the otlier choruses ? Yes, by Jove, said 
Nikomachides, but there is no analogy* between leading 
a chorus, and an army. 

4. j\nd yet, said Sokrates, Antisthenes, though being 
neither experienced in music or instruction of tbc chorus,"’ 
yet was able to lind out the best artists in both.^ — And 
in the army tlion, replied Nikoin/iehides, be will procure 
substitutes to marshal his troops for liim, and otlier sub- 
stitutes to light. 

d. If then, in transactions of w ar, lie may find out 
and secure the most skilful, as he did regarding choruses, 
very probably he will gain the palm in this also ; anil 
it is likely he will spend, in order to obtain a victory in 
war to honour the whole state, more frix*ly than for a 
victory with a chorus to honour a single tribo.^ 

6. Do you mean, Sokrates, said lie, ‘that it is the 
part of tlio same individual, to lead a chorus, and an 
army, skilfully. — I say, replied he, that no matter over 
what a man may preside, if he know^ what his olfiee 
reipiires, and be able to provide that, he will be an 
admirable president, whether it be a cliorus, or a family, 
or a city, or an army he may preside over. 

7. Then Nikoinacbides replied, — lly Jove, Sokrates. 
1 never ex[>ected to hear you assert, that good house- 
managers would naturally be good generals .^ — (.)ome 

,■? ciCntTictiXiar, It was Uio duty of Ibc <*]ioraj'Us to 

instruct, by means of the best musical artists, {oi C t'fr) tlm per- 
formers be intended to introduce upon the s1sii;(^ The instructor 
was the ii^opoCit^affK-nXot;, originally the poet himself. I'he clmr.i- 
gus should also su])])ly his trooi» with crowns, festal ornament.-, 
and dresses suited to the festival. 

* To ora, i.c. Poets, harpists, fliito players, and otlier ]»er- 

foriners, with which the AUic stage was crowded, at a represen- 
tation. • 

* A vr ry ipvXij. Tlic victory belonged not to the individual but 
to Ids tribe ; in the name of the latter the chorus was introduced. 
— The Attic citizens were divided into ten tribes, (^oAdc) and then 
again, from the diHeicnt regions they occupied were divided into 
Srifioii of which the number was 174. 

L 2 
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then, said Jio, let us consider, the several duties of each, 
that we may sec whether they be identical, or dider 
somewhat ? — By all means, said he. 

8. Is it not the duty of hoih to render compliant and 
ohedi* iit those under their authority ? — Most certainly, 
said he. — What thej», should not hotli command the 
fitting persons to do their several duties? — Tliis is 
ri^ht too, said he. — And surely it is incumbent. I think 
on both, to ]tunish tlie evil and honour the good. — Cer- 
tainly, said he. 

9. And wherefore should it not be lionourahlc for 
hoih to render their subjects well disposed? — This 1 
assent to also, said he. — x\ud do you think it the in- 
terest of both, to gain for themselves allies and auxiliaries 
or not ? — Truly it is tlieir interest, said he. — Is it not 
ineiimhent on both to be careful of their means ? — Most 
imdouhtedly, said he. — Is it not the duty of both to he 
zealous and energetic in their own ocenpations ! 

10. All these j)oints, said he, belong equally to both ; 
yet still, to figh.t is not likewise a eommr)u trait. Yet 
will not both assuredly have enemies? — This is sundy 
the fact, said he. — Then is it not the interest of both to 
master tliem ? 

1 1. Certainly, said he ; hut waving that, tell me how 
skill in economy will beiiefit in this east*. — Mere doiiht- 
Icss it will be of the highest importaiiet*, saiti he ; for 
the good economist, knowing that nothing is so hene- 
tieial or ])rotitahle, as by lighting to ('onquer your 
enemy ; and that nothing is so injurious and jn’ejiuiieial 
as to be defeated, zealously will seek out and ])roeiire 
every thing for the aetjuisitiou of victory, and also will 
eareCully consider and guard against all things tending 
to cause defeat; vigorously too w'ill he eng.igej if he sees 
his preparations likely to gain the mastery; and, what is 
most important above all I have stat(Ml, if he be unpre- 
pared, Ik; W'ill giiard against engai^ng. 

12. Do not, Nikomachidcs, despise these men skilled 
in household mauagemeut : for the care of private pro- 
perty, dillers from tliat of public, only in amount, while 
it has all else exactly similar ; hut what is most iinpor- 
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l.ant, neither is managed witliout men, nor arc private 
affairs managed by men of one nature, and public affairs 
by those of another ; for managers of public matters 
command men not different in nature from those whom 
managers of private affairs command; and they who 
know how properly to manage them, suecessfully 
conduct matters whether public or private ; but those 
who know not liow, commit errors in both. 
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CIIAFrER V. 

Introduction. —In this uhaptor Sokratos is represented as dis- 
cussiiif? with IVrikles, Ihe younger, how the Athenians might 
revive to Iheir ancient forliUide, glory, and felicity. 

Firstly, he thinks, they should he rcminilcd of the great and noble 
actions of their anei'stors. — Then wo should prove, that by their 
own inilolenco and carchjhsiies.s alone they had fallen from their 
high estate. — And so that they should renew Ihe training which 
their amiestors had pursued, or adopt Ihe sysleuis of the Lacc- 
dae?noriians.- "He eonsiilers that coiisidcrahle iniportanc.e should 
he attributed to military affairs, and that the slate; should s(‘lect 
and appoint over its armies, the most skilful and cx)>ericneed 
generals ($ 23.) — He then shews how the boundaries of Attica, 
could be best protected from invasion. 

1. 15ut onec conversing witli PcTiklos,^ son of the 
celebrated Pel ikies, he said: 1 have hopes, IVrikles, that 
under yonr generalship, our city ^vill become superior 
and more glorious in the deetls of war, and will master 
her enemies. — And Perikles replied, 1 would wish it to 
he as you say, Sokrates, but how ibis result may happeji, 
1 cannot lind out, — Do you wish then, said Sokrates, 
that by discussion on these points, we should iuvosligate 
without ])reamhle, by what means there is a possibility ? 
— 1 do wish it, said he. 

2. Do you know, said he, that the Athenians are no 
way interior to the Ihcotians in number ! I do know 
that, said he. AVIiether do you think you could select 
more vigorous and beautiful forms of jicrsou, from the? 
Ihrotians, or the Athens? — Athens, I think, is not 
inferior in this advantage. — Which people do you think 
to he more kindly disposed to each other ? — Vhe Athe- 
nians, said he: for many of the Boeotians, being pillagetl 

* 'Fliis Perikles was the illegitimate con of llie great Perikles. 
When the legitimate sons of the latter, Xanthij)pus ami Paralu.s 
were rcmovcil by death, .the Athenians naturalized Ibis indivi- 
dual, avfyf)dxl^avro (Iq tovi; fJtpttTopaQj uvofiti Olfuvoi touvtov^ 
Scil. Perikles.*^ He was elected Strategus with Thrasylus and 
ICrasiuides, and after the fatal success at Arginusa;, and alleged 
neglect of the dead, (Olymp. 93, 2), was condemned to death. 
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by the Thebans, arc hostilely disposed towards thcin. 
At Athens, I sec no such thing. 

3. But of all people they are most fopd of honour and 
of most kindly temper ; traits which most excite men to 
face peril in order to gain glory, and defend their country. 
— In these characteristics too, the Athenians are not liable 
to fault. — And sure there exists no people, who can boast of 
more numerous or magnificent exploits of their ancestors, 
than the Atlienians : iruuted by this fact, many are induced 
to cultivate manly prowess, and to be bold in courage. 

4. All this you say true, Sokrates : but you arc aware, 
that, since the slaugliter of the thousand in Ijcbedcia,- 
under Tolmi<lcs,and that under Hi])pokrates^ at Deliuin,* 
tlie reputation of the Athenians has sutfenal in com- 
parison witli the Boeotians; and the spirit of the Thebans 
is elevated in comparison with that of the Athenians: so 
that the Bmotians who formerly did not dare without 
the Lacedaemonians and the other Peloponnesians, even on 
their own soil, to face the Athenians in the field, now 
threaten, that unaided and single-handed, they will make 
an inroad into Attica: while the Athenians, who for- 
merly when the Boeotians w'erc unaided, ravaged thidr 
hu'ritory, now are full of fear lest the Boeotians should 
devastate Attica. 

* Ijchedeia, a city of Bcftotia, midway between llaliartus and 
(’loeroiiea ; from the proximity of situation this battle, is variously 
called, “ the battle of Lebedcia,” or, (’hwroniea, or, Corona^a. 
The A ibenian general was Tnlmidcs. — means the slaughter 
iutlicte<l by the Boeotians on the Athenians. 

3 llippokrate.s, general of the Athenians, slain by the I^ceotians. 

’Ka-t AtiXtfiJ. This battle took place Olyinp. 81). 1. — 421. Ant. 
Christ. — Strabo and others assert, that Sokrates was ]i resent and 
engaged, llicliuin was a temple and precinct of Apollo, situate in 
Roeotia : in the lapse of time a little town sprung up around it. — 
llEUTiaN acutely remarks, that this battle is always slyl(‘d tiri 
or 7r£()i Ai/Xtnv — but never tv AriXuii. Ki' appears to be 
used when the name of the towni includes also the neighbouring 
district, or islands, ike. — hlTri, when the place is only of a very 
narrow limit, and without any reference to its nciglibourhood. 
Thus here, i^Z/Xiov is the name, not of a city with its district, but 
of a temple which had indeed a but no tract of land in 

which the buttle could be w^aged. — Kciiif^. 
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5 . Aiul Solv rates replied : I blush indeed that these 
things should he so, yet I think that under present 
circumstances, the state is more fa\'ourabIy disposed for 
any worthy governors:* for contideuce begets in men 
carelessness, indolence and disobedience, but fear renders 
them more alert, obedient, and well-ordered. 

6 . You may conjecture this from the conduct of men 
on ship-board ; for doubtless when they apprehend no 
peril, they arc full of confusion ; but as long as they 
dread a storm or an enemy, they not only execute every 
commaud, but are bushed in sileuec, anxiously awaiting 
the next order, like dancers in a chorus. 2 

7. Well then, said IVrikles, if under present circum- 
stances, they will yield especial ol)e(li(mce, it would be 
now time to discuss our means to excite them to rival 
their ancestral prowess, and glory, and l)a})j)iness. 

8 . If baj)Iy then, said 8 okrates, we wished them to 
reclaim money which others had possession of; by 
])roviiig this sum to be th(‘ir inheritance and property, 
thus wc slionld best urge them to reclaim it : but since 
we certainly wish that tlu*y shoidd strain for a pre- 
cmiiieuco in valour, wc mu^t sliew that tliis attribute 
belonged to them ai)Ovc all yieople from ancient time ; 
and that if they now arc zealous for it, they will be the 
most powerful of all, 

9 . How could wc possibly teach them this? by re- 
minding tlnmi, as they have coustautly heard their 
ancestors were the bravest, of the most ancient we know 
of by tradition. 

10 . Do you mean the trial between the gods, which 
Kekrops and bis assessors decided from their virtue ? 3 — 

‘ ''Apxoi^TL .... unKtiirOtu^ i.n. orgn. tlucem faciliore, beiiig- 
iiiorc, magis obsoquioso auimo allbcta Chse. uLC^yrop. vii. .'j, 15, 

"lirTTrcp xoptvTui. “ Hi cuiin semper (^iryplimum rcspiciunt." 
— SCHNEIJ). ’ * 

(>£ TTtpt Kh'poTTa, this phrase signifies the whole bench of 
Judges, sealed witli Kekrops. Writers of the silver ago use the 
phrase oi ^rtpi to dcMiotc a single individual. Kekrops is tradition- 
ally said to have adjudgeil the contest between Minerva and Neptune 
fur the possession of Attica. 
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Yes, that, and the rcjiring and hirtli of Erekthens and 
the war, in his time, against the possessors of the whole 
adjoining continent and the war w^igcd by tlic sous 
of lleraklcs against the Peloponnesians, and all those 
conquered by Theseus: in Jill which aeliievenients they 
were clearly the bravest of all the men in their time. 

1 1. And if you wish, add also, what their posterity, ^ 
wlio lived not long before our time, have eilected: as 
well contending single-handed^* •* against the sovereign 
lords of wide Asia, and Europe as far as Alaecdon ; who 
possessed, loo, power and means far beyond their fore- 
lathers, and had performed alone the greatest deeds ; as 
also uniting with the Peloponnesians, won the prize of 
\alour both by land and sea. Th(‘so, doubtless, an^ 
eel(‘hrated as far surpassing the men of their own time. 
— No doubt they are S(» celebrated, said he. — 

12. And consequently, though many migrations oc- 
curred ill Greece, they ever nMuaiiied in their own land 
and inauy who had mutual disputes for their just rights, 
submitted to their iirhitration, and many when outraged 
by stronger powers, iled to tliem for rel’uge. 

Tlien Perikles replied; and I in truth wonder, 
Sokrates, how our city declined to tlie worse, — I rather 
think, said Sokrates, tliat just as others, tlirongli exces- 
sive power and i)re-emiiieiiee sinking into carelessness, 
eveniually fall behind their antagonists; so also that the 
Athenians through their great superiority nt?glected 

* Comp. Iliad, ii. 517. 

Aiofj (Jvyur//fj, rl-Ki Pt "Anovnn. 

' 'Ettsuwv, i.e. 'riirace, wlio.se limits in tlie most ancient time.s 
i'caclu-d np |o the frontiers of Attica. 

® Kp \\p(iKf)nPiov,i.t>. The war carried on by the descendants of 
Iterakies against Kurystheus and the Peloponnesians. 

’ Oi — «7rdyovot, i.e. The Athenians who, in the age of Miltiades, 
Themistokkis, and AristidAs, warred against the Persians. 

^ Kittl’ tacrocf, lie omits to mention the faithful Platiearis, 
t^omp. CoiiN. Nki». Milt. c. 5. “ Hoe in tempore nulla eivitas 

A theuiensibus fuit auxilio pra;ter Plata'euse.s.” 

•* AitfinvaVf henc.e, the Athenians jirided themselves as being 
avrn\UoPtfjf and y/yytrtir. 
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self-cultivation, and on this account became deterio- 
rated. 

14. Under present circumstances then, said he, by what 
line of conduct could they recover their ancestral excel- 
lence ? — and Sokrates replied : That docs not appear to 
me to he anything mysterious : but if they find out the 
pursuits of tluur ancestors, and practise them no less 
diligently than they, they will be no less inferior to 
them : but even if they do not all this, yet if they imitate 
those who now bold pre-eminence, ^ and practise the 
same pursuits as they do, condiuding the same duties in a 
manner similar to them, they will become no way inferior 
to them, and if they practise more diligently, will be 
even superior. 

1.5. You say, said he, that honourable perfection is 
far distant- to our city : for when will the Athenians 
reverence their elders, as the Lacedannonians do P men 
who begin with their own ])arents to practise contempt to 
their elders. Or when will they exercise their bodies so ? 
who not only themselves neglect i)crfecti()n in bodily 
habit, but even laugh at those who study it. — And 
when will they yield similar obedience to their rulers ? 
who c\en pride thernselvt*s upon contemning their 
magistrates. — Or v/hen will they, like them, be of one 
mind ? who, instead of co-operating with each other for 
mutual benefit, insult each other, and have more envy 
agahist themselves, than men of other countries. More 
than all other men are they at variance, both in private 

* nptoTtvoj'rar, i-f*. the Laccdsemoiiians. Herbstius remarks, 
that, tlirouKhout his whole writings Xenophon praises the consti- 
tution of Lacedaanon, and prefers it much to that of his own 
country. * 

3 Woppui TTov, *Mongo, credo, opinor, ni fallor.^' The connec- 
tion of the senl-cnce is this, “ J^iuce, by adopting tlic discipline of 
Tjacedjcmon, you think y(»u can recall the Athenians to their pris- 
tine valour and glory, you seem to hiuti that at present the Athe- 
nians are fur inferior to tlie Laeedsemonians.'^ 

3 Comj). C’le. Cat. Maj. xviii. 03. Lysandrum LacedsemO' 
niura dicerc dieuntsolilum, Laecdaimone esse honestissimum domici- 
lium seneetiitis. Niis(|uam eiiim taiitum iribuitur tetati, uusquam 
est seneetus honoratior. 
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and public meetings, they institute more suits against 
each other, and they prefer to make gain thus at each 
other’s cost, than to benefit tliemsel^es by benefiting 
others : and while conducting their public affiiirs as if 
they belonged to a foreign state, they also contend 
violently regarding them, and rejoice most to oblain 
power for such contests. 

17 . From all this conduct, great ignorance and 
cowardice sju’ings up in our state ; and great enmity and 
hatred towards each other has been engendered among 
its citizens ; wherefore 1 am constantly in alarm, lest an 
evil may fall upon the state far beyond its ability to 
bear. 

IH. O Perikles, said Sokrates, by no means think that 
the Athenians arc disordered with such incurable (!(?- 
pravity : see you not, their skilful discipline in manti»ne 
affairs, how orderly they obey their commanders^ in the 
gymnastic contests, and in the cdioruscs tfiey obey their 
teachers, in a way inferior to none. 

19. No doubt it is strange, said he, tliat men of this 
class^ should obey those set over them ; while the heavy- 
armed, and the knights, who appear to be pre-eminent 
for virtue and honour above the citizens, sJiould he the 
most disobedient of all men. 

•JO. Then Sokrates replied, O Perikles, does not 
the council of the Areopagus^ consist of j)crsons who 
have been most fully approved, of?7 — Certainly, said 
he — Do you know any, asked he, who decide trials at 
law, and perform all other matters, more honourably 01 


* These are the instructors, in the 7ranhrf)i/3ai, who trained the 
young ill tilt palscstra. 

5 This class, i. e. such persons as actors, vaurai ifjtrai, irri- 
fidrai, were generally men of the lower order or slaves : on the other 
liand the oTrXirat and ’nnriig were citizens of the higher class. 

® This was the most ancient council of the Athenians, and 
derived its name from a hill sacred to Mars, the scene of the legend 
of his trial. Their Judges tried only capital charges. 

7 AecoKifictfffikvioVf i. e, who had performed their magistracy' with 
praise and honour, and at its close were applauded by the votes of 
the people. 
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legally, with more dignity or justice ? — I by no means 
blame its members, replied he. — Do not then wholly 
despair, said he, as if the Athenians were naturally not 
lovers of order. 

21. Yet surely in military affairs, where it is parti- 
cularly incumbent to be prudent, and well ordered, and 
obedient to authority, they attend to nothing of the 
kind. — Possibly, said Sokrates, persons by no means 
skilful command them in these duties. Do you not see, 
that no person, unless fully competent, attempts to guide 
harpers or choristers, or dancers, nor competitors in 
wrestling or the Pankratia ; but that all who take the lead 
in such matters, are able to shew,wlicnce they have learned 
those accomplishments over which they now preside ; 
while the majority of our generals recklessly take com- 
mand without a moment’s previous study. 

22. I do not think you to be such a character, but 
I think you )vill be able to tell us clearly at what time 
you commenced to learn strategy, and when you began 
to learn wrestling. I believe too that you have received, 
and kept in memory many of your father’s principles of 
warfare ; and that you have collected many from every 
quarter, whence it was possible to learn anything useful 
for conduct in the field. 

23. I believe you have felt much anxiety, lest you 
might unwittingly be ignorant of anything useful for 
strategy : and if you felt you were ignorant of any such 
thing, you sought out persons skilled in these arts, 
sparing neither rewards or thanks, that you might learn 
from them what you knew not, and might find them 
admirable assistants. 

2*1. And Pcrikles replied, I am aw^are,* Sokrates, that 
you thus speak, not from a real opinion that I have been 
diligently careful on these points, but from a wish to 
teach me, that it is the duty of one who intends to assume 
the conduct of an army, to study all these matters ; 1 
agree with you then on all these topics. 

1 Perikles understood the irony of Sokrates, by which it was his 
habit to commend an individual for a virtue he did not possess, and 
thus induce him to endeavour earnestly to possess it. 
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25. Have you ever thought of this, Perikles, that 
before the frontier of our country there lie great moun- 
tains,^ stretching down into lioeotia, . through which 
there are narrow and precipitous defiles leading into our 
territory, which lying in the midst is girded^ by im- 
pregnable heights. — Certainly, said he. 

2C. Well then, said he, have you heard this, that in 
the territory of the great king, the Mysians and Pisi - 
dians,'^ occupying lofty situations, and wearing light 
armour, arc able to make descents on, and devastate 
much of the great king’s country,^ and to live in free- 
dom themselves. — This, too, I am aware of, said he. 

27. And do you not think that the Athenians, up to 
the time of active youth, if armed with light weapons, 
and occupying the mountains that lie before our land, 
would prove a barrier to our foes, and form a powerful 
bulwark for the citizens of this country ? ^nd Perikles 
replied ; I think, Soerates, that all this would be useful. 

28. If then, said Sokrates, these principles please you, 
commence them at once ; for whatsoever of them you 
effect will be honourable to you and advantageous for 
the city ; and even if you do not succeed in any respect, 
you will not injure the state, or disgrace yourself. 


^ Cithgeron, CifirastuD, and other mountains form the frontier 
of Attica. 

3 The chief mountains within Attica are Parncs, Brilessus, 
Hymettus, Laurium (famous for its silver minus), Lycabettus, Pen- 
telicum, and Corydsilus. 

4 The Mysians were located in Mysia: Pisidia lay between Pam- 
phylia, Caria, Phrygia and Lycaonia. 

^ Tho king of Persia was kut* iKox^iv called simply o 
or o fiiyaXo^pafTiXivc by the Greeks. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Im’uoi)i;ctio\. — Glaukoii, a young ami thoughtless person, was 
influenceil by an extravagant ilesire io obtain the managonent of 
the state, although he was wholly ignorant and imiX[uTienced. 
Sokratesjby his usual method of interrogation, leads him to confess 
his utter defieieney. He then shews Jiini, that unless a minister 
has acquirijd tlu; most perfect knowledge ()f state. j)olicy, he can 
neither render tlie state safe, or himself of reput/ition. 

1. When Glaukoii,^ tlic son of Aristoii, attempted 
to luirangiK? llic populace, tliiough a desire to be a 
minister of state, altbougli not yet twenty years of 
age,^ not one of all bis other frientls was able to induce 
him to witluhaw, lest be should be dragged <lowu the 
bcnia,^ and made a laughing slock : but Sokrates, being 
kindly disposed to him through Cliarmides, the son of 
Glaukon,aud on account of Plato,* alone induced him 1o 
retire. 

2. For meeting liini by chance, be inspired him with 
a wish to bear him, by the following words. — 0 Glau- 
kon, said be, do you intend to preside over the ministry 


1 This Gl.iukon was brother to Plato the Philosopher. 

2 Prom th(?ir eighteenth year the eili/ens of Athens were in full 
possession of all political rights, and could take part in the manage- 
ment of .state affairs. .Sc‘e Tliirlw. Hi.'^t. Greceti, Vol. 1., Ajip. 1. 

3 d’lXojj' ouffic hCi'varo TTKvaai iXKOfitvuv Tt uiro rou f^ijixa 

roff, ^‘c . . . . “ uPtun oum abditaerc polrrat, i/nin tie snytjcstu detra- 
herein r et irrUlvrctur." Schneider cites, in illustration, Plato. 
Protag. ]). 139. C. whcr/e it is mentioned, that oceasioi.llly wretched 
orators were draggp<! froTu the henia, and driven from tin; as.sembly 
by the ro^oroi : a l)ody of luen kept to serve as the ])oliec ol 
Athens, and called s») from the bows, with whieh they were 

armed. 

■t Aulus Gclliiis states that a spirit of rivalry and opposition 
existed between Xenophon and Plat<i, and asserts that hence tlicrcr 
is no mention of the name of thi; latter in the w'orks of the former. 
Cobet, and Boeck coii.sider the whole story of tlieir rivalry to be 
ahibrieation. 
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of our city ? — I do, indeed, Sokrates, replied he. — By 
Jove, said he, it is an honourable office, if any other 
among men be so. For it is clear, tlpit if you gain it, 
you will be able yourself to obtain whatever you may 
happen to wish for, and will be competent to benefit your 
friends ; you will raise to dignity your father’s family ; 
will aggrandise your country ; and will be celebrated, 
first in the city, and afterwards-in all Greece. Perhaps, 
too, like Themistokles, you will be famed even among 
the barbarians, and wheresoever you may be, you will be 
admired of all. 

3. When Glaukon heard this, he was proudly elated, 
and gladly waited with him. — And after these words, 
Sokrates said, Then Glaukon, is not this at least 
evident, that if you wish to gain honour for yourself, 
your city must be benefited by you ? — Without a doubt, 
said he. — In the name of heaven, said he, do not con- 
ceal^ but tell us, by what act you will commence to 
benefit the state ? 

4. But when Glaukon was silent, as if then for the 
first time considering with what act he should begin ; 
Sokrates said, if you desired to aggrandise the family of 
a friend, you would endeavour to make it more wealthy 
than before, and would you not endeavour, in like manner, 
to make the state more wealtliy ? — Certainly, said he. 

5. Would it not be richer, he asked, if its revenue 
came in to a greater amount? — Naturally, said he.— 
Tell me then, said he, from wdiat sources the revenues 
of the city arise, and their probable amount ? for it is 
clear you have considered them in order that if any of 
them be deficient you may increase it, and if any fail, 
you may procure an addition. — But, by Jove, said 
Glaukon, \ have never considered these points. 

O’. Well, if you have neglected this, said he, tell me 
at least, the expenses of the city ? for it is evident you 
intend to remove all superfiuous expenditure. — By 
Jove, I never had opportunity to turn my attention to 

‘ *A7roKpv7rr(iv ri refertur ad res extra nos positas, occulere 
aliquid; aTroKpvTrrtaOai Tit contra, ad id quod in nobis est, celare 
Kuhn. 

M 2 
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these either. — Well then, we deler to render our city 
richer, for the present ; for how is it ])ossible for one who 
knows not its expenditure and income to provide for 
such matters. ’ 

7. Yet Sokrates, replied Glankon, it is quite possible 
to enrich our city at the expense of her enemies. — Yes, 
most assuredly, said Sokrates, if one be stronger than 
their foes, but if he were weaker, he would very likely 
lose his all. — You say tlio truth, said he. 

H. Therefore, said he, the minister who deliberates iis 
to whom lie should levy war upon, ought to know both 
the force of his own state, and that of its enemies. — If, 
indeed, the force of his own state be superior, he should 
advise it to commence the war, but if it be inferior to 
that of the foe, he should persuade it to act with caution. 
— You speak correctly, rcjdied Glankon. 

y. First, then, said he, enumerate to mo, the infantry 
and naval forces of our city, and then that of her enemies. 
—•But, by Jove, repli(‘d Glankon, 1 could not possibly 
tell you that, thus at a word, from memory. — Well, if 
you have it written out, bring it, said he, for 1 would be 
very glad to hear this. —Bui, by Jove, said he, I have 
not that written out at all. 

10. AYell then, said lie, we will put off our delibera- 
tion regarding war at tirst : for very likely on account 
of the magnitude of the subject, as you have but just 
commenced your generalship, you have not yet examined 
it. — But, certainly, I am quiti^ sure that you have 
had concern regarding the jn'oteetion of the country : 
and you know how many fortresses are in favourable 
positions, and how many not so, and how many soldiers 
arc suHicicnt to garrison them, and how many are not ; 
and that you will ad\isc the Athenians to iuert-ase advan- 
tageous fortresses, and to remove the useless. 

11. By Jove, said (Haiikon, 1 intend to remove 
them all, for they keep guard so carelessly, ‘ that the 

* OwTMQ . . , (fivXdTTetrOaiy&QTiKXhTTTicOai rain Tiig 
i.e. quod tam male cjccubiiv. aguutur {^wXnKai (pvXciTTovTai) ut 
nostronm agrorum provenfus mrripi/miur. The verb upTru^siv, 
openly to plunder” is opposed to icXcTrrtir, “ to pilfer secretly.” 
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produce of our couutry is secretly stolen. — Yet, if one 
were wholly to remove them, said Sokrat es, do you 
not think that whosoever pleases will havc^ power openly 
to pillage? Yet, continued he, whether have you per- 
sonally gone, and examined into this, or how do you 
know that guard is ill kept? — 1 conjecture it, said he. — 
Well, said Sokrates, we will discuss about these matters 
also, when wc no longer rest on guesses, hut have a 
certain knowledge. — Perhaps, said Cllaukon, that is the 
better course. 

12. I know, said he, that you have not visited the 

silver mines, so as to he able to tell, why a less amount 
is derived Iroin them now than heretofore.- — 1 have not 
gone there*, said he. — Besides, by Jove, continued So- 
krates, the ])lace is said to he unhealthy, so that when 
it is necessary for you to deliberate about tins point, 
that CAcuse will be sutUcient for you. — 1 am trilled with!" 
exclaimed (Jlaukon. • 

13. However, t am .sure you liavo not neglect(‘d this 
point at least, but have diligently c\ami\icd for how long 
a y)eriod the corn ()rodiiced in our territory is able to sus- 
tain the city, and how much it ret|nires in the year ; lest 
the city should (uer, without your knowledge, tail in its 
supplies ; but that from accurate knowledge you may be 
able, by giving proper coimsel regarding the necessaries 
of life, both to assist the city, and preserve its existence. 
— You mention a gigantic matter indeed, said Hlaukoii, 
if it will be neee.'isary for me to take measures on such 
imj)ortant subjeets. 

1 1. Yet, assuredly, said Sokrates, no one can j)roperly 
manage Ins own household, unl(‘ss he is aware of all 
it requires, and hy his care sliouhl supply it with every 
thing : hirt, since a city is composed of more than ten 
thousand houses,-’ and it is a dillicult matter to take 

u Kiihnor aj^nics in tlus interpretation with Bornomann “ qm 
rectc dicit verburn (Th'toTrrofiat aptum csso Olaukoiii, qnio seri rem 
tractari, non jocose, voluerit ; qua do re Sokratem po&teu omnibus 
cavillationibus abstinuissc censet.'* 

3 Boechk (Kcon. A then. 1. p. 43.) shews that Athens, with the 
harbour Pirreus, had inhabitants to the number of 180,000, i.e. 
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precautions for so many households at one time, why do 
you not endeavour to benciit one, at first, — suppose that 
of your uncle, ‘ for he stands in need of help. And if 
you succeed in this, then you will attempt to do so for 
more ; but if you be not able to benefit a single one, 
how would you have ability for many ? Since, if one 
were not able to carry a talent weight, is it not clear, 
that he must not attempt to carry a heavier burden. 

15. But, truly, said Olaukon, I would benefit my 
uncle’s family, if he would but comply with my advice. 
— And then, said Sokrates, do you, who arc not able to 
persuade your uncle, think you wdll be able to persuade 
all the Athenians, together with youV uncle, to yield to 
your counsels? 

Ifi. Take care, Glaukon, he said, lest through desire 
of reputation, you may reach the reverse. Do you not 
see, how very slippery it is to speak of, or attempt, what 
one knows nothing about ? Consider among other men all 
you know to be such as evidently to sj)eak and attempt 
what they do not know, and whether do they appear to 
you, for this conduct, to meet with praise rather than 
censure ? and whether are they more admired or 
despised ? 

17. Then think of those, who know the subjects on 
which they speak ; or which they do, and as I think, you 
will find in every act, that the most highly admired 
and applauded are of the number of those who have 
most knowledge ; while those held in infamy and con- 
tempt arc of the ignorant. 

18. If, then, you desire to gain reputation and admi- 
ration ill the city, endeavour really to become most 
skilled ill what you wish to attempt ; for if, when in this 
you surpass others, you should then attempt 'to manage 
state affairs, 1 should not wonder if you very easily 
obtained the object of your desire. 

including males and females, bond and free. In the silver mines 
there were located 20,000, and throughout the country region about 
300,000. So that the whole number of the Athenian population 
would he about half a million.'— Ocicmi, sunt domuSf adjficia ; 
olKohfamUiai. * *.e. Charmides, seeiii. 7. 1. 
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CnAPTER VIL 


Introduction. — .Sokvatcs exhorts Charmidos, a man of great worth, 
and well aequaiided with the nianngianent of policy to seek 
office in tluj state*. — X man of knowledge, says he, should not 
deprive the state of l)is services, for if lie docs, he will he liable 
to the (rharge of indolence and carelessness. (Jharmides, too, 
had intimate friendship with many influential persons, and since 
he could atfeet such mtm by his reasoning, much more would be 
able to sway the multitude. 

1. Once boholdiitg Charmides the son of Ghuikoii, n 
man worth}' of estimation, and of far more abilily than 
tiiosc who managed the state’s alfairs at that time, yet 
hesitating to adilress tlte people, or to take pait in the 
management of the city’s alfairs, lie said : 'Fell me, Char- 
inidos, if any one who had ability to conqlier in games 
where crowns are given as prizes, and thus both to gain 
liouour for himself, and render his country more cele- 
brated in Greece, yet should not wish to enter on a con- 
test, what sort of a character would you consider that 
man to be? — It is quite clear, said he, that lie is faint- 
hearted and cow«ardly. 

2. I3iit if any one, said he, were able, by taking part 
in the business of the state, both to benefit the city, and 
through this to gain honour for himself, aiul yet should 
shrink from doing so, would he not justly be considered 
a coward ? — Perhaps so, said hc: but why do you ask 
me the question ? — llecausc, said he, 1 think, though 
you arc fully capable, you hesitate to exert your talents 
thus : and this too, when it is your duty to interfere, as 
being a eSizeu. 

3. But by what act have you perceived my ability, 
that you thus condemn me ? — In those meetings, said 
he, in which you associate with those who do manage 
state affairs : for when they communicate any thing to 
you, I perceive that you give admirable counsel ; and 
when they commit errors, you rightly censure thorn. 

4. But it is by no means the same thing, Sokrate«, 
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said he, to discuss matters privately, and to exhibit one’s 
powers before a full assembly. — Yet, replied Sokrates, 
the man who is able to count, counts no less exactly in 
a multitude, than alone : and they who play the kithara 
best in private, i are also the most excellent performers 
in public. 

5. Are you not aware, replied he, that shame and 
timidity are naturally inherent in mankind, and affect us 
far more evidently before a multitude, than in private 
conversation ? — And yet I am impelled to inform you, 
that though you feel no shame towards the most intel- 
ligent, or timidity before the most powerful, you are yet 
ashamed to speak tothe most imprudent and the weakest.- 

6. Is it of the fullers among them, or cobblers, or 
builders, or smiths, or ploughmen, or merchants,^ or 
those who barter wares in the Agora, and think only how 
they may buy for little and sell at a profit, that you arc 
ashamed ? For of all such persons the assembly is 
composed. 

7. In what do you suppose your conduct to differ 
from that of him, who being superior to the practised 
Athletes,^ yet fears the untrained ? for, though at your 
ease you hold conference with those who are superior 
officers in the state, notwithstanding some of them 
insult you, — and though you arc far superior to those 
who practise to address the people — you shrink from 
delivering your sentiments among those who have never 
thought of political affairs, and who have no slight against 
you, through an apprehension of being laughed at. 

1 Kara iiuvaQt Boss supposes the ellipse to be Kiihner 

prefers to supply SwafitiQ “ significat haic loquutio idem fere, quod 
car* idiav, privatim^ teorsum,” 

Compare Cic. Tuscul. v. 36, lO t, ** An quidquam stultius, 
quam, quos singulos sicut operarios borbarosque contemnas, eos 
siiiquid putare esse universos.*' 

3 ’Efiiropovg, The Ifnropoi were properly merchants’* who 
embarked and traded personally from port to port, and so are here 
opposed to ol iv Ty ayop^ ptra/SaWoptvoi. 

4 *AffKqrai ** per excellcntiam appellantur Athletm (in Palmstra 
exercitati), quibus opponuntur oi i^iwrat, qui omnino dicuntur ii, 
qui artis sunt imperiti.” 
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8. What then, said he : do not persons in the assembly 
appear to you often to ridicule even those who speak cor- 
rectly ? — Well, so do those whom you address in private. 
W^hcrefore, I wonder, when you so easify put down them, 
should they attempt this, that you imagine you will not 
be able by any means to manage the others. 

9. My good friend, do not be ignorant of your own 
powers, and do not commit an error similar to that of the 
majority of men. For these, rushing with eager curiosity 
to scrutinize the affairs of others, are not induced to 
examine their own ; do not then abstain from this 
through indolence, but strive the more to attend to your 
own powers ; and do not neglect the interests of the 
city, if any thing can be rendered better by your 
means: for if these interests be admirably managed, 
not only will the other citizens, but also your friends 
and yourself, reap the greatest benefits.^ 

Cicero (ad Quinct. Frat. iii. 6.) lias thus imitated this clause, 
** Cessator esse noli (fit) an’oppff.dvfxti) et illud yvto9i mavrov 
noli putare ad arroganiiam rninnendam solum esse dictum, verun* 
otiani ut bona nostra norimus.” 
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CHAPTER VII 1. 


Introduction. — Sokrates avoids the captious questions of 
Aristippus conccriiing good and evil, by stating that nothing is 
good or evil per ac, hut only so with reference to some parti- 
cular object. — lie states also tliatthe beautiful is included in the 
useful, and that the good and useful differ not. 


1. 11 F.x Aristippus attempted to confute Sokrates, 

ill tlie same way as he had been confuted by him before; 
Sokrate.'^ wisliing to benefit his disciples, answered not 
ill the style of those who are guarded lest their answers 
should he turned against them,^ but as those Avho are 
coiivineed tln^t they onglit to act as became them." 

*2. For he had asked Sokrates, “whether he knew 
anything to he good,” in order that if he mentioned Jiiiy 
of such things as food, or drink, or money, or health, or 
strength, or daring, he might jirove that this was some- 
times an evil. But Sokrates, aware that if any" argument 
shonlil confound ns, we would require one to free us 
from our difficulty, answered in the manner he thought 
it best to ilo.^ 

* M// mj 6 \(iyo(^ tTTuWaxOtJ '‘uequid rcspondcrct ('jusmodi, 
quod pn)pU*rnmbiguitatciii uliipicuii detorqueri in alii'uam ab ipsius 
luoiite s(*ut(aitiani posscl, aul quo adversarius abuti ad ipsum 
ca])ieiidum pos.scl,.” — K knest. 

- 'tic oe TTfTTtiorpfi'oi paXiura Trfmrrtiv tu Cctwrui. The 
mcauing is : Sokrates did not answer in l)u! method of those who 
take great precautions, to gain the belter in argumenUV caring little 
whether their rcasoniii}. he just or false ; but replied in the manner 
of those who, free from all vain sophistry, sc(‘k truth alone, imbued 
with the idea that what ought to he done, they .should do. 

•A Sokrates answered Aristippus, as lie thought it he.**! and mo.st 
prudent to answer him, namely by denying anything to be abso- 
lutely good, and asserting tjood only to e.xist in reference to sonic; 
other object : and in this mode of answer there was included an 
antidote (ru Travnov) against Aristippus, who sought IvoxXovv 
TOP '^ojKndrriv by a ca[>tious interrogation. 
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.‘i. Whether, said lie, do you ask me if Tknow any 
thing good for a fever? — Indeed, I do not, said he. — For 
ophthalmia ?- Nor for this, said he. — For famine^ — Nor 
for famine, said he. — Well then, said he, if you ask me, 
whether I know anything good, which is a good with 
reference to no one thing, I neither know it, or wish to 
know it. 

4. But when Aristippus asked him, “if he knew any 

thing beautiful?*’ Very many things, he replied. — 
Are they all similar to each other? — Nay, some of 
them arc most dissimilar. — JIow then, said he, can that 
whicli is beautiful be unlike the beautiful. — Because, by 
Jove, said he, to a man beautifully formed for running, 
another is dissimilar, namely he who is beautifully 
formed for wrestling; a shield too though beautifully 
formed for defence iu front, is as dissimilar as j)ossihle to 
a javelin, beautifully formed for power of stroke and 
rapidity of Hight. • 

5. You give an answer now', no way different from 
your previous answer, when 1 asked you if you knew any 
thing good. — And do you imagine, replied Sokrates, that 
the good is one thing, and the beautiful another ? do 
you not know that with reference to the same things all 
that is beautiful is also good ? For first of all, virtue is 
not a good w'ith relation to some things, and beautiful 
with regard to others; and again, in the same way, and 
w ith relation to the same objects, men are called good 
and beautiful ; and in reference to the same objects too, 
the bodies of men are both beautiful and good ; and in 
the same way also all other things, w'liieh men use, are 
considered beautiful and good, with reference to their 
utility. 

6. Pra}»thcn, said he, is a dung basket a beautiful 
tiling ? ’Yes, by Jove, said he, and further, even a golden 
shield is hideous, if the former he beautifully formed for 
its respective uses, and the latter badly. Do you mean 
then, said he, that the same abstract things may be 
beautiful and yet hideous ? 

7. Yea, and further, by Jove, that the same things 
are good and evil: for often times wliat is good for 

N 
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hunger,* h bad for a fever ; and tliat wliich is good for a 
fever, is bad for hunger; and frequently beauty, as 
respects swiftness in the race, is a blemish wil.li respect 
to wrestling, and hcanty as regards wrestling is a 
hlcinish as regards swiftness : for all things are good 
and beautiful, in reference to their being admirably con- 
stituted ; and evil and hideous, in reference to their being 
hadly constituted. 

8. And when he said, that those houses which were 
hoautiful, were also nseliil, he a])p(‘ared to me to teach 
us, what sort of houses we shoidd build, lie reasoned on 
the matter tlius. Tray, if a man is likely to liave a 
house such as it ought to he, ought ho not to plan this, 
how it might he most useful, and most ph asaut to live 
in ? When this was acknowledged, he said : Ts it not 
pleasant that it shoidd he cold in summer, and pleasant 
that it should be warm in winter ? 

9. And when they used* to assent to this, he asked, 
In houses that face the south, (h)es not the siin in 
winter time shine into the piazzas,*' wliile lu summer, 
proccciUng (>ver our heads, and above the roof, it affords 
a shade ? 'riierefore, if it be right that this should be 
so, should we not huih! tliem more loi’ty towards the 
south, that tlu! winter sun should not bo debarred : 
but the portions towards the north we should build 
lower, that the cold winds might not blow" upon it 
strongly ? 

10. ihit to speak briefly, wdicrc the owiut^ during all 
seasons w'onld most ])leasantly retreat, and most safely 
store uj) his j)roperty, tliat would naturally he the 
])lcasaiitest and most beautiful abode : but paintings and 


' To ... . Xf/ioo (tya0ui/, Scil. “food,” as ro Treofroo aya96v 
is “ abstincnec.” 

2 Kiilinor consitiors by the use of tl^e optative that Xenophon 
wished to indicate (lie consfauf hahit of Sokrates in speaking of 
the con.^tniction of tlwelliiigs, tSec. 

3 WauritCm:, Selineider thinks the Trdffmcor TrtpifrrvXoc of the 
later Greeks to be tlic same as the Homeric aWoverUf a portico'' 

^ 'Avror, i. e. dominuSf domus jmssessor. 
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frescoes^ deprive one of more pleasurable content than 
they afforil. For temples and altars, he said, the most 
becoming place was that which might ,bc most open to 
view,^ and free from the very tread of men. For it was 
pleasant to pray the moment one beheld them, and 
pleasant too to approach them in perfect purity. 7 


® Various intorprotsilioiis have been of the words 

ik Kui TroiiciXuu . — 1. ypo0ai opera picturai yraviuruy ut ex 
historia aut. inythologia. TloticiXtof, autein minoris artis j/ictiircPy 
ut riores, vcl siwplicis colons inductio. — W'eiskk. 

2. “ llf)iA:iy\toi, opus inlei'si ilium, lacunaria, ct orufum'nta 

similia.” — !SciiNi<uiJi:rt. 

,'j. “ IlojK-iXoa intolli^?cnda esse ceiiseo ornamenfa jinrictilnis 
illita, (|ua’. TroiKiXjiara dicta in (K('on. ix. 2 ." — Hiirmann. 

* Altars and temples, hut more particularly tlu; latter, were 
usually surrouiulcd by a (ureuil wall (7rfpi/V)/\/p), the area included 
within which was usually thickly ])laiiled witli trees ami shrubs. 
Sokralcs di-approves of this manner, s.incft Ijc; wistictl the plai e to 
bo tp^avtoTuruv, fully exposed to view, as if the worshippers could 
thus fancy tliey saw' the deity before them, and could address him 
as if present. “ Alii <’x Vitruvio i. 7, iptclliguiit locum excclsum, 
<piod icquo defeiidi potest.” — KU un. 

'Ayj'wi; tx<>vro<;, XVeiske interprets by “ pedihus non piilveru- 
lentis aut sordidis” Sebiitz, much better, thinks that the words 
have ref(;reiice to the fact, “si via, quui ad tcmplum ducat, parum 
fnuiucais sit, facilius udiUiri ab omni ])iucuIo ])urus se ^e^va^e 
jiopsint.” 
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‘ CHAPTEIl IX. 


Introduction. — Various definitions are given of fortitude, 
wisdom, temperance, madness, envy, hatreil, command, hap • 
pincss. 

The best pursuit of human life is tuirpa'^ia, the diffcreiico bctweeix 
this aud tiJTVxia. 

1. Again, being interrogated, wliethoi* fortitude was 
acquired by education, or endowed by nature ? I think, 
replied lie, that as one body is naturally formed more 
powerful in enduring toil, than another body, so tliat 
one soul is produced by nature more confident against 
dangers than another soul. For T see that persons living 
under the same laws and institutions difibr much from 
each other in courage. 

2. I think, however, that every natural (;ndowmont 
may be increased with regard to courage hy instruction 
and training ; for it is clcivr that Scythians aud IVrsians 
if they had received bucklers and spears, would not 
dare to fight with Laeedfcmonians ; and it is evident 
that even the Lacedaunoniaus would not fight against 
Thracians, if armed with light bucklers and javelins, 
nor would they contend against Scythians with hows and 
arrows. 

3. And I see in all other points similarly, that men 

both differ from each other by nature, and gain great 
improvements by practice ; and from this it is clear, that 
both the talented, and the more dull by nature, shoidd 
learn and practise those objects in which they desire to 
become worthy of repute. • 

4. But prudence* and temperance he did not separate, 

* 'So^iav Sk Kcii ao^potrvvijv 6v cif'opiCf-v- The yiotpia here 
mentioned is the knowledge of those things from which virtue 
springs ; and is wholly difiTertnit from the vu^na mentioned below, 
iv. 6, 7. 

According to the opinion of Sokrates no one can be tro^uijf i. e. 
acquainted with all that is right and good, without being at the 
sometime i.c. iemperaiCy” aelf-resirained,” 
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For the man who was aware of what was bcatitilul and 
good, and knew liow to practise both ; and he who knew 
wliat was disgraeelid, and guarded against it, he judged 
to be both prudent and temperate, i^iid being further 
iiiteiTOgated, if those who knew well what eonduct they 
should pursue, and yet did the direct reverse, were in 
liis judgment prudent and temperate ? No more, said he, 
than 1 would consider the imprudent and intemperate 
to be so : for 1 consider that all men select from every 
thing possil)Ie what they consider to be most con- 
ducive to their own interest, find do this, I think then, 
that tlu^y who do not do wisely, can be neither prudent 
or temperate. 

.j. But he said, that justice and every other virtue 
was also prudence ; since all that was just and effected 
virtuously was both honourable and good : and that 
tliose who know these, would never prefer anything else 
to them; and that they who w^ere not acquainted with 
them, never wouhl he able to etfeet them : nay, would 
actually commit error if they should attemj)t them ; funl 
heucc, that the prudent alone effected what was beautiful 
and good but the imprudent could not do so, nay erred 
rwen if they did attempt it. Seeing then that justice and 
all other beantifnl and good things are the immediate 
fiets of virtue, it is clear that justice in the abstract, and 
every other virtue, is prudence. 

Madness, he sai<l, was the contrary to prudence; 
lie did iiot, howTver, think that ignorance in the abstract 
was madness : but to be ignorant of oueseli, yet to iinfigine 
and even believe that one knew wliat lie really did not 
know^, he considered to border most closely upon mad- 
ness. The multitude, he said, do not say that tliey 
are mad wlio err in matters of which the many are 
ignorant, but designate as madmen tliose who err in 
what the many are acquainted with. 

• 

® The train of reasonin'? of the whole passage is thus : justice 
■ and every other virliie is wisdom, hut all just and virtuous things 
are also beautiful and good ; he who knows all that, is bcatitilul and 
good (i. e, sapiethSt aoepde) will prefer nothing else to these ; 
and so (ourw) the wise man will do all that is beautiful and good. 

N ‘J 
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7- For 'if any one should so firmly believe himself to 
be so tall, as to stoop when pass ng through the gates of 
a city wall, or so strong, as to attempt to lift up houses, 
or undertake any* other act in things evidently impos- 
sible, him they declare to be mad : but they who err in 
slight matters do not appear to the many to be mad, but 
just as they assert “vehement desire’^ to be “ love,” so, 
a “ great aberration of intellect” tliey call “madness.” 

8. And investigating “envy’’ wbat it might be, lie 
found that it was a certain sorrow, not indeed arising 
from the misfortunes of friends, nor from the success of 
enemies. But he said, that those alone felt envy who 
were annoyed at the good success of friends. And when 
some wondered, if any one really having a friendly feed- 
ing towards another, should be grieved at his success, 
he reminded them, that * many arc disposed with such 
feelings towards another as to be incapable of neglecting 
them if they fare ill, and who would assist them in misfor- 
tune, while they yet arc grieved at their good fortune. 
This feeling, he said, could not arise in the breast of the 
wise man, but the foolish ever were affected by it. 

9. And with regard to idleness, what it might be : he 
said, he found that all men did something, yet still that 
tlie majority were idle ; for gamblers at dice, and buffoons 
attenijitcd to do something, yet all siicb persons were 
in reality idle; for it was allowed tlicm to go and dosomc- 
tbing better than this. He thought that no one bad leisure 
to leave a bett(;r line of conduct, and elfeet the worse : 
but if any one should attempt lliis, he said, lie really 
acted badly in this, because be bad no leisure to do so. 

10. Kings and magistrates, be said, were not they who 
held the ensigns of authority, nor those elected by every 
common person,^ nor those chosen by lot, «nor tbovse 
who acquired power by violence, or by deceit, but those 
only who knew how to govern. 

1 1 . For when any person would acknowledge that it was 
the part of a ruler to enjoin what each should do, and the 
part of the subject to yield obedience, he used to shew, 


^ ’Y-o TMV rvxoyTiiJV* i. e. aplebCj muUiiudinfi, set; 1,1, 14. 
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that ill a sliij) the skilful pilot was the goveriibr ; while 
the owner of the vessel and all the others in his ship, 
were subjects to that skilful man ; and in agriculture, 
the possessors of farms : in pharrnafiy, the sick : in 
gymnastics, tliosc who studied athletic arts ; in tine, all 
other persons, wlio had any office requiring care, per- 
sonally took the management of it, if they considered 
themselves cipial to its superintendence, — but if not, they 
yielded obedience not only to professors of that art who 
might be jiresent, but sent for tliose at a distance, in 
order that by following their directions they might effect 
what they ought. In wool-spinning, he used to demon- 
strate, that evt'ii women commanded over men, because 
the females knew how to spin wool, while men were 
ignorant of the art. 

12. x\nd were any one to ifistancc in opposition to 
this, that a tyrant need not yield obedience to upright 
advisers. How pray, said he, is lie free froin the necessity 
of ohedieiice, since there is a sure penalty impending 
over him wlio does not obey a prudent monitor ( Tor 
in every matter, he who does not obey a prudent adviser, 
doubtlessly errs, and by the committal of an error, 
entails a penalty. 

1 3. J3nt if any one sliould assert that a Tyrant has the 
power even to put to death a prudent monitor : AVhat ! 
said he, the man who slayeth tJie best of all bis allies, 
do you think he is free from punishment, or punished 
in any trivial way ( Whether do you think, that 
one who slionld perpetrate such an act, could remain 
in safety, and not rather quickly perish by such 
conduct ! 

14. When one asked him, what object of study ap- 
peared to 4iini to be best for man f -he answered, “ good 
conduct.” — And when further interrogated whctlier lie 
thought “ good fortune” to be an object of study, he 
answered, “ Fortune”# and “action,” 1 think to he ‘dia- 
metrically opposed, for when a person, without seeking 
it, meets casually with any success, that I tliink to be 
“ good fortune but when a person by learning and prac- 
tice meets the result of success, that I think to be ‘‘ good 
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conduct,”* and they who aim at this appear to me to live 
well. 

l.>. lie said the best men, and those most loved of 
iieavcn, were they who in agriculture, performed 
7x*alously their rusiic labour, — in medicine, those who 
skilfully practised ]>harmacy — in civil administration, 
])olitics ; but the man who did nothing zealously, he 
asserted to be neither useful for any' tiling,^ or loved 
of God. 

* Xi)t)(Tifiov oijcit\ itfi/em at! nvllam rt/n : Tims ii. 7. 7, ot-ft*/ 
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CHAPTER X. 


Introduction. — Sokratcs endeavoured to benefit artists by dis- 
cussing with them on tlu‘ correct principles of art. 

1 . First he shows in what the tihief excellence of painting consists. 
Tlie art of painting he considers to consist not only in accu- 
rately depitJting the semblance of the bodily members, but in 
expressing tlie various mnotions of the mind. 

2. lie then slu^ws that in statuary not only the limbs should be 
imitated, l)ut a life-like appearance should be given to statues by 
mental (‘xpvcssioii. 

3. H(‘ then considers what constitutes tin? proportion and suitable- 
ness of armour . 

1. AVnKNKVRR lie conversed with moil ^skilled in art, 
and who pursued these arts for the sake of gain, ho proved 
useful to them. For, once visiting Parrhasius- the 
painter, and conversing with him, he asked, jiray, Parr- 
iiasius, is painting the representation of visible objects ? 
for rejiresentiiig tlicm hy means of colours you perfectly 
imitate substances, whether hollowed or projecting, dark 
or lightsome, rough or smooth, liard or soft, young or 
old. You speak tlie truth, said Im. 

' 2 . And since you imitate only the bcaiitifid forms, 
seeing that it is not easy to meet with one man having 
every member peil’eet, do you collect the most beautiful 
portions of separate individuals from many, and thus 
exhibit whole figures'^ most beautiful in appearance in 
all their parts ? Yes, tlius wc do, said he. 

3. What then, said he, do you take off that character 
of mind, which may be most interesting, agreeable, 
friendly, desirable, and loveable? or is this inimitable? — 
How, Sokratcs, could this be imitated, wliich has neither 


* We must remember that when Sokratcs is said to have held 
this discussion, Parrhasius was very young, lie attained not fame as 
a statuary until some time after the death of Sokratcs, Olymp. I . 
^ "oAa rd <Tti)fxaTa = corpora in omnibus suis partibus. 
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symmetry,^ or colour, or any of these characters which 
you just now mentioned, and is not even visible? 

4. Yet is it not sometimes seen, said he, that a man 
looks on others \Vith a bland or hostile look ? I think 
so, he answered. — Is there in the eyes, any expression 
that may he imitated? — Undoubtedly, said he. And 
in the success or adversity of friends, do those who are 
anxious for them appear to have the same countenance 
as those wJio arc careless? — ^No, by tiove, said he, for the 
former have a sparkling countenance at their prosperity, 
hut downcast in adversity. — Is it possible to imitate these- 
expressions, asked he?- Most certainly, answered Parr- 
hasius. 

j. And surely magnificence and liberality of soul, 
meaimess and illiberality, temperance and prudence ol 
character, and insolence and tastelessncss, appear clearly 
both by couutenaucc and gesture, whether men stand or 
move. — You speak tlic truth, said he.- — xAre these unit- 
able? — Certiunly, said he. — Whether then do you think 
men look with more jdcasnrc on paintings, by which the 
expression of beautiful and good and loveable character 
is portrayed,- or those w'hicli exjiress the degrading, 
evil, or (h'testablo ?-''niere is a wide iliffercncc indeed, 

Sokrates, said he. . 

G. Put on one occasion visiting the studio ol Kleitoii 
tlie statuary, and conversing with him, he said, ^Ihat 
you model subjects of various forms, Kleiton, runners 
and WTCstlers, pugilists and pankratiasts, I both see and 
know, -hut ihsiL 'which principally wins the minds of 
men by means of tlie sight, namely, that they should 
be life-like, how do you produce this cfiect in your 
statues ? 

7. When Kleiton, perplexed, did not (juickiy answer. 


1 yimiufTiuav. Comp. Plin. vxxv. 10. “ Parrhasius 67j7nme- 

iriam pictiir.-e primus arguti.as vultus, elfgantimn cajnlli, 

vfiiu.stat(;m oris, coiitcssionc artilicuni in liueis cxtromis paliuam 

aiicptus, , , , • , . 

ii Td EuXd //O//. Scbneitler thinks that hokrales dcsirciUo j)cr- 
suade Parrliasius to imitate the amiable, honourable, and good, 
rather than the vicious, hideous, or hateful. 
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Pray, said lie, by moulding your work according to tlic 
forms of living animals, do yo>i cause yonr statues 
to appear mon* like life ? — Certainly, siiiid Ik*. — Do you 
not then, said Sokrates, by assimilating what is liy the 
particular gesture, drawn up, or drawn down,-’ wbat is 
compressed together, or severed, wbat is strained or 
relaxed, render your work far more like reality, and 
natural ? — Certainly, said he. 

8. Ihit to imitate tlio aflections of bodies engnged in 
any act, does it not give certain feelings of ])leasnre to the 
spectators? It is natural it slioidd, said be. — Then, the 
eyes of combatants should be represented as threatening, 
and the eonntemmee of tin? eonqncrors be imitated as if 
they were fidl of joy ?-- Assuredly .*^ 0 , saiil be.- It is 
right, therefore, said be, that a statuary should assimilate 
the actions ol’ tlu* mind by bodily forms. 

[). But coining to Pistlas, a maker of corslets, (since 
be bad shewn Sokratessome corslets admirably made) — 
by tfuno, said lie, () Pistias, this is a beautiful invention, 
tliat the corslet should cover that part of a man’s body 
which recpiires protection, and yet should not binder the 
action of bis bands. 

10. lint tell me, 0 Pistia.s, said be, wherefore do you 
sell your corslets at a larger sum, tbongb you make tlieni 
neither stronger or of more prei’ious material,* than 
otliers? — lleeause, of a truth, said bo, I make them more 
ill proportion.^'’- -WIu flier, said be, do you demonstrate 
this jiroportion by measure or weight, and lienee value 
them biglier ? for doubtless you do not make tln*m exactly 
equal, or similar,*' if you do make llieni to tit.- — Indeed, 
by Jove, T do ; for a corslet would be no use without that. 

3 Ttt rc vTTo rwr KuratjTriofnva. Ac. “ Qua* per 

corporis posifiom■.^ et inotioiies uoivorsumcpie t\;il»itum in ^iiif^nlis 
corporis parlibus ilcorsum et siirsum trahuntur.” — K chn. 

* OcT-fc rroXf^reXf frr^poi’t', “ Neque jn-etiosiorc nialeiia, nt auro 
ct varie^atos.” 

* The f'tnOfioc rai) Owpaicoij is that coiiciiiity aint har- 
mony with wlfcli all the parts are exactly suileil to each other, 
“ proportion.’^ 

® "IfToi's: .... opviovri — I ffoc signifies the perfect equality of all 
the parts : o/iotoj; their similarity. 
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1 1 . Regarding, said ho, the bodies of men, arc not some 
proportionate, others devoid of all proportion ? — True, 
indeed, said he. ^ How then, sairl he, do you make a 
corslet proportionate, if it fits a body devoid of all pro- 
portion? — Ry making it fit exactly, said he: for that 
which fits exactly is jiroportioiiale. 

12. You seem to me, said he, to mean proportion not 
independently eonsiilered, but with reference to the 
wearer ; as if you were to say, that that shield is pro- 
portionate which suits its wearer, as is a cloak ; and other 
matters appear to be similarly alfccted according to your 
words : hut, j)erhaj)S there is some other advantage and 
that 110 trifling one, attached to this fitness. — Tell me, 
said he, Sokrates, if yon have any thing to ad\isc ? 

13. Those which fit, replied he, oppress less with 
their weight than those which do not fit, thoi^gh both of 
the same wei|jht ; for those which do not fit, eith(;r hang- 
ing wholly from the shoulders, or pressing hard upon 
some other part of the body, are difficult to be worn and 
annoying ; but those which fit, since, the weight^ being 
distributed, they are supported partly from the clavicle 
and shoulder-blade, jiartly from the shoulders, partly from 
the breast, and from the back, and from the stomach, 
appear not like a burden at all, but a natural ai)pciulage. 

I t. You have mentioned, said he, the very point for 
which I deem my work to be most valuable. Some 
persons indeed railier purchase ornamented and gilded 
shields. — Rut, truly, said he, if on this account they 
purchase corslets which «lo not lit, they appear to me to 
purchase an ornamented and gilded annoyance. 

lb. Rut, said he, since the body does not remain in 
the same position, but at one time is curved, at another 
raised erect, how can accnratcly-madc corslets fit ? — 
Ry 110 means, said he. — You mean then, said he, that 
those most e.xactly ma(|e- do not suit, but those which 
do not hurt in the use.— You have said the very fact, 
Sokrates, and you most rightly iiiulcrstand the matter. 

• AieiXpfifuvoi TO i. p. Lorica a^norrovca pondiis per 

singulas corporis partes, quastegit, distributiim liabet. — KuiiN. 
y OiopaKiPj i. e. lorica corpori accurate adaptata. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Introduction. — Thoodota, a coartczan of most engaging inai.- 
ners, by the lilicrality and generosity of her lovers, lived in the 
highest splendour. With her Sokrates converses on the vahic of 
friends, and the proper method to obtain and retain them. 
Having talked much in a jocular strain, he states that the art of 
acquiring friends is important and dignified 1 — 9). — True 

and lasting affection is not procured by the mere beauty of the 
person, without benevolence and real affection of mind (^9 — 12). 
in the gratification of passion we must guard against satiety. 

1. A IIEAUTIFUL woman at that time being rcsiclenf 
ill the city, whose name was Thoodota, a lady willing to 
cohabit with one who gained her affections ; one of those 
then present made mention of her and said, that the 
beauty of this woman was beyond all language to express, 
and that to represent her beauty,^ painters frequently 
visited her, to whom she exhibited as much of her 
person as she could with decency. Let us go to see her, 
said Sokrates, for it is not possible by hearing to learn 
that which surpasses language. — And he who mentioned 
her, said, follow me and come at once tlien. 

2. And .so having gone to Theodota, and having found 
her standing for a painter,^ they admired her. And 
when the painter ceased; Good sirs, said Sokrates, whether 
ought we rather to feel gratitude to Theodota, because 
she hath exhibited to us her beauty ; or she to us, be- 
cause we have admired her? "Whether, if the display be 
profitable to her, should she entertain gratitude to us ; 
or if the sight be so to us, should we feel it towards her I 

3. And when some one said that he spoke justly, he 
proceeded. According^ she at the present moment gains 


3 'ATTtiKarrofitvovt;, forming, modelling for their own use. 
Painters used to take representations of her appearance, that the 
image might serve as a model of beauty in their ideal compositions. 

4 KaraXapui^res, “ depre/tendenieseampictori ad deforrnandum 
adstantem.” 


O 
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]) raise* Troin us, and when we shall announec this matter 
to others, sluj will he still more profited ; hut we already 
desire to embrace what we have helield, and retire excited, 
and long for her on our dcpfirture : hence it is natural 
tluit we will pay court to her, and slie he courted. — Then 
Theodola replied : — hy Jove, if these things he true, it 
were necessary that 1 should feel gratitude to you. 

d. After this, Sokrates seeing her adorned most sump- 
tuously, and her mother beside her, with dress and 
ornaments^ of no common kind, and numerous and 
beautiful liandmaidens, and these in no neglected ap- 
j)ar(‘l, and tlie house richly furnished in other respects, 
said ; Tell me, Theodota, have you any farm ? — 1 have 
not, said she — But perhaps you have a house supplying 
your income ? — No house, said she, — Have you no han- 
dicrafts?- — None, said she.— AVhence then do you 
ac(pure the necessary su[)plics ? - If anyone, she replied, 
becoming my friend, desires to serve me, he is my means 
of life. 

o. 13y Juno, TlieodotJi, said he, this possession is 
splendid, and far more valuable is it to possess a dock of 
friends, than of sin (‘p, and goats, and oxen ; but whether 
do you eoinmit tlie matter to fortune, to decide if any 
frieml, like a Hy, unsought, should wing his way to you ; 
or do you practise any art to attract them ? 

(i. How, said she, could I devise any plan for this ! — 
\oii could, said he, and far more becomingly tliau the 
sj)iders do. For you know how they hunt their prey to 
support life. They weave fine webs, doubtless, and what- 
ever may he entangled in them they use as food. 

7. And do you advise me then, said she, to weave a 
net ? Certainly, said he, for you should not think, with- 

' Ot(>«7rt/^. Ilcrbstius considers this word to mean here “attend- 
ants," “ female St rvaiits but Kiihncr remarks that tliis would 
be absurd, since Of-txtTratvat; TroWdij follows. — Bornemann and 
Sauppe 1 ij'htly inUTpret the word by ontaiuft muliebris^ correspond- 
ing to the meaning of the Latin cultus. 

'2 Tliese were slaves trained to nicchanieal em- 

ployments, and furnished with materials and occupation by their 
ovv tiers, to v^hom they were a source of considerable income. Thus, 
the father of Demosthenes is said to have hud ten armourers and 
thirty -three chuir-makers among his slaves. 
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rut some art, you could take friends, the most valuable 
prize of all. Do you not see how runny arts the linuteih 
})ractise for an article of little ivorth, the hares ? 

8. For because the hrires feed by nij^lft, they obtain dopjs 
w'hich hunt by night, anil with these they chase them : ami 
because they retire by day, they aeejuirt; dogs of a diilereut 
kind, which perceiving iiy the scent the path by which 
the hares may have departed from the pasture to their 
forms, track them out. And because they are so swift 
quickly to run out of view, they procure other dogs of 
rapid speed, that they may be caught by riuming; and 
because some csca[)e e\eii from these, tluy place nets 
across the path by which they fly, that falling into them 
they uia)^ bo ensnared. 

Ih lly what similar method, said he, eould 1 lumt 
down friends? — If, said lie, instead of a dog. you pro- 
cure a person who will track out and <liscover tlie hrvers 
of beauty, and the wealthy ; and when he has found 
them., will drive them into your nets. 

10. Wliat sort of nets have I, said she. — One ;it 
least, and clostdy embracing its pri/.c, yojir ])(‘rson, 
And within it a soul, by which you umh/rstamh how 
much you gladden by a glance, and rejoice by a word ; 
and that yon should clu'crfully receive the zealous lover, 
and close the door on tlic self-conceited ; anxiou.sIy yon 
?honld visit a friend in his illness, congratulate him in 
Ids .success, and with your whole heart gratily the man 
who cares for you. I am sure you know how to love, 
not only coquctlisiily, hut be 'evoleutly. And not. l)y mere 
words but deeds you influence your friends to be most 
grateful. — ily Jove, rcjilied Thcodota, I practise noiieol 
these arts. 

1 1 . Yci* said he, it is of much consefpience^ to attack 
n maid by means best suiicd to his disposition and 
rightly : for you never could take or retain a friend by 
force, hut by kind stuMccs and pleasure this animal 

HoXw Piftcjii-pfCf S.C.. i.e. “ magnum larit liiscriTiK'n, mullnin 
interest, ut in liDinincm nos ita gcramus, ut niilura ejus i'ert c;t \it 
par est.” 

* here used to c.\pvc.sg man.'* The word Is suited to 

tlic metapljorical run of the sentence. 
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easily captured and damesticated. — You speak the truth, 
said she. 

12. You should then, said he, request of those who 
arc anxious for your love, such favours only as they can 
perform with least cost, and then yon should return the 
compliment in the same way ; for thus they will become 
your greatest friends, and they will love you for the 
longest time, and most greatly benefit you. 

13. And you will gratify them most, if in their urgent 
want, you will share your personal possessions with 
them ; for you see that tlie sweetest viands appear dis- 
agreeable, if one offer them before the appetite desires ; 
nay, they even excite loathing in the satiated ; but if when 
you have excited hunger, you should then offer food, even 
if it be far coarser, it appears exceedingly agreeable. 

14. 11 ow’ then, said she, could I excite this hunger in 
any of my lovers ? — If when they arc satiated, said he, you 
would offer them none of your favours, or suggest them to 
their mind, until, ceasing from repletion, they may again 
require you. When they do require you, let fall hints of 
your favours in the most elegant style of language, and 
with an apparent desire to gratify them, and then fly off, 
until they feel the most impatient desire for you : for at 
such a moment it is more advantageous to give the same 
gifts, than before they desired them.^ 

Ifi. And Theodota said, what then? will you, So- 
krates, become my companion in this chase of friends ? — 
Yes, by Jove, said he, if you will persuade me.— And 
how can I persuade you? said she. — You will seek and 
devise this if ever you should need me. Visit me then 
frequently, said she. 

•16. And Sokrates, joking upon her indolent ease, 
replied : Hut, Theodota, it is not easy for ine’co idle my 
time ; for much business, both public" and private, allows 


* ^YTTOfiifivrjffKoic . . • . dt9j9S<Ti, “ Si amoris tui appetentes 
et consuetudine quam maxinie pudica et co, quod te earn prebes 
(0aiVc70a(), qufc et grntidcari illis, et rursus cfTugerc valis, donee 
quam maxime amorem tuum appetant,” 

2 By Uia Trpay fiaTa Weiske correctly understands the discussions 
held by Sokrates with his disciples ; rd is to be understood 

as used in irony, for Sokrates rd ttoXitiku ovk tirparTt, 
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me no freedom from occupation: bcsules 1 liavc other 
mistresses'^ who will allow me to def)art from them 
neither hy day or by night; Icamiii" from me, as tliey 
do, love charms and incantations. 

1 7. Are yon acquainted with these arts also, Sok rates ! 
— Influenced hy what other reasons do you think that this 
Apollodorus and Antisthenes* have never left me ^ and 
wherefore have Kehes anel Simmias come to me even 
from Thebes ? Be sure that this result was not obtained 
without many pliilters, love spells, and incantations hy 
magic wheels.^ 

18. Lend me, then, that magic wheel of yours, that 1 
may set it going against yourself. — But, by Jove, said he, 
1 do not wish to be drawn to you, hut that you shouhl 
come to me. — Well, 1 will go, said she; only receive me.- — 
I will receive you, said he, if another mistress more 
beloved than you be not within 

• 

a IMistresses— 0*/\ac ; “ a Sokrate per irouium appcllaii- 

lur amici. 

4 Aiitisthencs, founder of the Cynic school. Sd^K-porfi 
Syinp. iv. 41. 

^ ’liiyyiovj various explanations have beenolTered for this woril ; 
llie host is Ihe following — 

is a little bird which builds in the hollows of trees, calli'd 
by the Latins lorqmlla^ by th(5 French torvon, by us the Wrtf-ttvvk, 
from the never-ceasing tnofioii of its lillle hea<l. From this 
peculiarity, the ancients believed it to he cMidowcd with magic 
influence, and used it in incantafions to excite love. Tliey liound 
the bird to a wheel having lour S]>okes, and then vapidly revolved 
the wheel, while the charm was being ehuunled. Hence the whe»;l 
itself was called by the name of the bird, — Kenx. lo 

general, ’'\vy^ denotes to i^tXKov rijv didvoiav tuj hiridvfdav kui 
Suidas. 

"J5r("oi/ y. ‘^Venuste, ut nihil supra: estciiim propria rnereirh 
cum.amatorts exeludeiitiuui formula: tv^uv — Rlmnki n . 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Introduction. — In this chapter Sokrates endeavours to shew the 
benefit of gymnastic exercises not only to strengthen the body, 
but also to improve the mind. He considers the injury done to 
the bodily frame, by inactivity and neglect, and how great are the 
advantages arising from exercise and care. — The health and 
strength of the body is useful not only for all actions of muscular 
exertion, but also for all the occupations of the mental powers. 

1. Skking Epigenes, a very young man, and one of 
liis associates, but who was weak of frame from neglect, 
— lie said, O Epigenes, how very unlike an athletes,^ 
is your frame ! — Yes, said Epigenes, for I am not au 
athlete. — You are no less au athlete,^ said Sokrates, 
than they who are about to contend at the Olympic 
games. l)o you think that a contest at the risk of life 
against our foes, which the Athenians proclaim when- 
ever circumstances require, can be a light one ? 

2. And yet on account of the weakness of their 
bodies, many perish in the dangers of war, or are saved 
by dishonourable means ; many are taken alive for the 
same defect, and thus captured pass the remainder of 
their lives, if such should be their fate, in the bitterest 
slavery ; or falling into the most grievous necessity, and 
paying as ransom sometimes more than they possess, 
they pass the remainder of their lives in want of the 
necessaries of life, and suffering every hardship ; many 
too arc blasted with infamy, being thought cowards, 
merely frorn the impotency of their bodily fraiiie. 

• ‘l5i(t}TiKCjg .... TO (Tutfia • ** athlctice corpore 

consl.iiiitua cs — corpus infirmum habe^i propter neglecta corporis 
exercitia.” The IciQrai are above (111, 7, 7,) opposed to the 
dffKtiTal, who are called emphatically ol dOXtjraif hence he who 
neglects bodily exercise is called tciwrfff. 

2 QuSev ye fidWnp, Scil. idiMTtjg £?, i.e, you are a not a whit 
less an athlete virtually, than they who are about to contend in the 
Olympic games ; they contend for a prize or for glory, you should 
fight for the salvation of your state. 
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3. Or do you slight the evil consequences of this 
weakness of frame ? or do you think such calamities 
easy to he endured ? I do believe that all the labour 
one should endure who is attentive to the training of his 
body, to be far liglitcr and far more .agreeable than 
those hardships. — Or do you consider an ill-condition of 
body, to be more healthful or useful than a good-condi- 
tion ? — or do you despise the results arising from good 
muscular training ? 

4 . And yet the results to those of an ill-condition of 
frame, are directly the reverse of those which befall a 
good-condition ; for they who have their body well 
trained are both healthy and strong ; and through this 
advantage, many are saved with honour from the dangers 
of war, and escape every peril ; many, too, assist their 
friends, and benefit their country, and for these services 
they are deemed worthy of praise, and acquire great 
glory, and meet with the highest honour': and so they 
pass the remainder of their lives more agreeably and 
honourably, and leave to their children fairer fortunes 
for the enjoyment of lifc.^ 

,5. And though Athens does not publicly reeprire the 
practice of warlike exercises,* we ought l)y no means 
therefore to neglect them in our private capacity : nay, 
we should practise them the more. For be well assured 
that in no other contest, or in any act whatever, you 
will by any means come off inferior because you have 
trained your body better than others. For the body is 
useful for the cmployineiits of mankind : and in all the 
services rendered by the body, it will make the greatest 
dilfercnce if that body be well exercised. 

6 . Since, even in that, in which you think the service of 
the body*is least required, namely, in mental thought. 


* *A0opgdc tic rov Swv, i. e. pramidia vit(P, opes. See 11. 

7. 11. 

TTpoe Tov TToXf/iov, t. e, the toils and exercise of athletes, 
which are also for war. Xenophon censnres the Athenians, with 
tacit praise of the Lacedaemonians ; for though at Athens there 
were contests of oirXopuxoif yet there, every citizen was not by law 
obliged to practise them, as at Lacedtemou. 
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who knows not. that even in this many fail greatly from 
their bodily ill-health ? Owing to ill-health of body, 
forgetfidncss, want of heart, melancholy, and madness, 
lVe(| uently attack the mental ]) 0 \vers with such violence, 
as to drive out all previous knowledge. 

7. Those who have their bodies in good condition 
have great security, and freedom from all danger of 
s iTeriiig any such disaster owing to a bad constitution. 
Nay, it is far more likely that a good constitution will be 
useful to obtain results directly contrary to those which 
arise from a bad constitution. And yet, in ordiT to gain 
results the contrary to what we have stated, what would 
a mail of sense refuse to undergo t 

8. It is shamefid, also, that one should grow old, 
before he has seen what he could arrive at, by becoming 
most comely and strong in body. This no one can 
see who neglects it ; f lliese advantages come not with- 
out practice'. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Introduction. — In this chapter various brief sayings of Sokrates 
are mentioned. 

1 . Wc should not he offended at the rudeness of an unpolished 
person, more than at ugliness of appearance. 

2. Fasting is the best remedy for loathing of food. 

.3. We should not he hard to please in food or drink. 

4. When you are about to chastise a slave for a fault, first se»> 
whether you labour under the same failing yourself. 

5. He who can walk aliout many days in succession, could also 
perform one continued journey for the same lengllj of time. — 
It is better also to set out a day before the usual time, than to 
hurry upon your road. 

fi. It is disgraceful that a man trained in gymnastic arts, should bo 
overcome by a slave in enduring toil. 

1. A CKRTAiN individual became enrtfj^cd, because, 
when be bad sainted another jicrson, the latter did not 
return his salutation ; Sokrates then said : it is strange 
that you arc not incensed at meeting arty person deformed 
in body, since you are annoyed, at meeting a person 
boorish in disposition. 

2. When another said, that he could not enjoy his 
meals ; Akumenns,* said Sokrates, prescribes a good 
remedy for that ; when the other asked, wliat may be its 
nature ? — ^To put a cheek to your appetite, replied 
Sokrates, — for by thus checking it, yon will cat more 
agreeably, chefiply, and wholesomely. 

3. Another complaining that the water spring which 
lie used for drinking at his home, was warm. Well 
then, said Sokrates, when you wish for a warm bath, 
you havc^t ready at hand. — Nay, replied the other, it is 
too cold to use as a hath.— Are your domestics then 
uiconvcuienced by drinking of it, or bathing in it ? — No, 
by Jove, replied he ; T[ have often wondered rather, with 
what pleasure they use it for both purposes. — Wliether 

’AKou^fvoQt a celebrated physician, the friend of Sokrates. 
Many read aKov^itvog (part.) denying a physician of sucli a name 
to have existed : but see Plat. Plued. 227. A — Symp. 176. B. 
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is the wa'icr-spring in your house, or that in the temple of 
/liskiilapins, the warmer ? —That In the temple of .Esku- 
lapins, said he. - Whether is your water-s])ring, or that 
in the temple of' Am])hiaraus, the cohler to bathe in ? 
That in the temple of Amplnaraus, replied he. —Think 
the:i, said Sok rates, that very likely you arc harder to 
pl(‘ase than your servants, or even the sick. 

t. A master had violently beaten his attendant 
Sokrates asked him, why he was so incensed a;*;ainst his 
<ervant. — Because, replied he, though most stupid, hois 
a perfect gluttoji, and L the greatest lover of money, 
ihough the idlest pcrsoJi possible. — Have you ever 
thought, said Sokrates, which of the two requires more 
l.>lo\vs, you or your servant 1 

~t. And when a certain individiial feared a journey to 
i >lynij)ia : why, asked Sokrates, do yon fear this jouruey ? 
Do yon not even in yonr own city, walk about nearly the 
whole day ! And similarly on your journey thither, after 
vour moniing walk, you shall breakfast; and after another 
walk, shall dine, end take yonr rest. i)o you not know 
'/!\at if y<m extend in continuous length,’^ those several 
ivalks which you take, iu live or six days you might 
r.*adilv arrive at Olynipia from Athens ? And far more 
pbMsaiitly will you go on vour journeys if yon start a day 
too soon rather than a day too ; lor it is annoy- 
iii;:: to l)(i forced to lengthen yonr day’s journeys beyond 
n moderale extent; but to set out on your road, a day 
r\ advance gi\es the greatest ease; it is far better 
tli(U’efor(‘ to hasten yonr departure, than to hurry when 
on yonr road. 

b. When another said, that lie was utterly wearied" 

' ' AK'u\oMf)<»v = srrvmn. Properly the y»or(l t\onote.s 

a youMi; slave, Uuly was to attend upon his master, and 

iceompanj’^ him in j^uhlie ; ‘‘ a p-i|^e,” or “ follower.” 

* ' tlie meaiiiiiu: is, “ if you were to continue in one 

unbroloMi Icnj^th the (lilfcrent walks whiHi you daily take, so as to 
nake up one long walk out of numerous short ones, you might, 
irrive even at Olympia, without yet walking more than you 
iisuallv do lit honu*.” 

llffntTftOtjf df'fatitjntm osset'' prr>prie significat rZ/yfeurfere, 
lepe antem habet vjm defatiyamli, vejoandi, euecandi.**- — Kuhn. 
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I»y a long jonnuT ; Sokratcs iiKjiiircd wlirthcr Jir cjir- 
viod any bnnU'n. No, by Jovo, 1 d'ul not, excepting n:v 
cloak. — Did you travel alone ? said or did a sei vj»i,i 
attend you ? — A slave attended me, lie reydied.— AVas he 
eniyity handed, or did he carry anything ? lie carried, 
by Jove, the bedding and other utensils. — And h(;\v ilid 
be get over the journey ? — Far better 1 think, than 1 
did, reyilied the other. — W’cdl then, said Sokrates, it’ v< o 
were ol)lig(d to carry his burden, how do you think y( o 
would have fared? — A\*ry badly, by Jo\(‘, .saiil lie; (-r 
rather, T would not have been able to cany it at all. • 
And eau you think it becoming a man trained in ali 
exercises, to be able to bear so nuicli le^s I'atigue than a 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Introduction. — This chapter contains extracts from the table- 
talk of Sokrates. 

1. It relates how Sokrates managed that in club feasts one should 
not endeavour to surpa.s.s another in the quality or quantity of 
his contributed viands. 

2. He should be called 'Oi//o0dyof, who eats flesh alone or with 
very little bread. 

3. The man who puts morsels of various viands at once into his 
mouth, destroys the whole science of cookery. 

4. He may be truly said “to banquet,” who lives on wholesome 
and plain food, easy to be acquired. 

1 . When a number of persons met for a club supper, 
some having brought with them very little meat, others 
bringing a great deal, Sokrates ordered the attendant 
either to place the least portion for the use of all, or to 
distribute his share to each. Th(;y who brought a great 
deal for themselves were ashamed to participate in that 
which was placed for general use, if they did not also 
contribute their store. They contributed therefore their 
portion also to the common stock. And when they par- 
took of no more than they who brought but little, they 
ceased to purchase delicacies at great cost. 

2. Perceiving one of those who dined with him, to 
reject the bread, and to eat only the meat ; when a 
conversation had arisen regarding a proper name to be 
given to any particular act ; can we say, cried Sokrates, 
for what yjarticular act a rnaii should be cf^lled Carni- 
vorous ? For men in general eat their meat with bread, 
if it be laid before them, but I think they are not called 
carnivorous for that. — By no pieans, said one of the 
company. 

3. What ? said he, if any one should eat the meat 
without the bread, not to strengthen his frame,' but to 

1 * properly said of athletes, who eat an enormous 
quautitity of flesh in order to strengthen their muscular powers. 
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gratify his appetite, whether does he appear to he car- 
nivorous or not ? — Scarcely any one else could be called 
carnivorous, replied the other. — Then another of the 
company asked ; what should he b6 called who cats a 
great deal of meat with very little bread? — I think, said 
Sokrates, that such a person should justly be called car- 
nivorous ; and when other men pray to the gods for 
abundance of fruits, he should pray for abundance of flesh. 

4 . AVhen Sokrates had thus spoken, the young man, 
thinking that these words had been uttered as a hint to 
himself, did not cease to cat the meat, but took a portion 
of bread; — Sokrates perceiving this, said ; ye who arc 
near him, observe, whether he eats the bread as a relish 
for the mcjit, or the meat for the bread. 

5. When he saw another of the company tasting 
man)' diflerent viands, on the same piece of bread ; 
pray, said he, can there be any cookery more extrava- 
gant, or more destructive to the viands, tjiian that prac- 
tised by him who eats a great number of sauces toge- 
ther, and takes into his mouth, seasoning of very different 
natures, at once ? For as he mixes many more sauces 
than the cooks do, he makes it more costly ; and by 
mixiiig together condiments which they rejected as un- 
suitable, if they act rightly » he errs and destroys their art. 

6. And yet is it not ridiculous to provide himself with 
cooks, perfect artists iii gastronomy, and still, though he 
can claim no acquaintance with their profession, to alter 
the flavour of the dishes prepared by them? — But 
besides this, another evil befals the man accustomeil to 
partake of many viands together : for if he have not 
variety laid before him, he immediately fancies himself 
to be stinted, missing what he was used to. But he 
who is accustomed to accompany one sort of bread with 
one kind of meat, will pleasantly taste that one, when 
variety cannot be had. 

7- .He said too, that in the Attic dialect *'to enjoy good 
cheer,” means the same as “ to eat,” and that the word 
“ good” was added, to express the fancy for what would* 
disorder neither body or mind, and might be easily pro- 
curable. The phrase “ to enjoy good cheer,” he accord- 
ingly referred only to those w'ho live moderately. 

r 
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BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER I. 

iNTttonncTiON. — Sokratos loved youths; hut not those remarkable 
for beauty of |)t?rson, but those only wlio c'xeelled in mind and 
talent. I J e judged of their cxeellcnt endowments by their facility 
in learning, their retentive memory, and zeal in pursuing what 
was useful. — In order, however, that youths thus naturally 
talented, should become useful to themselves, their friends, or 
the state, he considered they should undergo a course of instruc- 
tion by which they would be enabled to distinguish right from 
wrong, good f* **om evil (1 — 2) ; and the more so, since admirable 
natural abilities, if not properly directed, more easily deteriorate 
into viciousness (3 — 4). Those youths who rcliori upon their 
riches, and supposed they could obtain whatever they desired by 
their aid, he redneeil to a proper mode of thinking, by shewing 
that riches cannot make a man able to distingnisli good from 
evil, or to execute wdiat is useful and just.~1’he man who cannot 
do what is useful, cannot be happy ; and ho who has acquired no 
kiiow'lcdgc of any science, cannot in any thing excel ; and he 
who cannot excel in any thing, cannot enjoy worthy reputation 
Hinuiig men. 

1 . So beneficial was Sokrates in every act and way, 
that even to one of moderate understanding, if he con- 
siders this, it will he evident that nothing was more pro- 
fitable than intimacy with Sokrates, or (fiscusaion with 
liirn, at any place, or regarding any act ; since even to 
recall his meinory, now he is no more, hci}<?fits in no 
slight degree tho.‘=;c wlio were wont to associate with him, 
and who embraced his tencts.i For even by his jocular, 
no less tlian by his serious mood, ho profited his followers. 

2. For fref|nciitly he declared he loved some indivi- 
dual ; yet he proved it was not those whom nature had 

* A7ro^f;^o/xti/oi'c fKtii/ov, i. e. “ cjui ejus disciplinain seque- 

baiitur.” aTcodkxtrrOai riva vel rtest, “ probarc aliquem (alicujus 
senleiitiam) vel aliquid.” — K uhn. 
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endowed with a person admirable for beauty he desired, 
but those blessed with souls adjipted to virtue, lie con- 
jectured what natures were excellent by their swiftly 
learning whatever they applied to ; and retaining in me- 
mory whatever they might once have learned ; and by 
their desire for all those branches of learning by metins 
of which one could regulate well his family, or the state, 
and could, in fine, well manage men or human affairs. 
Such persons he considered, if instructed, would not only 
be haj)py themselves, and regulate admirably their own 
households, but would be able to render happy other 
men and cities also. 

3. However, he did not make advances in the same 
way to all. Those who supposed themselves to be en- 
dowed with good natural jmwers, but despised instruc- 
tion, he used to persuade that the noblest endowments 
of talent require education most : instancing that the 
horses best in breed, naturally being high-spirited and 
mettRsome, if broken in when young, proved most 
manageable and excellent ; but if they were not broken 
in, were ungovernable and worthless. And so hotmds o< 
the best blood, since they were endurant of toil, and 
spirited in attacking beasts, if well trained- became most 
excellent for the chase, and in the liighcst degree useful ; 
while, if untrained, they were useless, rabid, and dis- 
obedient.-* 

4. And similarly, also, men of the noblest nature, 
being most firm in soul, and energetic in accomplishing 
whatsoever they should take in hand, if instructed and 
educated, proved most worthy and hcnelicial, for they 
effected then numerous and important services : but if 
uninstrueV^d and ignorant, they turned out most worthless 
and injurious. For since they were incompetent to judge 
what it was their duty to do, they frequently attempted 

« 

2 iiifstUutaSj^* a word peculiarly used of horses. 

The word “untrained,” dvaytoyovg, here applied to hounds, is 
applied above to horses, iii. 3, 4. • 

3 We must remember that even Sokrates, hs described by Plato, 
taught that great virtues and great vices flowed from the same 
source ; and that much good cannot be expected from one who 
could not do much evil also if be pleased. 
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improper actions, and being bigh-soulcd and energetic, 
were diflScult to be restrained or swerved from their 
purpose. Wherefore they perpetrated many and heinous 
evils. 

5. Those who were of a haughty spirit in consequence 
of their riches, and thought they liad no need of educa- 
tion ; but supposed their wealth would suffice to effect all 
they desired, and to gain honour from man, he adinon- 
ished, by saying, that he was silly, who supposed him- 
self able without education to distinguish between what 
was beneficial and injurious in human conduct. Silly 
also was the man, who, though he could not distinguish 
between them, yet fancied, because he procured all he 
wished by means of his wealth, that he would he able 
also to do what was beneficial. Infatuated was he, who 
though he was unable to pursue a beneficial course, yet 
supposed he jicted rightly, and that he had provided 
lionourably or sufficiently the necessaries for good con- 
duct in life. Infatuate also was whoever imagined that by 
reason of his wealth, ignorant though he was, he would 
be believed to be worthy in character ; and when he was 
good for nothing, thought he could be held in estimation. 
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CIIAPTEll II. 

Introduction. — In the preceding chapter Sokratos shews that 
men endowed with good natural abilities, and also those possessed 
of wealth, need instruction, if they wish to beuctit themselves or 
Others. In this chapter he shews by the example of Euthyde- 
mus — a youth self-opinionated, and who supposed he could even 
govern the state without any education - that many thought they 
knew all things, while they knew nothing and needed instruction, 
by which accurate knowledge alone can be obtained. 

Firstly, he shews the utter folly of attempting to meddle in stati 
affairs williout a perfect education, or to suppose that all tioeeS' 
sary knowledge arises intuitively in man (1 — 2); then, in a 
satirical vein, he attacks those who address the popul.icc, stating 
tliat they have been beholden to no man for any know ledgt* ; he 
then shews that the art of government is most difHmilt, and 
therefore rerpxires greater training (b — 7). Finally, by ((ucs- 
tions regarding justice and injustice, good and «vil, w’calth and 
povegy, he re<luces Euthydemus to confess that he was utterly 
ignorant of all things, and needed the instruction of Sokrates 
himself. 

The aim of the whole cliapter, however, is, that all the knowledge 
of luiiii should rcht upon sklf-knowlbdge (yi/w6k (TKfrrov) 
from which the greatc.st blessings arise to man (21 — 211). In 
many (larts of the dialogue Sokrates a-ssumes the cliaraclcr v.i a 
Sophist, but only to convince a s(df-opinionated youth of Jiis 
ignorance and self-conceit. Tliat all his sentiments are not 
made seriously and with real intention, can be umlerstood from 
other chajiters of this book, a.s, well as from the concluding 
worJs of the present chapter (d7r\oi;<rrara .... /cpdrtrrrrt 
Hence it is that he attributes <To0taF to even doubtful goods, 
citing the instances of Dfcdalus and Palamedes ami also, 
since he calls even happiness (tuoai/xoFut) a doubtful good, being 
made up of doubtful goods. For it i.s clear from these books 
that in the sineerc opinion of Socrates, happiness was the mm- 
mum bonhm. Hut siting that happiness is constituted of goods 
which may prove injurious if ill applied, we must use all care, 
circumspection, and prudence, so that we may use these in such 
a manner, as that the^ may not impede our felicity, but in- 
crease it. 

1 . I WILL now relate how he assailed those who su^- * 
posed they had acquired the best edo. cation, and enter- 
tained high opinions of their own wisdom. For when 

p 2 
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he learned that Euthydemus, the beautiful,' had collected 
numerous extracts® from the most celebrated poets and 
sophists^ and from this imagined that he excelled all 
his coevals in learning, and entertained great expecta- 
tions that he would far surpass all in ability of speech 
and action— and when he found that by reason of his 
youth he had not yet entered on the Agora, but that if 
he desired to effect any business, he usually sat in the 
shop of a bridle-maker, near the Agora — Sok rates, with 
certain others of his company, entered the shop. 

2. And first, when one inquired, whether it was in 
consequence of his intimacy with one of the sophists, or 
from his own natural talents, Themistokles so far ex- 
celled all his fcllow-citimis, that the state ever turned 
her eyes to him when she required an able minister,” 
Sokrates, wishing to provoke® Euthydemus, said it 
would be quite absurd to believe that without fit instruc- 
tors men could not become able even in worthless trades, 
if wc were to imagine that ability to conduct a st^e, the 
most important art of all, arose in men from unassisted 
natural endowments. 

3. Again Euthydemus happened to be present, and 
Sokrates perceiving him about to depart from the com- 
pany, and anxious lest he should be supposed to admire 
Sokrates for his wisdom, the latter said, ** from the con- 
duct he pursues, it is palpable that this Euthydemus, 
when he reaches the proper age,^ will not refrain from 
proffering his advice, should tlie state propose a public 
deliberation regarding any matter;® he also aj)pears to 
me to have already concocted an admirable preamble for 

* Tbv KuXbvj which name ITcindorf considers merely to arise 
from Attic courtesy, as in Plat. Phadr. p. 278. KyicoKpaTrfv 
Tov KnXbv* 

2 Ppd/i/irtra, herewith the mcaningof ffvyypdfifinra or rrvyyty- 
pafifikvot i. e. “ pr<ccepta et ejsempla e scriptorihv» cJLcerptay 

a Kivftv, lacessere, ad loquciidum excitare. 

4 *E»' ijXiKiq. ytvopivQ^t when he shall have reached the years ol 
manhood. yjXiKid properly denotes the age of a man from his 
eighteenth year to his tiftieth. 

5 TijQ 7r6Xi(og Xoyov irpoTiOtiaifig, when the herald, the people 
being convened in assembly, gave liberty to address the people upon 
a proposed subject, by the usual formula rig dyoptveiv fiovXtrai. 
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his public orations, from an anxiety not to he supposed 
to have learned any thing from any person, for it is clear 
that in the opening of his speech he will form the exor- 
dium to this effect. 

4. “ Men of Athena, from no man at any time, ha\ c 
I acquired any information, nor though I heard that 
some were competent in speech and action, was I anxious 
to meet with them ; nor have 1 been solicitous to have 
any able person for my teacher. Nay, 1 have done (juite 
the reverse, for I have been always anxious not only to 
avoid instruction from any one, but even the very sup- 
position that I had. Nevertheless, I will proffer you that 
advice which occurs to my mind from unassisted talent.” 

.5. And similarly then should tliey form their preamble 
who desire to obtain a medical diploma from the state 
for thus undoubtedly should they begin their statement. 

“Men of Athens, from no individual at any }»eriod 
have I learned the healing art, nor have* I sought that 
any physician should be my teacher. For 1 have con- 
tinued anxious to avoid not only to learn anything from 
physicians, but even the bare supposition that 1 had 
studied this art at all. Nevertheless, conh^r on me the 
otiice of physician, for I will endeavour to learn the art 
by trying experiments on you.”7 Tlien all those present 
laughed at this form of preamble. 

(j. But when Euthydemus evidenlly now attended to 
the words of Sokrates, yet still avoided to speak him- 
self, and supposed that by liis silence ho would invest 
himself witli the rcj)iitatiou of wisdom, ISokratcs, wish- 
ing to put an end to this conduct, sjiid, — No doubt it is 
strange, why those who are desirous to be competent 
players of the harp, or flute, or skilled in horsemanship, 
or any oflicr such art, endeavour most constantly to 
practise that in which they desire to excel, and that not 
unassisted, but by aid of persons supposed to be most 
skilled ; doing and enduring all things, so as not to 

'larpiKuv ipyov \afttiv, ** publici merHci munus acciper^i'** 
Weiske concludes from this passage, that ut least the higher order 
of physicians wore appointed in the popular assembly. 

Schneider aptly compares Plin. 11. N. xxix, “Discunt (me- 
dici) ))ericulis nostris, ct experimenta per inortes agunt.’^ 
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attempt any tiling without their direction, as if they 
believed that otherwise they could never attain to repu- 
tation. — While of those who wish to become powerful in 
oratory or the conduct of state alTairs, some think that 
without study or preparation, by uniustructed talent, and 
suddenly, they will be able to accomplish this. 

7. And yet these latter are so much more dillicult in 
execution, in proportion to the comparative fewness of 
those who succeed, although very many attempt it ; it 
is clear therefore that those who desire to manage tliesc 
alTairs stand in need of greater and more intense study 
than those who desire tlie former. 

8. At first Sokrates uttered such sentiments, while 
Entliydemus heard liiiri without attention, but when he 
perceived him to remain more readily when he conversed, 
and to listen more zealously, he came unattended to the 
fiadJlcr's-shop. And when Kuthydemns sat down beside 
him : Tell me*, Eiithydenms, said he, have yon in reality 
collected many extracts from men wlio are reputed wise ? 
— Yes, by Jove, Sokrates, he replied ; and I am still 
collecting thorn, until I shall possess as many as 1 can. 

9. Truly, hy Jove, 1 respect you, said Sokrates, be- 
cause you have not preferred to acipiire treasures of gold 
and silver rather than ol’ wisdom ; for it is clear you 
consider that silver and gold are unable to render men 
better, hut that the sentiments of wise men enrich their 
possessors with virtue. And Enthydemus rejoiced to 
hear these expressions, as he supposed Sokrates tliought 
he had properly sought for wisdom. 

10. AVhen Sokrates perceived him to be delighted 
with this prfiise, he said, — Through a desire to become 
excellent in what particular art, () Enthydemus, do yon 
collect these extracts ? — And when Enthydtmus w'as 
silent, considering what answer he should give, Sokrates 
again said, — Is it to become a phy.sician ? for the writ- 
ings of physicians arc numerous.— ^Eiithydcmus said, by 
Jove, 1 wish not that. — Well tht*n, do you wish to bc- 
CG-me an architect ? for an instructed person is requisite 
for that art — lly no means, said he. — Do you desire to 

* VifMfioviKov . . . Kill rovro Set rovro is the accusative of the 
object, ** prudent i Aomine eiiam ad hanc rem opus est.** 
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become a good geometrician, like Thcodorus ?‘ — Nor a 
geometrician, said he, — Well, do you wish to become an 
astronomer?’ — When he denied this, lie asked,— Do 
yon wish to turn Khapsode ? for meft say you possess 
the whole poems of Homer. — No, by Jove, said he, for 
I am aware that the Rhapsodes know his verses accu- 
rately, while personally they are most foolish. 

11. Then Sokrates said: Is it possible, Euthydemus, 
that you desire that particular virtue, by means of which 
men are engaged in public life, skilled in economy, able 
to command, and beneficial to other men and to them- 
selves ?— And Euthydemus replied. It is that particular 
virtue, O Sokrjites, I so ardently seek for. — By Jupiter, 
said Sokrates, you desire the most honourable, and the 
highest art ; for it is the art of kings, and is designated 
as kingly ; but, continued he, have you ever considered 
whether it is possible for an unjust man to be excellent 
in this art?- Certainly, I have, said he, •and it is not 
possible to be even a worthy citizen without justice. 

12. What then? said Sokrates, have you acquired this 
characteristic? — I think, Sokrates, he replied, I will 
appear as just as any other, — Arc there then any works 
of the just, as there arc of artists ? — There arc, no 
doubt, said he. — As artists then are able to exhibit their 
works, would (he just be similarly able to shew' forth 
their owm works ? — Wall ! said Eutliydcmus, why should 
I not be able to mention fully the works of justice ? 
Sureiv I can, and also the works of injustice. Since 
every day we can hear and see no small number of such 
acts. 

13. Do you wish then, said Sokrates, that wc should 
write a delta on the one side, and on the other an alpha? 
And then,* what appears to us to be a work of justice 

* Tlieodorus was a native of Cyrena:, and the preceptor of 
Sokrates. See below, iv. 7, 3. 

* *Aar()a\dyoc, miicdi tfie same meaning as our “ Astronomer,^^ 
and the Latin astronomus. Thus dorpoXoyia is the same as astro- 
nomiay below iv. 7, 4. The Latin writers of the Golden age usg^d ^ 
astrologus and astrologiOf not astronomus, or astronomia. 

* This judgment refers to the RViapsodes of the period of 
Sokrates, not to those of an older period, who were held in consi- 
derable honour. 
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shall wc place under delta, and whatsoever seems to 
belong to injustice, under alpha ? — If you think there is 
need of these letters, describe them, said hed 

14. And Sokriites having described them, as he said, 
continued — Does falsehood then exist among mankind ? 
— Indeed it does, says he. — In which class sliall we place 
this? inquired Sokrates. — Clearly under injustice. — 
Docs deception exist also? — To a great degree, he 
replied. — Under which head shall we range this? — It is 
quite evident this also must he classed under injustice. 
— What then ! do malpractices exist ? — They do surely. 
— The enslaving of men? — This is also rife, said he. — 
And shall none of tliese things be placed under justice, 
in our judgment, O Euthydemus? — To do so would be 
strange indeed, he replied. 

15. What then, if any person \vlien elected general 
should reduce to slavery an unjust and hostile city, should 
wc say that Ko commits injustice ? — No, assuredly, he 
replied. — Shall wc not say that he acts justly ? — Cer- 
tainly, he said. — What then? if in liis warfare against 

them, ho should practise deceit ? — This, too, would be 
just, he replied. — And if he should secretly steal and 
openly plunder their jjroperty, will he not act. justly? — 
Most assuredly, he said. Dut at first I fancied you asked 
me these questions only respecting our friends. — Well 

then, said he, all that wc have already placed under the 
head of injustice, must we place them all imdcr the head 
of justice? — So it appears fitting, he rejfiiocl, 

IG. Do you wish then, that having so placed them, 
we should now lay dowm our definition, thus, that 
towards enemies it is just to commit such things, but 
unjust to do so towards our friends ; and that with refer- 
ence to the latter, a general should act without the 
smallest guile ? — Undoubtedly, replied Euthydemus. 

’ In this discussion Sokrates does Tlot so much wish to strip 
Euthydemus of his reputation as regards justice, hut to strip him 
of his own self-conceit and pride for his wisdom. When Euthyde- 
'm'as at one moment pronounces the same thing to he just, at 
another unjust, he clearly shews lu.s ignorance of what he professed 
to know', and therefore thathe had not any true or real claim to 
wisdom. 
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1 7. What thci^ ? said Sokratcs, if any general seeing 
his army disheartened should falsely allege that auxilia- 
ries were approaching, and by that falsehood should 
check the despondency of his troops, should we consider 
that conduct to be deceit? — I think we should place that 
under justice, said he. — And if, when a son recpiires 
medicine, and would not take the drug, his father by 
deceit should give him the medicine, as if it were a 
dainty, and by using that falsehood should restore him 
to health, uiitler which head shall we place that act of 
deceit? — I think we should class this under the same 
head. — What further? said he ; if any one, when his 
friend was inlluenced by despair, fearing lest he should 
commit suicide,^ should privately remove or openly take 
away- his sword, or other such wcaj)on ; under which 
head should we class (his act? — This, by ,love, said he 
must also he arranged under justice. • 

18. Do you mean, then, that even towards our friends 
we must not on all occasions act without some guile ? — 
We must not, indeed, said he; nay, I retract my pre- 
vious assertions, if it be allowed. — Assuredly, said 
Sokrat es, it is much better to alter than to decide incor- 
rectly. 

U). Well now, of those who deceive their friends in 
order to injiire them (that we may not leave even this 
topic uncxamlncd), which is more unjnsl ? he who com- 
mits the wrong intentionally, or he who does it unwit- 
tingly ? — O Sokrat cs, 1 no longer put confidence in the 
answers I give ; fur all that I ])reviously stated now 
appears to me to he very different from what I then sup- 
posed, — hut, nevertheless, let me say, That he who tells 
a falsehood? intentionally, is more unjust than he who 
does so unknowingly.'* 

t et KaraxpV(^0(u, int&rji- 

cumiU noUitioiic iiislriictji cont-lruiiiitur cum accusal ivo." — K uiin. 

Sec uolc on iii. (>, 11. 

3 In this anil the succeeding section, Sokj^des does not expreif 
his own s(;nlimenjs, for what in Uiok; passages he a.s.<=erts, are op- 
posed to his own doctrines as stated elsewluTe, (e. g. iii. 4, 5, S(jq. 
— iv. C, 6. See Broleg.) regarding tlie nature of justice and other 
virtues. Here he assumes the character of a Sophist, in order more 
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20. Do you think there is an art and science of jus- 
tice, just as there is of literature ? — I do think so. — 
Which would you consider the better scholar, he who 
purposely should read or write incorrectly, or he who 
should be incorrect unwittingly? — The man who should 
do so intentionally, said he, for whenever he pleased he 
could do both correctly. — Accordingly he who purposely 
writes ungrammatically may be a good grammarian, but 
he who docs so unintentionally is ignorant of grfimmar ? 
— Yes ; why not ? — Whether does he who lies and de- 
ceives purposely know the principles of justice, or he 
who deceives unintentionally ? — He who does so inten- 
tionally. — Accordingly, do you say that he who knows 
the science of literature is a better grammarian than he 
who does not?— -Yes. — And that he who knows the 
principles of justice is more just than he who knows 
them not ?— •Methinks I do say so ; but 1 think I say so 
without knowing why. 

21. What then, pray? The man who wishes to tell 
the truth, yet wdien describing the same road, at one 
time should say it led towards the east, at another time 
towards the west; or when stating the result of the 
same calculation, should at one time state it as greater 
in amount, at another time as less, wliat sort of a cha- 
racter does he seem to be? — It is quite manifest he 
knows not what he fancied he knew. 

22. Arc you aware of any persons being called ser- 
vile ? — I am. Staid he. — ^Whether is it for their intelli- 
gence or ignorance? — Doubtless, for their ignorance. — 
Pray, is it for their ignorance of brass working they 
obtain this name? — Not at all. — But perhaps it may be 

fully to convict Eiithydeinus of frivolity and self- conceit. For li4‘ 
who knowingly does injury to a friend, if we look to the point of 
knowledge, is more just, has a greater knowledge of justice, than 
he who docs wrong unwittingly: hut if we look to the act of injury, 
he is more unjust than the other. But he alone is to bo calU‘<l 
‘‘ just," who knowing wluit is just, also executes it, not he who 
'finly has the knowledge without the execution. And so he who 
designedly and of set ])urpose writes ungrammatically, if we consider 
the point of knowledge merely, is a better grammarian than he who 
writes or reads ungrammatically without knowing that he does so ; 
but not so, if we regard the act alone. 
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for their ignorance of architecture? — Neither on that 
account. — Is it for their ignorance of shoeniaking ? — 
Certainly it is not for one of these reasons : nay, tlie case 
is directly the reverse, for the majority of those who know 
these trades are servile. — Pray tlicn is this the term for 
those who do not know what is beautiful, good, and 
just?— So I think, said he. 

23. We ought accordingly, by straining our utmost in 
every way to tak(; care that we may not he servile. — 
But, by the gods, Sokrates, he said, 1 altogether tliought 
that 1 had pursued that line of study, by means of whicli 
I considered I would be instructed in all that was lilting 
for a man desirous of perfection; but now% can you 
imagine the despair I am in, when I see that after all 
my previous labour I am unable to answen* when inter- 
rogated concerning what a man ought assuredly to 
know, and that I know no other course whatever, pro- 
ceeding by which I might become better ? 

24. And Sokrates said: Tell me, Euthydemiis, have 
you ever yet gone to Delphi ? — I have twice, in Iriith. — 
And did you perceive that sentence, know TTf^stiLr, 
which is written njmn the temple wall ?* — I hav(', said 
he. — Whether then had you no curiosity for the inscrip- 
tion ; or did you pay regard to it, and attempt to 
examine yourself, as to the character you might be ? — 
By Jove, I did not examine myself, for I thouglit I knew 
myself quite well already: for scarcely could I have known 
any thing else, if 1 <lid not know myself. 

2o. Which of the two characters do you think knows 
himself — he who knows only his name ; or he, who ac 1 
as they who purchase horses, who think they do not know 
the aniiiijjl whose disposition they may desire to know, 
until they diligently examine whether J\e be obedient or 
disobedient, strong or weak, swift or slow, and other 
points of advantage jr disadvantage, which have refe- 
rence to the proper services of a steed — so he by having 

1 To yvCjOi ffeavrov. See Cic. Tusc. I, 22, .52, and 
Plat. Phetdr. p. 229. Ou Svvafiai ttw, kui u to .leXfpiKoP ypd^tfia 
yviovai i^avTuv, 
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examined liis own nature, as to what character he mjy 
he with reference to human uses, Imth hecome fully 
ac(juainted with his own powers ? — My opinion is, he 
replied, that the man who knows not liis own powers, 
(Iocs not know himself. 

2(i. Is not this evident, he said, that men gain the 
greatest blessings in consequence of their self-knowledge ; 
and the greatest evils, from mistaking their own charac- 
ter? Tor they who know themselves, know what course 
they should fitly pursue, and tlioroughly distinguish what 
they can do, and what they cannot: and by attempting 
only what they know, they j)rocure all they need, and 
prosper in success : and also hy abstaining from what 
they do not know, they are fret‘ from error, and escape 
ill-success. And by this advantage they are able to 
form an estimate regarding otlier men, and by tlunr 
dealings with others, they procure for tliemsclves what 
is good, and avt)id what is evil. 

27. They who know not their own eharueter, hut 
form a wrong opinion of their ])owers, arc aflVcted with 
a similar error as regards all other num, and all human 
affairs.^ They know not what they need, nor what 
they do, nor whom they have dealings with, but making 
mistakes in all these ])uints, they fail of obtaining all 
advantages, and fall into every disaster. 

28. And they who know what they do, being success- 
ful in their attempts, become celebrated and honoured : 
and men of similar prudence- gladly have intercourse 
with them : while they who are unsuccessful in their 
atlemjJts desire that they should counsel for them, and 
wisli to place them before themselves, and trust all 
their hopes of advantage to them, and for all these 
reasons they love them beyond all other men. ' 

Jiut the others, not knowing the nature of what 


1 llpoc Tt roi'C uXXo?»<,' dv^pwTTOvtj . \ itfioitog ciuKiivTac, i. e. 
“ similiter, uti sc ipsos, ila alios liomincs et ncgolia humana igiio- 
^ 'ant.” — Hens. 

Ot Tt ufioioi — “ cjui similes iis sunt prudentia, vcl qui siinili 
prudeiitia utuntur," others render it by “ (jm nimiliter, quod 
cnpiimtf asseqmmtur.'^ 
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ilo, and making an infelicitous choice,^ and failing 
in whatsoever they attempt, not only arc fined anil 
punished;* but also for this cause, jye visited with dis- 
repute and ridicule, and pass their lives under contempt 
and degrfidation. You perceive also that even of cities, 
which througli ignorance of their own strength war upon 
tliose more powerful, some are razed to the ground, and 
others become enslaved instead of free. 

•SO. And Euthydonius replied ; That it appears to me, 
wo should make self-knowledge of the utmost impor- 
tance, be well assured : but regarding the point from 
whence one should commence this self-examination, I 
look to you for aid, if haply you will be inclined to con- 
duct me. 

.*il. AVell tlien, said Sokrates, 1 suppose you fully 
know' what sort are good and evil things — Yes, by Jove, 
he replied, for if I did not know this, I would be more 
worthless even than a slave. — Come then, said he, and 
enumerate them to me. — Truly it is by no means diffi- 
cult, said he : for in the first place, I consider health to 
be a good, and sickness to be an evil ; and in the second 
place, the causes of each of them, ^. e. drink, or food ; 
and of pursuits of life, those which conduce to health, I 
consider to be blessings, those which tend to sickness, 
to he evils. 

Therefore, said Sokrates, both health and sick- 
ness, when they arc the causes of any good, would be 
goods themselves, but when the cause of evil, arc evils. 
— When is it possible, inquired Euthydemus, that 
health should be the cause of evil, or sickness the cause 
of good ? — ^'rhen, said he, when some by reason of their 
strong hejjlth participating in some shameful expedition 
by land, or injurious attempt by sea, arc destroyed, 

2 Kaict5c . • oiQovfiiVQiy Weiske explains the participle, as if 
passive, infeliciter ad^ aliquod neyotium vel munm delectU" 
Bornemanu thus renders, ** jduribtis propositia rebus , qua ant pera^ 
gendasunt aut evilandattinalamvel ii^ellcem facientes optionerri^'\ 
Sell. Old ri) tavTOvq 7/ Ti)v tavrwv dvvapiv pi) iidtvai, 

4 'Aijpiovvrcu re kciI KoXd^ovrai. Zijpiovif = damno aIiquo,*ut 
pecunia, aliqucm punire ob rem contra lej^cs factani : KoXa^eiv — . 
punire aliqucm verbis ^ verberibusj ike. ad emendandum. — Kuhn. 
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while those who were left behind on account of tljpir 
weakness arc preserved. — You speak the truth, said he, 
but do you see also, that the one by reason of their 
vip:our, share also in the advantages, while the others 
fail to gain them by reason of their weakness ? — Accord- 
ingly, whether should we rather pronounce to be bless- 
ings or evils those things which at one time benefit us, 
at another injure us? — ^That question is not quite clear, 
said ho, according to this mode of argument. 

Bd. But wisdom, Sokrates, is unquestionably a bless- 
ing, for what act will not the wise man perform better 
than the unwise? — What then ? said Sokrates,’ have; 
you not heard of Dmdalus,- how on account of his 
wisdom he was seized by Minos, and compelled to be \m 
slave. And thus at the same time he was deprived both 
of his fiither-land and liberty: and when he attempted 
to fly from Minos together with his son, he lost his child 
and could not save himself, but was driven to Barbarians, 
and among them again wjis forced to be a slave ? — Such 
indecvl are the legends, said he. — And have you not 
heard of the calamities of Palamedcs for all sing of 
him, how ho was destroyed by Odysseus through envy. 
— This is also related, said he. — TIo\v many others also, 
said he, do you supf)Oso to have been carried to the Great 
in consequence of tlicir wisdom, and exist there 
jss Jiis slaves ? 

:M. Most likely, O Sokrates, happiness is a\i unques- 
tionable good. — Yes, Enthydemus, if we do not con- 
sider as one of its ingredients any questionable good. 
— AVliat ! said he, can anything tending to hapiiiness be 

1 This passage is remarkable for its Sokratie irony. Below, iv. 
5, 0, where he utters his real sentiments, he calls <ro<Jnjiv, i. e. in- 
telligence and wisdom, the summum bonum : and above, iii. 9, 5, 
he clearly states all virtue to be <To<^ia. 

2 ^ee note upon i. 2, 13. And corap. Ovid. Mot. viii. 159. 
llygiri. 39, 40. 

3 Palamedcs discovered the pretended madness of Odysseus and 

incurred his hatred : Odysseus accused him of treason, and 
suc(;ceded in having him put to death by stoning.— Herbstius aptly 
compares Philostr. Heroic, p. 707. llaXaniiCtjy t^t ?} <To<f»iu 

MlftJfTE TO fll) OVK a Ko0av£iu ^luSXtjOsVTa, 

4 See note upon iii. 5, 26. 
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a questionable good ? — No, said he, Tinless we* attach to 
happiness as its elements, beauty, or strength, or riches, 
or reputation, or iiny other of such things. — But, by 
Jove, we must add these as elements f for how could we 
be happy without them all ? 

3i}. Well thus, by Jove, we will add as its consti- 
tuents, things from which many severe disasters befall 
m.ankind. Since many for their beauty are ruined by 
those who arc excited by passion^ for their bloom of 
youth. And many, through confidence in their great 
strength, by undertaking works too great for them, in- 
volve themselves in no small disasters.-— Many too, are 
destroyed, being enervated and plotted agiiinst, in conse- 
quence of their wealth ; and many have suffered extra- 
ordinary disasters from their high reputation and power 
in the state. 

3G, Undoubtedly, said Kuthydemiis, if 1 do not speak 
rightly, even in jiraising happiness, I c»nfess I do not 
know even what I ought to [iray for from the gods. — 
Yft perhaps, said Sokrates, through your confident 
belief that you already knew these points, you have 
never examined them ; but since you prepare yourself 
to be the chief minister of a democratic state, it is 
clear, that you know what is a Democracy. — Assuredly, 
said he. 

37. Do you think it possible for one to know what 
is a democracy, if he know not what is the Vemus ? — 
By Jove, I do not. — What then do you think theDeww* 
to be? — The poorer citizens — Do you know then who 
the poor arc ? — Why should I not? — Do you know then 
who the rich arc ? — Just as well as I know who are the 
poor. — Now what sort of persons do you say to be poor, 
what sor? wealthy ? — I think those who have not a suffi- 
ciency of means to pay® for the necessaries of life, are 
poor; those who have more than a sufficiency, to be rich. 

38. Have you ever perceived, that some who have 

^ llapafciviTv intransitively, means ** to bo excited,’^ influcncet^ 
by sudden passion, mente excilij i. e. deliri, vesanum esse. * 

2 TiXtlVf Sauppe refers to those citizens, wlio being enrolled 
in a particular class, pay the public taxes assigned upon that class . 
now since these are said reXeiv etc rd^iy rivd, he takes the present 

Q 2 
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very trifling means indeed, find not only in them a snfti- 
eiency, but also from them make savings, whilst to others 
the largest sums are not suflicient? — I have indeed, said 
Euthydemus, for ✓cry properly you have reminded me ; 
since 1 know certain tyrants who through absolute 
want, are compelled to commit injustice, as if they were 
the poorest. 

39. Accordingly, said Sokrates, if this be so, we must 
class these tyrants among the Dermis ; and tliosc who 
possess but little, provided they be good managers, 
among the rich? — Euthydemus then said, my ignorance 
doubtless, forces me to concede even to this ; and I am 
doubtful whether it would not be my best plan to be 
silent ; for the ])robability is, that 1 know absolutely 
nothing. 

He went away very desponding, despising himself, 
and thinking that in reality he was a servile person. 

10. Alany persons who were reduced to tins state of 
mind by Sokrates, no longer came to meet him ; and 
these he considered to be more foolish. But Eutl|y- 
demns supposed that he could not become a man of 
honourable repute in any other way, save by associating 
with Sokrates as much as possible. He therefore never 
left his side unless it were absolutely necessary ; he 
imitated also some of his pursuits. 

And when Sokrates perceived that lie was thus 
affected, he no longer confounded him, but in the 
simplest^ and clearest way declared to him all he con- 
sidered he ought to know-, and what he thought best for 
him to practise. 

passage to mean the same as if it were written rofj; p/) tx^vrat^ 
f/f raura ti’c ii KUhxkr takes the verb here, to 

mean simply “to piy,'* solvere^ pendere^ as above ii. 9, 1. 
dftyvpiov TfXfciTrti, (see 10, G) — and tic ii 6t7, “ad vitie necessita- 
tibus satisfaciendum.’’ 

1 *A7rXowfrrara, “ sine ulla dissimilatione,” t. e. laying aside 
the cbaracter of tlic sopliist, and no longer using irony. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Introduction. — In the present cliaptrr Sokrates teaches that 
temperance, {(fM(J)po(Tuvr})f tliat virtue which appeases the desires 
and keeps under restraint the passions, should he thoromrhly 
learned, before one took any part in state affairs, either as an 
agent or an orator. But before all things, he taught his pupils 
to have proper views regarding the Deity. 

Tlu! chief heatls of his discourse are as follows : — 

Tliat the gods exercise providential care for man is plain, s-iiuv 
tliey have provided all things he rcfpiircs (.'5 — {)). Even otl)er 
animals are created and preserved solely for human uses, (10). 
Besides the senses given to wild beasts, God has given to man 
reason .and language, by which wu can communicate our 
thoughts, and cultivate wisdom and utility. Klven coneerning 
secret events, the gods give u.s signs (11 — 12), Although the 
gods cannot h(; seem in person, yet they arc understood by their 
works, and lienee wo should pay them due honour, (13— I4j, 
and these honours should be proportionate to our means. 

1. SoKiiATKS was by no mctins urgent that his disci- 
jdes slionld rapidly become powerful in speech or action, 
and of inventive genius;* but before these rpjalities were 
acquired bo thought a spirit of self-control should he im- 
planted.* For lie thought that those who were jiowcrful 
in the above qualities if devoid of self-coutrol, were more 
inclined to injustice, and more able to commit wrong. 

2. And he endeavoured in the first place to render 
his disciples discreet reg«arding the gods. Some accord- 
ingly wlio were present when he habitually conversed 
with otlicrs on this topic, related his tvords to me : and 
I also wastjircsent when he conversed with Euthydemus 
to the following effect. 

3. Tell me, said he, O Euthydemus, did it ever occur to 
your mind to considctt how very anxiously the gods have 
provided all things which men required ? — He answered, 

* How Sokrates taught his pupils to he TrpaKTiKoi will be related 
in chap. v. — how to be diaXtKTiKoi in chap. vi. and how 
chap. vii. 
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No, by Jove ; it has not. — But do you not know in the 
first place we stand in need of light, which the gods 
afford us? — Yes, indeed; said he, for if we had not 
that, we would bc*in the s«ame predicament as the blind, 
as far as the use of our eyes is concerned. — And moreover 
they afford us who rccpiire rest, night, the most genial 
season of repose. — This, said he, calls for our gratitude. 

d . And, he continued ; since the sun, being brilliant, 
distinguishes clearly tlie watches of the day,^ and all 
other things: hut night, in consequence of her gloom, is 
indistinct, do they not cause the stars to shine forth by 
night, which declare to us the watches of the night, and 
by this aid wc effect many objects we need ? — This is 
the case, said he. — And further, the moon marks out 
clearly for us not only the divisions of the night, hut 
tlios(‘ of the month also. — (Certainly, said he. 

T). And what of this, that since wc require food they 
raise it for us 'from the earth; and for that purpose bless 
us with seasons, which ripen for us not only all things 
we absolutely need, many and various as they are, but 
cv(Mi fruits wdiich give us delight? — These, said he, 
prove strong love for man. 

(i. What of this, tliat they should bestow^ on us 
Water, so valuable to us, that it causes all things useful 
to us to spring forth, and unites with the i;^rth and 
seasons in bringing them to maturity ; it helps also to 
nourish ourselves, and being n7ingled with all our nutri- 
ment renders it more easy of digestion, more nourishing 
and pleasant ; and since we require it in vast quantities, 
that they afford it to us most lavishly ? — This, said he, 
is an act of kindly providence. 

7. And that they should provide us with fire also, an 

J "ilpaijf tliese were upOpop, fitfTTjpPpia, SUXtjf Irnttpa. The 
w{)a, or ** watch,*' in Xenophon's age, was the fourth part of the 
day, not the 24th part, aa our “hour.”^ Each of the latter was 
designated, from the sun dial, (fjjfifiov, or <Tr«i;^fr7oj'. The otpai 
of the night were the three “ watches," ^vXaKai. The best known 
Ai which was the p«iopvktiov. The Mpai ptivoQ are mentioned 
bilow iv. 7, 4, i. e. rou prjvbt: rd plpi] as here : these were the 
three decades laTapkvoq, ptfrovt/, and (JiOivMv , — The wpai of the 
year, so often mentioned, are the “seasons." 
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aid to guard against the cold, a means of dispelling 
darkness, a co-agent for every art and in all things 
that men prepare for their adviuitagc ? Tor to s])eak 
briefly, of all things useful for life, niei! procure notliing 
of any value without the aid of fire / — This latter bless- 
ing, surpasses all the former, in proving love to man. 

8. [And * that they should have so abundantly 
diffused the air around us everywhere, not only as a 
defence and support of life ; but that seas should pervade 
through it, and that men from every quarter, and l)y 
sending to foreign lands, should thus procure what they 
require, is not this beyond all calculation? — It is un- 
utterably so, said he.] — And that the sun, when in the 
winter tropic he turns towards us, should approach us 
to bring some things to maturity,-^ and to ilry up others 
whose season has passed away ; and having effected 
these objects, should not approach too ]iear, but turn 
his track away, lest by giving ns more Ifcat than need 
required he might injure us ; and again, when in his 
departure he may a«rivc at that precise spot, when it is 
clear to us, that if he departed further we should be 
frozen by the cold, he agjiiii should turn to us and ap- 
proach us ; and that he should revolve in that precise 
spot in heaven, where remaining he could most benefit 
us? — By Jove, said he, this appears to have been 
ordainc<l solely for the benefit of man. 

9. A nd again, since it is evident, that we could not 
endure the heat or cold, if cither should come upon us 
suddenly, that the Gods should have ordained the sun to 
approach us so gradually, and so gradually to retire that 

^ [Ti Sk Kai aiftaj .... avkK^Qaarov']. This passage is pre- 
served only hi one manuscript, Unit of Meermanii. It is by most 
critics supposed to be spurious. 1. From the use of the adverb 
d<p96pu)(jy for which you would expect dtpQovov. 2. The form of 
the aor. ha\v<Tai^ is particularly suspected. 3. The expression 
Trpofiaxov is too affected for the sim])le style of Xenophon. 

4. The words dWd Kcti TnXdytj TCEpav but ill agree witli the pre- 
ceding sentences. 5. The form d\\ax(Wi is met with in no other^ 
passage. — In many MSS. there is a hiatus between ro ct Kai 
depa down to ru dh rov''llXiai/, and it is su))pos(;d some scrilfD 
attempted to fill up the vacuum with the j)rescnt passage. 

3 Herbstius aptly compares Horn. Od. vii. 119, 199. 
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iinpcrocptibly wc find ourselves in the greatest intensity 
of both ? — Said Euthydernus, I am thhiking of this 
point, whether the gods can possibly have any other 
oiBcc than to ser%^e men ; but this alone embarrasses me, 
tliat all other animals participate in these advantages. 

1 0. Yet is it not evident, said Sokrates, that all these 
animals are produced and nourished for the sake ol 
man P For what other animal reaps so many advan- 
tages from goats, and sheep, and Imrscs and oxen, and 
asses, and other living creatures, as man ? I think 
that men reap more advantage from these than from tlie 
fruits of the earth ; at least they derive su[)port, and 
amass money, no less from the former than the latter y' 
and a large class of men do not use the fruits of the 
earth for food, but pass their lives nourished only by the 
milk, and cheese, and flesh of cattle : and all men 
domesticate and train useful animals, and use them as 
assistants iutwar and other respects. — 1 agree with von, 
said he, in this, for I sec animals much stronger than 
wc arc, become so tractable to man, that they can use 
them for any purpose they please.*^ 

1 1 . What, think you of this, that since tliere are very 

many and beneficial objects, but differing in nature from 
one another, the gods should liavc conferred on man 
senses suitable for each of these, by means of which we 
enjoy all blessings? And that they should have im- 
planted in us reasoning powers, by means of which dis- 
cussing concerning sensible objects, and holding these 
discussions in memory, avc learn how far each object 
may be beneficial ; and we form many contrivances by 
means of which we enjoy all blessings and eschew all 
evils ? , 

12. And that they should have given us faculty of 
speech, giving instruction by which wc impart all bless- 
ings to each other, and communicate them, and also 

' WvOptoTTbJv tvexa. The s-imc sentiment is expressed by 

Cicero, N. D. ii. 62. , , , , 

* ^ ’.Vtto TovTutVf i. c. ab animalibus, utt’ tKtivwv, a piantis. 
ci "O n ap PovXuiVTai. Scil. quodcunque iis uti 

rolunt.”— K uhn. 
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eaact laws and enjoy constitutional government? — In 
every way, Sokrates, the gods appear to exert the 
greatest concern for men. — And what of this, that if we 
be unable to foresee what is expedient* regarding the 
future, in this they should assist us, by means of divina- 
tion informing of future events, those who question them 
and teaching them, in what way these may on each occa- 
sion eventuate best ? — O Sokrates, they appear to con- 
iluct tlieniselves towards you even in a more friendly 
manner tlian towards others, since even without an 
inquiry, thtJy previously indicate to you what it is right 
to do, and wh*at not. 

13. And that 1 state the truth, you yourself will 
experience, if you do not expect that you should see the 
bodily forms of the gods,^ but if it will satisfy you, 
when you consider their works, to venerate and honour 
the deities. Consider too, that it is in this unseen way 
the great gods indicate their will for even the lesser 
divinities, « when they give us blessings, do not present 
any of them, Ijy coming forth to manifest view. And so 
TiiK ONE God who formed the universe,^ in which arc 
all things beautiful and good, and who holds it together, 
and ever giveth to those who consult him, perfect, 
wdiolcsoiiie, and uiulecayiiig intimations, which quicker 
tlian thought unerringly assist us. He, I say, is 
mentally seen by his performance of the mightiest 

^ Tafj jiofj^utj Tiijv Otojr. Editors usually compiire N. i). 
i. 12, '‘Xenophon .... faeit . . . in iis, quu! a Sokrate dirta 
rctnlit, Sokrafeiii disj)iitaiitcin tbnnani dei qua'ri non opoi-teri : 
i-iindeuiqiie et suleiii ct animuiii dciim dicere, ct modo unum, turn 
aiiU'in pluros doos." 

■'i Oi'rwf i>^vCti.Kin'>ovfTtVy Soil. “ ill divinationo formain dei 
qiueri non oportorc.” — K uhn. 

()( Tt ydp uWnif Sokrates and his followers, Plato, the Stoio. 
and Cicero, asserteil that besides the one great and supreme (io<i, 
rliere were other deities far inferior indeed to him, but yet infi- 
nitely superior t«) mortals in iiitclligenee and power ; and that the 
chief Deity used these as the agents and ministers in the govern-^ 
ment of the world. 

7 The very nair.c of the universe kou/ioc denotes both iW 
“ beauty" and its “ extent a similar meaning is embraced by th<*. 
Latin “ imindus." 
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actions, but is unseen by our bodily eyes, while he 
adniinisteretli thorn. ^ 

14. Reflect top that the sun which appears so bril- 
liantly to all, submits not himself to be pieoisely seen by 
man, but if any one boldly attempts to gaze upon him, 
he deprives him of sight. You will find too that the 
ministers of God arc unseen, for that the thunder is 
launched from above is clear, as also that it conquers 
every thing it meets with, but it is unseen, when it 
cometh, when it striketb, and when it dej)artcth. The 
winds too arc unseen, although their effects are manifest 
to us, and wx* ])crccive their coming." Nay further, 
the soul of man, whicli, if any ])art of man does, 
partakes in the highest degree of the divine essence, 
that it lords over us is evident, but is itself unseen. It 
is right that one should bear these beings in mind, and 
not despise those unseen beings, but judging of his 
power from its results, should honour the divine nature. 

15. O Sokrates, said Euthydernus, that I w411 not 
neglect the Deity even in a slight degree, I am fully 
determined ; but I am disheartened at this feeling, that 
no man c^ ev could with adequate gratitude requite the 
benevolence of li(?avcn. 

IG. Rut do not be disheartened at this, O Eutbyde- 
mus, said he ; for you see that the god in Delphi, wdieii 
one consults him how he would gratify the gods, 
aiiswxrs, by obedience to the cities ritual:”^ and doubt- 
less it is the ritual every where to appease the gods 
with sacrifices to the best of our ability ; how then 
could one more honourably or more piously honour the 
gods, than by acting as they themselves prescribe ? 

1 7. Rut it is right that we should not less than 
our ability, for when any one should act thus, he 
evidently tlicn does not duly respect the gods. It is 

* We must remember that in this discussion, Sokrates does not 
intend to prove that the gods exist ulthougli they come not into 
bur sight, but to teach us that the bodily form of the gods should 
ROt be expected to be rendered apparent by acts of divination, 

* Ernesti remarks, that similarly in the sacred scriptures, 
thunder and tempests are called the ministers of God ? 

3 Nd/u/p 7rdAc(i>^‘, see 1, 3, 1. 
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right accortliugly, that he who fails not to honour, the 
gods to the best of his ability, should be of good 
courage, and should hope for the greatest blessings. 
For no one would be wise, who shouli hope for greater 
blessings, from any others, than from those who are able 
to benefit in the highest degree : nor could one bo inon; 
wise in any way than by pleasing m. And how could 
one ])lcase them more effectually, than by yielding the 
greatest obedience to them ? 

18. By expressing such sentiments, and by personally 
acting in this way, he rendered his disciples more pious 
and more wise. 


R 
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■CHAPTER IV. 

IxTRO/irCTiox. — Tn the pmriling chn])tcr tllr views of Sokrafes 
j’cganliii^ llic proper inetliotl c)f consitleriu^ tlie nature of God 
(fi ( 1 ) 000 (T in' TTfpi Otnotj) is explained: Xenoplioii now ili'elaros, 
liow both })y instrueticm, e\aiii]de, and life, SoUraUs inspired 
his disciples with jimiier sentiments ivj:;ardini^ justice, {nto^po- 
rrri'Jiv Trtpi ryv f u:nio<Tvio]v). First, a .‘'latinneiit is made 
vejjaidiii'' llie ju.stiee of liis own ('ondiu't in life : and next, his 
prineij)l(\s reijardin.i^ that virtue are disclosed in hU di.seussioii 
with theSojiliist llippias. 

I. (h^Ncr.iiN I NG justice also, liC* never concealed the 
sentiments he entertained, hnt declared them also by 
his acts, hy condnetinf^ himself in his private capacity 
in aecordanec A\ith law, and nsefnlly ; and in his 
pnidic ca[)acitv l)eing ever obedient to tlie magistrates 
in all thjit the laws enjoined both in the city and on 
military e\])editions, to such a degree, that in eomparison 
witli all others he was pre-eminently obedient to dis- 
rijdine. 

•2, And also, when he was Epistates in llie j)nhlic 
assembly,' he did not jierinil the ])e()ple to give their 
votes in opj)osition to the law, but in his defence of the 
law.s oj)j)osed sneh violent ])assion of the populace, us 
I do not think any other living man coidd vvithstatid. 

,‘h W'hen the Tliirty Tyrants also enjoined on him 
any order in opposition to the law, he did not obey 
them ; for both when they frequently enjoimal him not 
to hold conversation with the young, and on one occa- 
sion ordered him and some otlier citizens to lead back 
to the city a certain individual” to he j»ut cto death, 
h(^ alone yielded not obedience, hocansc the command 
which was iiii})osed on him, was contrary to law. 

’ Tills incident is mentioned more fully aboM', i. 1, 18. 

2 This iiulividnal was Leon, a tSalaminian, but who was an en- 
'%cd citizen of Athens, lie had gone into Salainis, from Athens, 
as a voluntary exile, lest he should Ijc j)Ut to death hy the Tyrants, 
who thought the best method to acquire men’s wealth, was to put 
to death its rightful owners. 
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4. And wlioii he was defendant in the action brought 
by ]Meletus/’ although others on their trial habitually 
spoke so as to gain the lavour of the judges, and 
flattered them, ainl made entreaty rohtrary to the laws, 
and by means of 5uch jiractiees many ])crsons had often 
been acejuitted by the Dikasis, he did not wish to do 
anything in violation of the laws,‘ however usual, 
before the court. Nay, though he would at once have 
been acquitted by his judges, had he even in a slight 
degree adopted any of these practices, ho preferred 
rather to die abiding by the laws, than to live by their 
violation. 

5. Man}" a time he spoke to this effect with others, 
but I was a witness to a discussion of the following 
nature, which he held with llippias of Elea'" regarding 
justice. For llippias returning to Attica after an 
interval of time'’ met Sokrates as he was remarking 
to some person, how strange it was, thaP any one desi- 
rous to have another trained to he a shoemaker, or 
architect, or smitli, or horseman, could not be at a hiss 
where he should send him and thus obtain his object. 
And also, that many say that every place is full of indivi- 
duals, who teach how to train a horse, or ox, to he subser- 
vient to the rein of any oned AVliilc if any person should 

(’onccrniiii' ilui ;i(U!Usi;rs of Sokratos, sen* above, i. 1. 1. 

^ A regular law of Atluais pre\eiitoil dei’nidaiils having reeoursi- 
to prayers, eiiUeaties, or artitiee ; compare i’olhi.':. viii. 117, con- 
ce.nihig the Areopagus: 7rpoor/iid^£<T0«t ui oric oeit 

oiKTiCtfrOui. 

’ llippias was the mo.st eehihratoil sophist of llu* age, ritul is 
well known to most roader.s from the Dialogues of Plato. There is 
a remarkable passage eoneerning him in Quinelil. \ii. 11, 21, “ ut 
Kleum liip^iam transeani, cpii non liberulium modo iliseiplinaruiii 
proc sc scientiam tulit, sed vestem et anuulum ercpidasiiue, (jum 
omnia maim sua feceral, in usu habuit.” 

Iiij)l)ias, as the siiceeediiig passages prove, had then arrived (or 
the second lime at Athens, llis powers of oratory had caused 
him to be employed on various embassies, in this occupation he 
had arrived at Athens. ^ 

AiKaiov^t “ Kgregic autem X.enophoii didit eiK-rt/oi'c, non usus 
alio (luodam vocahulo, cpiia hie de ciKaioauin] scrino est, et Jepide 
ludit amhigua vocis sigiiitlcationc, cum sit justm et idoneiis ,” — 
VoiUTLANDEll. 
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wish either to learn justice himself, or get his sou or 
his domestic instructed in it, they said they knew not 
where he should go so as to succeed in his desire. 

6. And Ilippia^ hearing these sentiments, as if to 
jeer him, said : O Sokrates, are you Still repeating the 
same identical expressions, which a long time ago I 
heard from you ? — And Sokrates replied, what is still 
more strange, Hippias, I not only always state the same 
tilings, but also concerning the same topics : but you, 
perhaps, irom your extensive learning, nevi'r state the 
same thing concerning the same subject. — Undoubtedly, 
said ITippias, 1 do always endeavour to speak something 
novel. 

7. Uegarding matters of wliicli you have scientific 
knowledge, as for instance, concerning letters, if any 
one were to ask you how many letters and what sort 
make lip the name Sokrates,^ wlictlier would you men- 
tion one class’ of letters at one time, and now try to 
mention another kind ? Or regarding numbers, to those 
who asked you, whether twice five made ten, would you 
not give the same answer now which you did before ? — 
Regarding these subjects, Sokrates, like yourself, I also 
always give the same answer : however, regarding jus- 
tice I fancy that now I am able to make a statement, 
which neither yon or any other can gainsay. 

S. Hy Hera, said Sokrates, you mcutioii your discovery 
of a very important advantage, if the Dikasts will cease 
giving contradictory votes, and the citizens will cease to 
dispute regarding justice, and no longer ho jiarties in 
suits of law, or he distracted by factions : and if cities will 
cease to he at strife and war regarding their just rights. 
For my part, I know not how I can let you until I 
have heard this great advantage from its discoverer. 

9. Hut, by Jove, he replied, you shall not hear it, 
until you first shall declare, what you consider justice 
to be : for it is quite enough that j ou deride others, by 


J ITcJo'a Kftl TToia TiDKpdroot; lariv quot et qualis litonc hint 
in nomine Sokratis. The same example is used by Plato, Alkib. 
i. p. 113, A. 
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questions and confutin'^ all,- while you yourselt 
never wisli to submit a statement, or declare your own 
opinion n'garding anything. 

10. AViiat! said he, O ilippias. Mo you not know 
that I never cease demonstrating what 1 conceive to he 
justice? — And what pray, asked llij>pias, may this 
definition of yours he ? — If I do not demonstrate it by 
word, said lie, I do by acts : and do you not think 
that acts arc more convincing proof than words ?— Far 
more convincing, indeed, said lie, for very many who 
speak justly, act unjustly, but no one who acts justly, 
could be unjust. 

1 1 . Have you ever known of my hearing false witnes>s, 
or bringing a malicious accusation, or involving my friends 
or the city in sedition, or doing any other unjust thing 
— T have not, said he. — Do you not consider it jiistic(‘ 
to refrain from injustice? — You are clearly luwv, Sej- 
krates, eiulcavouriiig to avoid declaring your opinion, as 
to what you think to he justice, for not what the just 
do, but wliat they do not, you state in these words. 

12. But J for my part thought, said Sokrates, that :i 
disiiielination to c(nnmit injustice was a suHicicnt proot 
of justi<;e: hut if you do not think thus, consider whether 
this will please you lietter, for 1 assert that what is 
coufonnahle to law is just. — What ! do yon assert this, 
Sokrates, that what is legal is also just? — I do hulcejl, 
said he. 

Kk Well, 1 do not understand you, as to what is the 
nature of things you mean by Icgtil, or what by just. —Do 
yon know'^ the “laws of the city?” said he.-- 1 do, 
replied Ilippias. — Wliat do you consider th(^se to be ? — 
What the citizens compiling, have written out, as to 
what oneMiight to do, and wliat to avoid doing. Accord- 
ingly he would be a lawful person who conducted him- 
self in the city according to them, and lawless ho wlio 
transgresses them. — \Jcrtainly, said he. — Therefore lie 

- Concernint; the usual mode of disputation, pursued 
SokraUis, see Proleg. 

a Viyt/(bfTK^ii/j “ non solum cst cognoscere, sod ctiam, wwwo, I* e. 
actio cogiiosceinii o prietcrito Ivmporc j)ertiiigit ad pra^sciis.” — 
KiiiiN. 
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who acts ill obedience to them, acts with justice, and l»o 
who disobeys them, with injustice; — Ihidoubtedly, said 
ho. — Accordingly he who does what is just, is just; lie 
who docs what is unjust, is unjust ? why not ? — Accord- 
ingly the lawful man is just, the lawless, unjust. 

1 I. Then Hippias said, O Sokrates, how could one 
tliink the laws, or obedience to them, to bo a matter of 
importance, since lVc(jucntly,tlie very persons who enacted 
them, reject and alter them? — Well, so do cities wdiich 
eomnicnce war: they frcijucntly make peace again, said 
Sokrat(‘s. — Assuredly, they do. — And what dillerence is 
there between your censuring those who arc ohediinit to 
the law, oil the ground that these laws may he annulled; 
and reproaching tliosc who are admiralily diociplined in 
war, because peace may jiossibly be nnule ? or do yon 
really blame those who zealously aid tiudr country in 
time of w^ar ? — By Jove, 1 do not, rcjdied llijijn’as. 

l.'i. Do you tiot know, said JSokrates, that Lycurgus 
of Ijacedunnon made Sparta in no other respeet sujierior 
to other cities, tlu'ni by imbuing it with a spirit of 
obedience to tin* laws, alxivc al! otln rs ? Are yon not 
aivare, that of the niagislrates in cities tliosc are con- 
sidered best, who may most ctreetiKdiy cause their 
citizens to be obedient to tlie J:i\v ( does not that city 
wdiose citizens are most obiaiient to (tu* l:iws, pass most 
happily the season of peace ? is it not moit irivsisLible 
in war ? 

Hi. Yet uiuiuimlty* also ap}»ears to states to be the 
greatest blessing : and most fre<nu*ntly in these states, 
the elder 4 and leading men, exhort their citizens to 
harmony : and every where, throughout all Hellas, it is 
ail estahlisheil custom, that the citizens should take 
ail oatii to observe unanimity ; yet 1 think that all this 
is done, not that all the citizens may give the victory to 
the same ciiortis,- or praise the same flute jilaycrs, or 


‘ The roasonint; is 1hi<, “ CoRoord ivhirh is Jickaowleilgod to 
’i^: tiic greatest ])!V‘^i'rvati\e of a state, consists in nothing else but 
the observance of tlio laws/' 

^ K/u’r<.;r;f r, /. a. that .all should uiuinimonsly give the victory to 
tlie same cIior «!>M*s ; “ Notioiii cliyendi facile adiiiiscetur iiotio 
^jrobandiJ ' — Iv j n :% . 
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prefer^ the same poets, nor he (lelipjhted in the same 
things, but that they may yield ohedienee to the laws. 
For as long as the citizens abide bv these*, the cities 
themselves are most strong and happy ; but without 
uuanimitv, neither can a city be well governed, nor a 
family ])rosperously managed. 

1 7. And in a private capacity, by what means could one 
render himself li?ss liable to be lined by tlie city, or mon; 
likely to meet with honour, than by his being obedient to 
the law ? Ilow else would he inec't with fewer defeats in 
the courts of justice, or how prevail more often. In whom 
would one repose more conlidenccby entrusting his money, 
sons, or daughters ? whom wouhl the city deem more 
worthy of faith than the man who obeys tin* law ? I'rom 
whom rather would parents, or connexions, or domestics, 
or friends, or citizens, or strangers obtain justice i In 
whom would the enemy re|)ose greater trust regarding 
truces, or treatie.s or compacts conceruiiTg p('ai‘e ! To 
whom do men ])refev to be allies, than to tin* law-oh- 
serviiig man ? to whom with more trust would allies eon- 
flde the leadership, or command of fortresses, or (dlies ' 
from whom w'ould one ex})ect to meet with gratitude, 
wlieii he has conferred a favour, rather than from tin* 
law-ohserving man? Or whom would one preter to 
serve, than him from whom he thinks he will meet with 
a grateful reipiital I To whom would one nn re wisli 
to he ii friend, and less desire to lx? a foe, tlian to such a 
character ? On whom would any be less likely to war, 
than on him to whom he would most prcifer lo he a 
friend and least of all an enemy ? one to whom liie ma- 
jority would desire to b(* friends and allies, and the fewest 
be inclined to he enemies or foes ? 

IS. 1 ifceordingly, O llippias, shew the legal, and the 
just to he the saim? : now if you know anything to con- 
tradict this, Impart iL — And llipj)ias replied, by Jove, 
Sokrat es, I do not think I hold any sentiments to contra- 
dict wdiat you have spoken regarding justice. 

19. Do you know that there are certain imwrittei? 
laws, llip])ias ! — Ve.s, timsc which have tlie force of Uw^ 

3 \jpiouTai “ ut iisdem poctis 2 )ra*mia decernunt in ludi.s sceiiich 
Baccho saeris. ’ Jsciin kix> . 
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in every land, regarding the same points. — Cfiii you 
assert, then, that men enacted these?’ — How could they, 
replied llippias, since they could not all convene toge- 
ther, and arc of diicrs languages ? — Wliom then do you 
consider to have enacted tliese laws ? — I believe that the 
gods have enacted these laws for man : for amongst all 
mankind, the first natural law is to venerate the gods. 

20. Is it not tlic established law every where, to 
respect one’s parents ? —This also is the law, said he.— • 
And that parents should not have improj)er intercourse 
with their children, or children with their j)arents - 
This Sokrates, does not appear to me, to be a law of 
(hid. — Why pray ? asked Sokrates. — Because, he rc- 
jdied, I sec some nations which transgress this. 

21. Well, and so they break the law in many other 
points ; but all who violate the laws laid down by God,- 
suffer a puuishmejit which it is not possible for man to 
escape, in tho' way that some who have transgressed 
laws laid down by man occasionally escape punishment, 
partly by escaping notice, partly by violence. 

22. What punishment is there which I hey cannot 
cscajie, who as ])arents have intercourse with their chil- 
dren, or as children with their parents ? — The greatest of 
all, by Jove : for what greater pimislimoiit could parents 
suffer, than to be producers of a wretched progeny 

23. How pray, said he, can those be parents of a 
wretched offspring, when there is nothing to prevent 
their being goodly themselves, and to beget children 
from goodly persons? — Because, by Jovt;, not only 
sliuiild parents wlio beget children from eacli otlier, be 
goodly, but also in the full vigour of their age.^ Or 

’ “ Homines dicuntnr O^rrOai vufiovij, yuiji Hibimpi 

fyww coustiluent : tlii autem Otlrat, quia aliis, scil. hoiniuibus.” — 
Ernksti. 

* 'Ytto (bwr KHfiiifovtjj ** a dih latoi/.” Sec Kuhn. Gr. Gr. T. 
ii. $ 3‘J‘2, b, , 

^ One may well wonder at the strangeness of the arguments of 
Sokrates, who here adduces nothing against so incestuous an inter- 
'*^urse except the ditlereiicc of years. Weiske considers that the 
m 'tual duties of parents and children do more to j)rcvent such 
alliances than the difference of age : but more likely tliey are pre- 
vented by a natural and instructive abliorreiico for such unions, iii- 
digeiiate in humanity, since we see that even beasts avoid them. 
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do you think that the seed of those who haVe already 
reached their })riuie vigour, is congenial to that of tliosc 
who have not yet reached their prime, or that of those 
who have long passed it ?—liy Jove, rt‘[)lied Ilippias, it is 
not likely it should he congenial. — Whicli then is belter f 
asked Sokrates.— -(31carly that of those in their pi-inie 
vigour. — Is not that of ])ersons not yet in their prime 
energetic? — It is not likely to be so. — Surely, therefore 
it is not right to become parents under sneli eireiim- 
stanccs? — Doubtless not, he replied. — Therefore, they 
who have thus become parents, beget children in a 
manner tliey should not. — So I think, said he.-- AVhat 
otherstheu, said he, become parents improperly, if these do 
not ! — T agree with you, said Ilippias, in this point also. 

2-1. What? Is there not every where a virtual law 
to benefit in turn tlios(r who l)enefit us ? — It is the law, 
said he, hut this is frequently transgresse.!. — And 
accordingly those who transgress it suffer pmusluiient, 
in being deprived of valuable friends, and being coni- 
])ollcd to seek the aid of those who detest them. And are 
not those who benefit others, who thus oxi>erieJice their 
kindness, good friends to themselves ? and are not thos(.“ 
who do not in turn requite such ])ersoiis, liated by lliejii 
for their ingratitude ? and yet, on account of the great 
advantage obtained by intimacy with such character'^, do 
they not seek tlieir acHpiaintunce a])ove tliat of all 
others? — Ah)st truly, Sokrates, replied ]lip])ias, all this 
seems to suit the ^diaraeter of tlie deities, hor that 
the laws ihemsehes, should in tliemscives involve^ 
penalties on transgressors, appeiirs to me the part of a 
iar better legislator than any human being. 

25. Whether then, Ilippias, do you consider the 
gods to enact by these laws, justice, or what is different 
from justice? — Nut by any means what is dilTiu’enl 
from justice, lie rejilied, for scarcely could any other lay 
down justice in his' laws as their peculiar object, 
save the Deity. — Therefore, Ilippias, it pleases the 

4 ^jTovi^ainr, seiniiia ad rubustos libcrus j)rocrc’ailMS Joi‘ 
idoneu.” 
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gofls, that what is just, and wliat is legal, should be 
considered the same thing.’ 

In delivering such sentiments and by carrying them 
into practice, he rendered his disciples more just. 

1 L.vng lays »Io\vn the following as tlic connexion of the argu- 
ment, “ The gods give just laws — whatever is in accordance with 
tliese laws, is Therefore every act whi(di is vof-Ufiov in 

the divine laws, h ciKaiuv . — 'riierefore in this definition tin; gods 
agree with men or with me;. I'or above § 12, Sokrates had said 
that even in human laws vofitfinv ciicdtuv tivai : and rightly too, 
if human laws were understood to be, such as they ought in fact 
to be, i. c. wholly in accordtinee with the natural or divine law s.” 
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CIIA1*TER A'. 


iNTHOJircriox. — In this cliapter Xt*iiO|)linM ri'Iatos how Sokratcs 
roii(h*ro(l Iiis |m}iil.s 7r|Ofl«Toco>rf iiu/'r, not aliMihifol}'^ TrfuiKrtKovr. 
Soknites ilosircd not to tcaoli fully tin* arts ol’ war or |u*acc, liut 
merely to lay down certain riil(;s by the adoption of which, men 
could better fulfil their duties in eitlicr stale. 

Tcnijierancc (^yKpdrtio, self-restraint) he states to he the supreme 
law of all actions, and should consecjuently he tliu foundation of 
all. lie laiii^ltt llii.s virtin*, therefore, not only liy e\ainple, but 
by prcccjits. The heads of his doctrine in this ri'spect arc laid 
down in a discourse with Euthydtanus. 

J . By wliat methods he rendered his assoeintes, more 
fit for business, 1 will now mention. Borasmiieh as lie 
considered sell-control to he the greatest advantage* 
to one likely to perform any thing excell(‘ht, first by his 
example he shewed to all his pupils thsit he praijtised 
this virtue beyond all other men ; and secondly, by his 
discussions he urged his pupils to self-(.‘ontrol even 
beyond all other virtues.' Always, therefore, In* eon- 
tlmied to he mindful himself of every thing ieuding to 
virtue, and to remind his disciples of them. 

2. But 1 remember his having (Iiseuss(‘d with Buthy- 
demiis on the subject of self-control, to the following 
effect. — Tell me, said he, Eiitliydemus, do you consider 
liberty to he an honouvahle anil noble profession for an 
individual or a state '-- To the grcativst degree, he replied. 

.1. He (hen who is held subject by the pleasures of 
the body, and by reason of these is not able to execute 
what is best, do you consider him to he free ! — By no 
means, saiil he. — Perhaps you consider liberty to eoiisist 
in doing Afhat is best, and accordingly he who is in- 
fluenced by jiowcrs which hinder his effecting these, you 
consider not to he free ! — By all means, said he. 

2 Tim order of the Greek construction is vmn'Oov ayaOov elvai 
v7r(tf)\n If kyKftartiav. 

•t iUtvronf fiaXiara, “ Trdrrwr neutrum est ct non ad subjec- 
tuin, sed ad objectum Trpui; tyK^niTtiav refercudum cst: Sokra^es 
inter omnes res luaximc ad coniinefttiam adhortakaiur.” — Kuiin. 
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4. Do hot, tlicrt'forc, the intemperate appear to you 
absolutely to be witliout freedom ? — Yes, by Jove, and 
deservedly. — Whether do the intemperate ajipear to you 
merely to be prevented from doing wliat is best, or also to 
be eoinj)ellcd to perpetrate the basest aetions They 
apj)ear to me, said he, to be compelled to do the latter, 
no less, than they are ])revented from doing the former. 

o. AVhat sort do you consider those masters to be, 
who ])vevent the ex<*cution of what is best, and force to 
the aeeomplishment of what is worst ?- -The basest that 
ran be, said he. — What species of slavery do you think 
the basest ?— 'I'hat which is imposed by the basest 
masters. — Are not the intemperate, therefore, slaves, in 
the very worst slavery?— tSo I think, said he. 

G. Does not intern peraiiee seem to you to eradicate 
from nu n, wisdom, the greatest good, and to impel tliem 
to the contrary ? Or does she not seem to prevent our 
attention to what will benefit us, and hinder our percep- 
tion of that, hy drawing ns aw’ay to pleasure ? and oi’t- 
times to strike with perturbation* those who do know the 
difi'erenee between right and wrong, and tlius compel 
them to prcfi'i’ the worst in jireference to the belter? — 
This is the ease, said he. 

7. To whom, Kuthydemns, should we say that 
temperanei! was less suitable than to the man without 
self-control ? for assuredly, the works of tenijioranee and 
int(*inperanee arc directly opjiosite.-— I agree in this, 
said he. — Do you think that any thing hinders to a 
greater degree tlu* concern for what is becoming, than 
iutcm]u*ranee ? — Surely not, said he. — And ilo you 
think any greater evil can come on man, than that which 
urges him to prefer the ])rejudicial to the useful ; and to 
pursue the former eagerly, and to neglect the Bitter ; and, 
in fine, forces him to pursue conduct opposed to that 
which wise men jmrsuc ? — There is no greater evil, 
said he. ' 

1 HK 7 rXi/^(f(Ta, “ ^ic7rX/;rrfn^ omnino est aUquem vehpmenter 

%iovere et iit (juasi exlni sc rapiatur, sic. Symp. iv. 23, 

vnb row t^Korot; tKirXaytvra. 

2 Avruj &c. The order of construction is ffw^potrvvrjc Kai 
aKoaaiac t()ya (the subject) iariv avTii ra tvavria (praedicate.) 
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S. Ts !t not ivMsonal)lv‘ tlirn, tlint st*lf cont’ol sIsoiiIj! 
bo tlic (.'nnso lo nion of wliat is opposite to the (‘i'iV'ots 
of intojnperaneo ? — Alto«;ct]ior so, said lie. Is it nol 
roasoiiablo that the eause of such ol^posites should hi- 
the best -It is reasonable, said h(‘.- Is it tlieri-fon* 
reasonable, O Knthydernns, tiuit self-crontrol siionld bt- 
the best thinu; for man ^ It is veasojndjie indeed, 
Sokraies, replied Kuthy<lciriiis. 

9. Have you ever considered this point, Ihithydenuis ! 
— What point said be. That inloinporanee is not able 
to lead men even to i)l(‘aMivo, tlic only thing to \\h:(‘h slie 
seems to lead llnan; while teniperanee eauses us to IniM- 
greater ph-asuiN; than aiiy thing cIm*. — H ow so ! said h(‘. 
— lleeause inleuiperaTicc, hy not permitting nieu to hear 
np against Inmger, or thirst, or di’sire, or wakefnhiess, (hy 
reason of uhieh depri\ations alone, men ri‘al!y enjoy loud, 
ami drink, nr love, and cease from toil, and indulge in 
slei'p ^Yith pleasure; waiting txiid holdinj^ out until these 
ohjeets become as delightful as jiossihle) in reality juv- 
veiits our ha\iug' any enjoyment worth nu'uliou, in 
])leasures which are necessary and eoutiniial.-* ih\t 
teniperanee alone hy causing nnni to endure the dejiriva- 
tions 1 liave mentioned, alone also <‘anses that we shonhl 
Inive any enjoym<Mit worth mention, in the oi)jects 
stated. -Yon speak what is iiidnhitahly true, said he. 

HI. Nay, moreo\er, iiitemperaiicc is an obstacle to onr 
learning any thing honoiirahle or good, and loonr prac- 
tice of any ])ursuit. by which one eonhl well regnlati^ his 
ow n body, or a<lmirably manage his household, or heeonu^ 
iisidnl to his friends and his stale, or master his enemies. 
Yet from such things not only the greatest, iitihlies hnl 
also the i^reatest pleasures are derived. Tor the tempe- 
rate by elTeeting such advantages, enjoy tln*ir fruits, while 
the intem}>eratt^ have sliaie in no advantage. For who 
could [iropevly be said to have less right Ui participate 
in such things, thau^hey, who are not allowed to elVecl 

® TeTij avayK/norarnir n Km (TviftXfT’ttTnir;, /. r. pleiisu'ro.^ 
wliieli are necessary, as natural, and coiiSLUutly rccurrinj^ a.^ 

the desire of tV>od, drink, slec]). \e. 
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such actions, wholly influenced by a craving anxiety for 
immediate pleasures ? 

J 1 . And JIuthydemus said. You seem to me, Sokrates, 
to say, that he who is subservient to bodily pleasures, 
has no connection with any one virtue. — Yes ; he 
replied ; for what difference is there between an intem- 
perate man and the most ignorant brute? For how 
will he differ from the cattle, devoid of understanding, 
who never regards what is best and seeks only to effect 
j)leasure by any means ? The temperate alone have 
the privilege of considering what is most excellent in 
human affairs ; and by separating them, both by word 
and act into classes, to embrace the good and avoid the 
evil. 

1 2. And thus, said he, men become most excellent and 
happy, and most able to discuss; for he said, that the 
term “to Discuss,”^ was derived from deliberating in 
common, and »e[)arating objects into classes. It was 
the duty of every one, he said, to render himself most 
ready at this, and to stiuly this above all things. For 
from this art men became most excellent, most worthy 
of command, and most skilled in argument. 

* AiaXtysaOai est cum altero disputando^ bona a malisy vera a 
fulsis discernpre ; ifa (juidcMn ut reruni notioncs indagentur et ex- 
planetur. — K uhn. See the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Introduction. — Sokrtates instructeil J»is disciples to reason well 
and on rij,^ht principles. He thought that those who had distinct 
and settled ideas of thingSt could well coniinunicato them with 
This art of n;asoniiig consisted in investigation and de- 
tinition of the essential propertic\s of tilings or virtues. 

The examples of fcJokratic defiiiition here given, are of Pikty, 
(2— 4).— Justice (5— 6).— Wisdom {aotjuu T.) — The oood 

AND BEAUTIFUL (8— 9).— MaNLINKSS (1 0— 1 1 ThoU follow 
dehiiitions of Monarchy, Tyranny, Plutocracy, Dkmo- 
i CRACV, &c.. ; and some hints regarding his usual method of 
disputation. 

1. By wliat means he rcndertMl his disciples more 
skilful in argument, I will now endeavour to mention. 
For Sokrates considered, that if incm knew what might 
be the essential nature of each thing, they would bo able 
also to explain this to others ; but if incA did not know 
this, he said it w^as no wonder that they erred them- 
selves, and caused others to err also. Therefore he 
never ceased to consider with his disciples, what might 
be the essence of each thing. It would be a long task 
indeed, to go through all the objects he defined : but as 
much as will be sufiicient to shew the method of his 
investigation, so much will I mention. 

2. Firstly then, he somehow thus investigated regard- 
ing Pi r/rv. Tell me, said be, Eutbydemus : what sort 
of feeling do you consider piety to be ? — He replied ; the 
fairest in the world. -- 1 -an you l(*ll me then, what sort 
of a character the pious man is? — I think, said he, the 
man who honours the gods. — Is it allowable to honour 
the gods iji any way one pleases? — No ; he replietl, but 
there are certain laws, in accordance with which it is 
necessary to do so. 

.'I. He therefore wljo observes these laws, wouhl natu- 
rally know, how one ought to honour the gods? — I 
think so, said he. — He who knows how to honour the 
gods, will not think it right to do so. in any other waj^, 
than as he knows ? — Doubtless not, said he. Besiies 
docs any one honour the gods in any other way than as 
he thinks he should ? — I do not think so, said he. 
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•1. He tliorcfove wlio knows wliat conduct is legitinuite 
lonards the gods, will lionour the gods Icgithnatcly ? — 
(Jerlaiiilv, said ho. — ITc who honours thorn Icgitmiatol}^ 
honours tluMii as lie ought'/ — \Vliy not ? — And he who 
lK)nonrs tlioin as ho oiiglit, is pious? --Assuredly, said 
lie.— Tiioreforc, ho who knows uhat coiuluct is legiti- 
mate towards the gods, would he corrci'tly defined by 
usj to be the |)ious man? — »So I think, said Euthy- 
demus. 

d. IViay it lawful to conduct onesidf towards men, 
in the manner any one jileases ? — No : — Ikit since 
among tliesi* also, lie who knows what line of eondnet is 
lcgitima(e,{ in strict accordance with which men should act 
towards each other), will he a lawful [lerson; will not those 
t ! l eforc who eondm^t themselves towards each other in 
accordance with tliis, (‘onduet themselves as they ought ? 
--Why not ? said la*.— They who (‘onduet themselves as 
they ought, do^they not also eondnet themselves Aveii / 
--('ertainly, said he. — They who eondnet themselves 
towards num well, will they not also well eondnet al! 
mat «'ers‘ of which men are the ohjeet /—Surely, said lie. 

(j. j)o those who act as the laws direct, a(‘t justly ?— 
(’ertainly, said he.— Do you know then, what sort of 
acts are called just? — Acts which the laws order, said 
lie. — Thi'n'tore, tliose who act as the laws order, do what 
is just and as they ought ! —Yes, said he ; how' not ? — 
iiey who do what is just, are not they themselves just /- 

‘ “ ‘ttitsh'U jndicio." 

* 'riiis clause has been niiiittcd by M-\rr:il critics, .as it i> 
r< }icatc<l l»cl<j\v. L\\<; and KeiiNKa rc.stoix^ it, Ibc former assert- 
mj; Ibat for hvo reason.^ it sboubl be rcstfu-cd— 1, because it coii- 
f iius Ibr iiiiddli- term of the s}no»iMii,' and 2, bc«*;mM!,.!t occurs in 
all MSS. The line of arj^unM^nt in Ibt' fir'll, sylloifisni is as foJlf)\v.s. 

j\l \.iou. 'I’licy who do what i.s legitimate towards liu'ir fellow 
men, <b» what is just. 

Mix. 't'liey who do wbal is just, are j>st. 

(’oN'or. 'riierefoiv, they who do what is legitimate towards tlieir 
fellow men, are just. 

*flu‘ si'cond svllogisiii runs thus: — 

'I'bey who know wliat is just, (necessarily) do what is 
just (iii. 4.) 

Mix. They who do wbsit is just, are just. 

Toxcl. Then fore, they are just, who know what is just. 
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I think so, said he. — Do you think that any yieltl obe- 
dience to the laws, unless they know what the Laws 
order ? —I do not, said he. — Do you suppose that any 
of those who know what they ouj^ht to do, think that 
they should not do them? — I do not, said he.— Do you 
know any persons who act in a manner different from 
what they think they ought? — I do not: said ho. — 
Accordingly, those who know what acts are legal among 
mankind, do these acts which are just ? — liyall means, said 
he. — And are not they therefore just men, who do what 
is just ? — Who others can be so ? said he. —Will we then 
be right in our definition, if we define just men to be 
those who know wdiat conduct is legal as regards men.^ 
— I think so, replied Euthydemus. 

7. What now shall we define wisdom to be? Tell 
me, regarding those who seem to 3^011 to fie wise, are they 
wise as concerns what they scientifically know, or arc 
there any men, wise in that which they do not scientifi- 
cally know ? — They are wise in what they know, clearly, 
said he : for how could one be wise in that whieh he 
does not know ? —Are the wise, then, wise by their 
knowledge ? — By what else could a man he wise, cveept 
by his knowledge ? —Do yon think that wdsdoni eaii be 
anything else, than that by virtue of wdiicb men are 
wiseP — I do not, said he. — Knowledge, therefore, is 
wisdom? — So I deem, said he. —Do you think that any 
one man ean know all things that be ! — No, by Jove, 
nor even a comparatively small portion of them.-— It is 
not possible then, that a man can he wise, on every 
subject. — No, assuredl}" ; said he. — Each then is wise, 
in that of which he has scientific knowledge ? — So I 
think, said he. 

8. Should we then, thus examine the question re- 
garding GOOD. — In what way? said he. — Do y^ou think 
the same thing is beneficial to all ? — I do not, said he. - 
Wliat then ? asked Sokrates ; docs not that which is 
beneficial to one, appear to 3-011 to be prejudicial to 
another? — Very much so ; said he.- -Would you svw 

* *11 (To^oi eL<tiVj “ Num vero pulas quiddam aliud esse 
sapienliam, quam quo hominei sapientes mntJ* — Lkuncl. 

s 2 
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that aiiythinp: cl :C was good, cxcc])t what was ])cncficial ? 
I cainiol, said he. — TluTcl’ore wluit is in itself hciiclicial 
is a to him to whom it may be beiielicial ? — So I 
Relieve, s lid he. 

if. C'aii we define the beautiful in any other way, than 
just as wo iisnally call the jierson bcantifnl, or a vase oi* 
any other tiling which you know to be beautiful, if any 
lliinj; b(‘autifnl exists.^ — 1 csuuiot, indeed : said he. — 
Will it not, then, be also beautiful to us(‘ each thinp; for 
that ])urj)<)sc to which each severally may be usefid ? — 
(’ertainly; said he. — (>aii each thin^i** be beautiful with 
regard to anytliinir t Ise, than that with reference to which 
it will 1)(‘ bi autiful to use each thinir ? — It can be beauti- 
fid with repird to iiothinj^ else ; said he. — That wliich 
i' us(“ful therefore, is beautiful, as retjards that for 
v.bicb it may be useful? — So I tbink ; said lie. 

10. O Eutliydcmus, do you cuinncratc manliness, 

among the beautiful.' — 1 tbink it the most beautiful 
thing, said he. — You consider manliness, tluTcfore. to 
he useful for not the least important matters? — T think 
it useful for those of the highest im])ortnnee, said lie. — 
Do you think, with reference to t(‘rrible and j)eri]()us 
tilings tliat it is useful to be ignorant of tlieir real 
nature.' — 15y no means: said be. — Accordingly, men 
who do not fear such things, because they do not know 
tlu'ir nature, are not to be called manly? — No, by .love : 
said be. — For if so, many mad men, and evi'ii cowards 
w'onld be manly. — What llien of those who fear things 
not terrible in their nature ? — Still less should they iui 
called manly. — Those therefore who arc ^ooon with 
respect to terrible or dangerous things, you consider to 
be manly ; Jiud those who are evil eoneerniiig the same, 
to be cowards ? — xAssurcdly, said be. ‘ 

11. -Do you consider any other persons to be coon 
with reference to such objects, than tliose who are able 

' ’II, ff t(TriVf It is quite useless liorf' to give the 

\;H\ous eonjixtures of critics upon this passage. Lang retains 
the old MSS. reading, and thus explains “ Num possumiis pul- 
chrl^.xl alitcr [ac bonuiii] defiiiire, an piilchruni vocas, .si (juUl 
ptilvhruni eat ( tt vel corpus, vcl vas, vcl aliudquid, quod ad 

qiiasu’unque vein « /n-puj; rravra) pulchruni cst and so KiiiiNKii. 
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to niiuinge them wdl ? — No; tlirsc alone, iSaiil lie. — 
('ovvards, thereibro, yon deem those, who manage siieli 
things badly ' — M'hom else; said he. — Do not eaeh 
manage tliem as they think tliey oaglit — Tlow els(‘, 
said lie. — Do they, who are not able to manage them 
rightly, know how they onglit to nianagii tliem ! — 
Doubtless not, said he. — Have they, then, who know 
how to manage these things well, ability to do so like- 
wise ? — They alone lia^e ability, .said he. Whal thirn ? 
do they who fail not in their Jittcm]its, immage thesi; 
matters badly ? F do not tliink so, said he. - Do lhe\ 
then, who manage these badly, tail in their att(Mn|»ts ' — 
!t is natural they should, said he. - .Aeeordingly they 
who know how admiralily to manage matters dang'.Tons 
and perilous, these are inaiily ; while they wlm tail in 
this, are cowards ^ — So T think, said he. 

l‘J. Monarehy and Tyrami\, he eoiisidi'jc <] lo b(? 
both species of command, Init yet to dillJiM* widelv iVom 
eaeh other. For he considered monarehy to In* e.om- 
nnnid over men with th(‘ir own eonsiMit, iukI aei -.rding 
to the laws of the seviTal free stales.- Hut 'iVi.-mny t(‘ 
he eoinmand held against the will of the peoj»le, cmd 
not in aeoordaiiee with the laws, but just as ibe i jd(*r 
pleas(‘d. And wheresoever inagistrali's wer(‘ appointed 
nut of th()S(^ who jicrlbrnied wlial. was enjoined aw {jum 
by lnw,‘ that form of go\erinnent he ee.lled an Arisfo- 
craev : wiion appointeil aeiairdiug lo ])rop‘M ty, In* ealled 
the goeeniineiit a IMuloeraey ; wiicn iVom the whole 
peopk. . a Deninera<*y. 

Jib Ami if any one were to ojipose liim regarding 
any statement, who had nothing delinile to say, ami 
who, without ])roof, assi-rled, that some othei person 

• 

“ 'I'liO' 'TTuXfmf, iiol sfaics simply, ])ul froe ufofo.s. 'Thus in tin* 
opiniuij ol' .Sul.ratcs, Athens uiuler llic riilr of Ansti(U;s fiiul 'i'hcijijs- 
i.oklo'^ 'Afl's u l<iii.a:«loin siiici; thoe stiili'suu u wnn- (*ri- 

rlowod with su|H<-me nuthority, ajul jet held rule hy tin* eon^eiit nf 
tlu'ir eiti/eu‘< and in ;ieeoidaiiee with the law. Oii the; oilier hand, 
111 the time of Kleon or AlKibiades, y\theus w;. under a tyrauiiy. • 

^ 'Pic n-ie ra ni/opir tTrirtXoeerwe ‘^e.\ iis, i[ui e'.\ italic, h^es 
rite e\]»lieit.’’- — XeiiojdKui, or Sokrafes, had .Sparta in view when 
fixing this ilefiuition. 
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whom he mentioned, was wiser, or more skilled in y)iiblic 
life, or more manly, or superior in any such other quality, 
he used to recall the whole statement to the proper 
subject of discussiovi in the following manner. 

11. You assert that the individual whom you praise, 
is a better citizen, than the person 1 recommend. What 
then? must we not first examine what arc the works of 
a worthy citizen ? — Let us do so. — Accordingly, as far as 
adniinistrjition of state monies is concerned, will he not 
he superior who renders the state more affluent ? — 
Certainly ; said he. — And in war, the man who renders 
it superior to its foes? — Why not?— And in embassies, 
he who maketh friends of enemies ?— Naturjilly, said he. 
— And in addressing the populace, he who checks sedi- 
tion. and inspircth harmony? — Sol think, sfiid he. — 
And so, when the arguments were brought hack to the 
point, the truth became evident even to the person who 
had contradicted him. 

1 5. And whensoever in argument he would go through 
any topic, he commenced by statements most universally 
acknowledged, thinking this to be the stability of reason- 
ing. And so, far more than any man 1 know, he ren- 
dered his liearers of the same opinion with himself. 
He used to say, that Ilomer attributed to Odysseus the 
character of a “ cautious orator,” as being able, by ad- 
ducing ])oints well acknowledged among men, from that 
basis to form his speeches. 
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Lstuoductiox. — Xenophon ilesfrilies how /Jokrntes ri'r.deivtl liis 
followers i. e. more full of e«)nfi i\;iiu*e :uul expcrl- 

ncss in action, lie wisheil that they shonl«l ]»e snflicic nlly able, 
without others aid, to pin form tlur various duties of life, lleni-e 
lie teaches merely as imieli of ea<‘h art, as he eonsiilereil would 
be neces-sary. (leometry. Astronomy, and Arilhmelit*. he con- 
sidered should (Mill he learned, as far as wa.*^ praetic’illy useful. 
Too deep an in\e.‘>li^;ition hethoiii^ht to be iL-i’less and even jue- 
judieial. Above all he di.ssuailcd his pujiils from subtle inve-iti- 
^^ations retrardiiiii; ee!e.‘*1ial objects, or the intentions of ihi* Deity 
reuardinif them, tli* urt^es that they should take especial care 
of tli(!ir liealth, ijirid thus avoid the neees.dty fora physicnau. If 
one souirlil kiuuvledj.je above hum.nn wisdom he siiould avail 
himself of divination. 

't may apjiear stnnu^»’ why Sokrates .slumld thus limit the pursuit 
of scieuee, espt cially when he had himself pnrsui d it di-eply. Ilul 
it must !)»> reineinl.ered, that Hie sole oiijeet of SokraJis was to 
r(‘form and anieiul the moral eoiuhiet of men, ^o n-mler < lie youth 
;:ood and useful eitixens; he limitel tlurei'oi'i’ tln^ stud'es of tin* 
seienees liy wliat was praetieall\ uvefnl in iii‘>‘, and wh.d would 
not prevent the study of other thin"S ;n. least ;e; UM-ful. It is 
>ery jirolialde also that Sokrat' s spoke tliu« to the U' o -labt'. o*' 
thejouHi; andth.it if a few', of oiinds framed nii'bi-! ::- 
and pursue the<e si’ienees had formed lii-^ mu'iliir;, i.e wouhl 
ha\e j^iseii very di.'fi rent eouiisel. i'.u' abiwe all men, Sokrat's 
eonld suit his l:in‘>i!a;>;e and hi'' precejils to me;: ( f i‘\ir\ ' ipaelly 
and of every ta^-te. lie (liscu->sed with Xeueplmn, in a \ery 
dilh rinit wav, tVoin teat whieh lie adojUi'd in bis \li''eoni .-e.«. v. itn 
IMat... 


1 . t'.tn-i wii.nl [ jjnvc nlroadv .st.'iioil if .upiicars rleor, 
that Sokrales v.irhntii (Irchtiit! Iti.s real 

inetttn to those wlio assorirtleil wii h him; fmt that lie 
tuolv ilili«^eiit (.‘are ti* render Ins ilisinples ed’ sofilel;'!!l' 
ahili* V lor aetioii- suited to ihi ir ]>o\vers, i will now stall' 
Por tthoxc all men whom I am acrjiniinted with, his espe- 
eiai ohjccl was to know' in what jmrlicnlar employment 
any ol‘ his jmpils w’fls likely to be skiltul. Ol’all tlie 
know'ledi^e, wliicli befits an liononrahle and educated 
man, what.soe\er lie knew liimseH', he taught more ze*- 

' \vT(if)K(i(^ hv Tffir 7r{wmjKou(Tnir Truti^^cri}’ “ qui ipsi, snio 
diornm ope, ad ollicia sibi conimi.ssa rile explenda idonei sunt.” — 
KiiiiN. 
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Jously than any other, and for whatsoever he was himself 
inexperienced in, he used to bring his pupils to those 
Avho knew them well. 

2. He taught dlso to what degree, a well-educated 
man should he versed iu any science.^ For instance 
he. said that one should learn CTCometry so far, as that 
he should be capable, if ever he had occasion, to receive 
land accurately by measurement, or hand it over to 
another, or to divide it into portions, or mark it out for 
tillage.^ And he said, it was so easy to learn this much, 
that whosoever gave his attention to the principles of 
measurement, and also knew the dimensions of the earth, 
might cease to learn farther,^ as being then skilled 
enough in the method of measuring it. 

3. Hut he wholly disapproved of studying Geometry 
up to unintelligible diagrams: for, he said, he did not 
see, how these could profit one, (and yet he was by no 
means inexperitneed in such investigati<)ns) and he 
said, that such minute studies would wear out the whole 
life of man, and prevent his learning many other and 
beneficial sciences. 

-1. lie urged men also to learn Astronomy and yet 
even this science, only so far as to understand the periods 
of night,7 and the month, and the year, for the purpose 
of travelling by land or sea, or watch and ward ; and all 
things whicli are executed by the night, or month, or 
year. And men should be able to use certain indica- 
tions of these, while they marked out the periods of the 
seasons stated. He said it would be very easy to ob- 
tain this much knowledge from those who” hunted by 

' 11 f/f'ry/iaror “ negotii ex doctrina et scientia pendentis.” — 
ScHNKir). t 

® ^AvTiKa^ ** exempli gratia/' for this meaning see Rulink .Tim. 
Lex. p. .5(). — Cyrop. i. G, 9, in. 1. 29. — Zeun. Vig. p. 393. 

^ *Epyov aTTodeiKaaOai, “ opus delineare." — Lang. *Aypov 
iavT(ii ipyd^trrOai. — (vOKAY Ad opus fuciendum agri portioncm 
assignare. ’ ’ — E rnesti . 

1 'Anitpaif “ ut apud Latinos victorem discederCt** to succeed 
iif knowing. 

^,.Sokrates had Theodoras of Cyrene as his instructor in Geo- 
metry. {See above, iv. 2, 10. 

® 'ArrrpoXoyiac, see above, iv. 2, 10. 

’ For the meaning of a»pa, see above, iv. 3, 4. 
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night,® and from pilots, or others whose business it was 
to know these things. 

Ti. But to learn Astronomy so minutely, as to know 
what objects arc not in the same pbriphervy with tlic 
sphere, and the jdanets, and unsettled stars,*® and their 
distances from the earth, and period of their orbits,** 
and to spend our time seeking to know the causes of all 
this, he strong!}^ forbid. For, though he was by no 
means unacquainted with these investigations,** he said, 
he saw no use in them : and that their study would 
wear out the life of man, and prevent his learning many 
useful sciences. 

(). And regarding celestial matters, he dissuaded his 
disciples from liecoining subtle speculators regarding the 
way the Deity contrived each of them. For he consi- 
dered that this could never be discovered by man ; nor 
did he believe tl^at any one acted gratefully to (iod who 
siTutinized such points as lie did not- wish to make 
clearly known, lie said, moreover, tliat he was in danger 
of losing his senses w'h<» turned his mind anxiously upon 
these investigations. Just as Anaxagoras*^ lost his 
reason, who jwided liirnself most in explainijig bv the 
power of his reason, the plans of the deities. 

^ Si'KTvOtjptjiVy From Oppian llaliut. iv. GIO, wc loam that by 
night fishormen pursuod their occupation. Hunters also gained 
their prey by iiiglit. I lor. ()d. i. 1, 25, — Cic. Tusc. ii. 17. — 
SciiNKi oKiv n-atls i'».'Kr«r/;pu>e, i, e, “watchers by night,’* 
<l)^iVKro)pui or 7^u^KTtt>T^n. 

^ 'Vo Ti)avTi^ vTfpioop^* oj'rM, “ipucnon ('oininiiiii r»)dciii- 

que cadi inotu circuinarta proprio sibi motu frruniur.” 

’ \>TTa0^ii]Tovf2 “ the cornets,” Diogenes Apollo- 

niates had established nvai rov^ fca/rz/r.-rc;. And some 

Pythagoreans had very early sonic idea of tlieir periodic re^^urii, 
rtd rci'nc (OfTtff/iU'Oi’ xftdi'uo wf^noCtKCig d varfX/Vftv. Vlut, Plac. 
Phil iii."2. 

** “ tempm, quo confccto ad idem punrhim redeunf 

non orbitam v. viam. 

Arcliclaus, a follower of Anaxagoras, instructed Sokrates in 
Astronomy. Comp. Cic. Acad. i. 15, 

ly Anaxagoras of Clazomeiie, a chief phiV»sopher of tlie loni.: 
school. He devoted his greatest attention lo the study of Nature, 
whence he is called Pmysicus. lie lived in the time of Pcril^ies, 
and died at Lampsacus, whither he had gone as an exile. Comp 
Cic. TufcC. V. 4. 10. 
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7., For, firstly, Anaxaj^oras wli'jii lio sa'ul lliat liio 
Avas identical in nature \\itli tlio sun/ did not ildiik of 
tliis, that rnoii can easily look iiju.ii fire, hut cannot turn 
their "Mzc upon the siui ; and that men cxjiosed to the 
full rays ol’ tle^ sun, become darker in eonijilexion, 1)UL 
not so, if exposed to rays of tire. Ife did not think 
too, that of all tlie productions of the earth, iiothinji; 
can laii’ly increase \vitliout the light of the snn,i while if 
lu'ated by tire, they would all piuish. And, secondly, 
whenhe said that the sun was a tiery stone, he was ignorant 
of this, that stone shines not when placed in tire, nor lasts 
for any long time : wliile the siin, being more brilliant 
than all things, yet lasteth throughout all time. 

S. lie exhorted them also to h'arn aeeonnis,' and in 
this, as in the preceding s(fiences, he desired them to 
jivoid \ain investigations : all that was practically nsefnl 
of this seienec, lie studied and io\es|ig{ited with his 
disciples. 

d. Hut he encouraged his (lis<!i])l(.‘s to take especial 
earc- of their health, both l>y learning whatsoever they 
could from thos(‘ wlio were e\}>eriene(‘d in that, and by 
each attending to himself throughout Ids life, as to what 
food, or ilrink, or whal sort of employment, was (;ondu- 
eive to his health, and how using these, he might live 
most healthily. For he said, that if a person thus 
attended to his health, it would he viuy dillicult to liud 
a physician who could know^ better than himself what 
was conducive to his health. 

10. Hut if any one desired to obtain greater heuefits. 
than those dejieudingufionliumaii wisdom; he advised him 
tou.se the firt of divination. Forhesaid, thathe never would 
he devoid of the counsel of h<*aveu, who knew by what 
signs the gods give to man indications regarding alfairs. 

‘ Coiiipavc Dioi;. Laert. ii. 8. Orror (Anaxanjonis) fXfyt rot' 
IjXioi/ ffucpnr h'ai r lUTry^xiif Kui HcAoTTorja/fTow. — 

i. (\ “ a red hot n' ass of’iuefsd.” — Conij). Cie. OH’. 971. S’okrates 
takes fivC(iO£ to iiieau a mass tif red hot stone. 

® Aoyi'agoi, “ aeeoiiuts,” by whieh wo calculate income and 
exjipnditnro, profit and loss ; it by no means denotes Arit/i7nf>tic\ 
whieh word has a inueh wider range ot* seiimec. The diifcreuetl 
between XoyioTiK/) and is stated by Plato, Gorg^ 

]>. 451, C. 
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CnAPTKll VII [. 

Tntroiiuction — T ills last chapter is devoted to the pmot* lliat 
iSokrates was unjustly condemned of false.liood regardinjr tiik 
Dj'.mon. 

llis argument is as follows : — 

No ont! can accuse 8okrate.s of falsehood regarding the directions 
lu; asseried to have receiveil from the Da-mon, because he was 
not warned rogarding his defence- -for his death clearly proves 
on the contrary, the interposition of the Dvemon. lo give him a 
glorious and ha])py death. Sokrales of siaiile age, would soon 
liave died, or if hi; lived to a more advaiR-ed age, he would he 
attlicteiPwith all the evils iiieidont to senility. 

The wliole work eoncludes with a brief snnmiary of the arguments 
of the several hooks. ^ 

1. Anv) if any owe considers that hi‘ is cotivicted of 
nt tiring; i.-dsflioods rcf^arding Titi'i D^r.MON since he was 
cotnlcimicd to death, all hough lie usscried llial Mu*. 
Du'inon directed him by signs, as to what he ought to 
do, and wind ht3 ought not- -let liim consider in tin* first 
place, that he was alr(‘ady so advanced in yi'ars, ' that 
he would have ended his life, if not tlien, at least in a 
sliori time after; ami secondly, that lie left only tlio 
mcsl bmdenson;,* time of life, and that in v. Inch all 
lose tlieiv jiower.i of iidelleet; nl.ile instead of tin's, 
in (=xhil)it im:; the lirnmess of liis soul, he acqnired gii'at 
glory, hotli by pleading his caiL>e, abo\e all men, in the 
strictest ])j ineijdes of iiutli and fieedom, and l)\ la aring 
his sentence of death, most mildly, and yet most, man- 
fully. 

For it is imiversally acknowledged, that no maiMif 
thosi- Jield in mefliory, endured death with gri'afer 
gloiy. For it was iiiciimheiit on liirn to Ii\e fur thirty 
days after sentence prommneed, mcausc the Dcihm 
festival took place that inontli,'’ and because tle^ law 

lie w;i.'^ 7b years old Jif. th.* »!cr;o«l •>! liis (it alii -• Dnnj hnrrl. 

ii. 44. 

• .Sc»‘ Plaf, Phuii. |f. j8, aii'l .'•Ijoic iii. 
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})criiiitt(*d none to die by public coiidoiniiation, until tlu* 
siicrod cmbiissy should return Iroui Delos; all that time, 
in llie siirbt of all Jiis disci[)le.s, he spent iii no other 
way than the whole j)recH‘diii‘; ])eriod of his life. 

.‘h And yet, above all the men who lived before him, 
he was (‘sj)eei:illy remarkable for the ehccrruhiess and 
tranquillity of his life. And how could any one have 
(lied more nobly ! or what species (jf d(*ath is more 
noble, than that by which one most uohly dies ? what 
death can he more luippy than the noblest '( or what 
more aei^eplahle to liejiven than the happiest M 

d. lint I will relate what I hoard- froin llermogenes 
the son ol‘ Ifipponikus, r(‘«i;arding him, for he said, that 
when Aleletns had brought his action against him, he 
liiuisclf heard Sokrat(‘S eonvi'rsing on ever^i^ subject 
exc(q)t the rriid ; and when lie said to him, “ that it 
were right for hyn to eonshkr what defence ho should 
make In; at first replied, Do 1 not then, appear to 
yon to have passed my life with a vi(;w to this And 
when he asked “ how so — Sokrates replied, that be 
had passed his life in no (Mlmr o(;cu]>ali()u, than in con- 
sidering what was just and unjust, and in doing what 
was just, and from wliat was unjust rcdraluing,'^ and 
this he consideivd to be tli(i best meditation for bis 
defence. 

o. Tlien II(‘rin()geni's said again, “ Do you not se(*, 
O Sokrutes, that the Dikasts at Athens, otVciideil at (heir 


* A'j iny iTitics supposi; tliaf from the tliinl to tlio c‘lcv(‘iitli sec- 
tion IiJi" been iiisiMlcd liy some tiaiiseriber from tlie Aj)ol(»i^y. 
Weiske thinks tlie passaj;c genuine, and that Xenojdion uses a 
soriU's to prove lliat the death of , Sokral.es was (ho^iXi}, ?.i liis view 
the [ireinises are : — 

1. The death of Sokrates was glorious. 

2. His death also was liappy. 

.‘k Jlis d(‘ath wus sinee the gods give a hapj)y death only 

to Miose wliom they love. 

-,\i‘noplion, at the time of the death of Sokrates, was absent in 
Asia, serving undei ('yriis. 

!> Tae Greek wa>rds are placed in the figure called C/dasmna, for 
wliieh see Kiilmer Gr. Gr. ii. ^ SO."), d, and compare Hamlet, 
Aet ii. 7. 

S<ddiers, scln-hirs, courtiers, eye, ten ue, sword. 
a ' h c a it a 



liOi)K l\. -i'iWV. Mil. ^ 1 ) s. 0()7 

lia\T ahvady ])ut td dcatli many wlio haw* 
cloiu' no wrong, while tlioy Inue liberated many iinjusl 
j)erson8 But by Jove, llerinogei^es, be n*|)li(‘d, wIkmi 
I already attempted to meditati; my debaiee before the 
Dilvasts the die.mon prohibited im?. 

(5. And It(‘rm<)genes said ; you state wliat i.s very 
strange! but Sokrates replied, Do you wonder that it 
appears la^tter to the Deity, that I should now elose my 
life ? Do you not know that up to this time 1 eoneede 
to no man, that be has lived cither better or more 
pleasantly than myself.^'* For I consid(‘r tiny live most 
excellent l}^, wlio have* made most exeeiliait- studies tlieir 
zealous ])nrsuit, in order to become most excellent tlnan- 
selves. And most ])leasantly bav(‘ they liv(‘d, who have; 
arrived at the most, assured eouvietion, tliat they did 
become more excellent. 

7. And these results Ipiave j)ereeived up to this time, 
to bavi* accrued to myself; and nieetinjlwitb other men, 
and comj)}iring myself with others, I have constantly 
thu.s judged regarding myself. And not mer(‘ly do .1 
alone juJge so, but all my friends eontiime to euterluiu 
a similar o])inioii regarding me; not merely through 
aheetion for me, (for they who love others may have 
such an opinion towards the ohjeets of their lovci), but 
heeanse they b(?lieve. that by associating with they 
ha\i' beenme nmst exeellent. 

S. IhU. if I sh.oo’ l live a long(*r period, perluips it will 
be neiMv.’iary tliat fh: latnral failings of ohl agt* could bo 
aeeomj)iished in n.e, that my sense of sight and hear- 
ing should he (ufoebled, my powers oi' pe'otiption 
weak(.:ed, and I siiould become more dull in karuing, 
in(>re forgi'iful in memory; in line, inferior in all those 
(jiiaiities in ^\}nch i)efore J was superior. — If 1 did not 
jK'i’r. ive this deterioration, life would not he worth tlic 
living/’ and if I diil, perceive it, sliould not life he more 
degi.ulei! and more unpleasant ? 

^ \6yfiJ TTif/i'^xOM/r^r, the inajorily ot* books 

® Yf^jki^uir i'sv “ non (•onee'^sornn (|Ui'n)fjn:ini vel melius \t;l 
jiicundius <niam uio vi\i.«se/' — K. uh.\. 

\\fiuoror fiior, (-kniip. Cicero it* Ami* . vi. 22, (([Uotirif»; 
Kniiius), Qui polest esse vifa rifali.s, ut ai? Knnius, in)ii in 
amici rnutua bunts oli'iitia eonquic v't 
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y. Ami assnrtMlIy, it' I die by an iinjnst sentence, dis- 
grace will redound to those who unjustly slay me; for 
if injustice be disgivieeful in itself, is it not disgrficelul 
to do anything unjustly ? But what disgrace will it be 
to me, il' others Avere not able to give a just decision, or 
act justly regarding me ? 

10. And I see, that an estimation of men who have 
gone before, is left ainong posterity : but far different 
is that of thl^ unjust from that of the just : and 1 am 
assured, that even though 1 should now he put to death, 
yet I sliall meet with zealous love from men, far iliffert'ut 
from wh.‘it th(*y will exhibit towards my inurd(‘rers. 
Bor I know, they Avill bear testimony to me for all 
time, tliat I never wronged, or de])raved any man that 
ever existed: but that I endeavoured to reiulor my 
disciph's better. Stich things he said to llerniogencs, 
and to otliers. 

11. But of ail wlio were actpiainted with Sokrates, 
those who w'ere desirous of virtue, even to this day, con- 
tinue to regret hie.i l)eyond all men beside, as being 
their most efficient instructor in virtue. And since he 
was such as T have described hiju — so ])ious as never 
to have done anything wilhont the consent of (lod — so 
just, as never to ha\c injured any one even in the 
siightt'st degree, Avhih; he benefited those who enjoyed 
his friendship, most of all — so temperate, as never to 
have ])referred the pleasant to the good, — so wise, as 
never to have erred in his judgment of what was good 
and evil, nor to hnve re(|uired another’s cf^uiisel, but to 
have been ahit* unaith'd to decide regarding these. — Able, 
by his language to declare and detim* suefi doctrines. — 
Able to pr<n’e the character of others, ^o eois let those 
who were in error, an<l ]>ersnade them to cmbraei^ virtue 
anti exeellence. — »Sincelie w;is a man of sneh a. eharaeter, 
to me at least he seeint'd to he sueh, as tiu* best and 
happiest of men liiiiildhiii lihil if ni,|( jml mint is not 
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